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DIE WALSCHE. 


BY JEAN PORTER RUDD. 


door one July morning, with half 
a dozen open letters in his hand 

and a frown on his brow. 
“More people coming,” he called out 
to his wife as she passed him on her way 


H ERR MAYR stood in the Gasthaus 


to the milkroom. “ Americantsche, this 
time. The wagons must be sent down 
the mountains to meet the train. Franzl 
must go and Hans and Rudolph—but 
who will do the work of the stalls? I’m 
at my wits’ ends.” 

“ Ja, ja,” answered the Frau. “’Tisa 
hard case. Since Moydel and Lizl chose 
to get married—silly wenches enough— 
we're like to be short of help all sum- 
mer. I know not what thee’ll do, Vater.” 

Up the steep foot path from the lower 


valley a peasant girl was clamboring 
like a mountain goat. Her step was 
sure, her ascent agile, but the breath 
came pantingly through her ripe red 
lips, her cheeks glowed, and her heavy 
hair lay loose and disorderly on her neck. 
She pushed her way to the top of the 
hill and presented herself before Herr 
Mayr, too breathless to speak. 

He eyed her with sharp disapproval. 
“What is’t, then? Speak quick, Mad]; 
I’ve no time to be hindered.” 

“Work,” she answered. Her German 
came haltingly and with a peculiar 
accent. 

“ Ach, thou art a Widlsche,” cried Herr 
Mayr. “Thou art come from below 
Trent, nicht wahr.” 

There was instinctive antagonism in 
his tone—the antagonism that is equally 
rife on either side of the. Austria-Ital- 
ian border. And there was added a 
touch of contempt for her disorderly 
self. 

“Thou art a Wilsche,” he said again. 

“Ja wohl,” she answered, slowly. “ But 
the Wdlsche can work ; she has hands.” 

“There’s a stall-maid needed,” said 
Herr Mayr, with a reluctant glance at 
the open letters in his hand. “Can’st 
tend cattle?” 

“Ach ja. ’Tis the work I like best.” 

“ And who may this be, come a-lagg- 
ing after thee?” asked the innkeeper as 
the figure of an old man shambled 
across the square. “He is of thy 
people : one always kens a WAlscher.” 

For an instant the girl showed sur- 
prise; then there came a sharp, sud- 
den gleam to her eyes. 

“It is Beppe, brother to my mother,” 
she answered sullenly. “ She wasangry 
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that I would come, and alone; so she 
sent the old man after me.” 

Then in her rapid Southern patois 
that Herr Mayr could not understand, 
she turned upon the new-comer. 

“T have told him thou art brother to 
my mother—capisci? Do not thou dare 
say otherwise.” 

He dropped his head. He was spare 
and old, and he seemed to shrivel under 
her gaze. 

“Tam brother—to her—mother,” he 
said. Then under his breath: “Be not 
angry, Gina ; *twas thy mother sent me.” 

“Gut, gut, I cannot stand here all the 
day to talk,” broke in the Wirth. “If 
ye care to work in the stalls—ye two—ye 
may stay. But the cattle must be well 
tended, mind. Donnerwetter! That 
I must trust them to ye, W4lschers !” 

He bade them follow him into the 
inn, the ground-floor being a great cool 
stone-paved space, opening like a cav- 
ern from the sunny square. Seating 
himself at a beer table he plunged a 
quill into an earthenware ink-well and 
drew up a form of contract on a large 
sheet of foolscap, which he stamped 


‘* THE DISTANCE BETWEEN US IS:NOT SO GREAT.” 


witha government stamp. In it, Beppe, 
the Wdlscher, and Regina, his niece, 
pledged themselves to his service as 
cattle tenders, in return for board and 
lodging and twenty florins each at the 
end of the season. He read it aloud and 
pushed it toward them to sign. 

Beppe drew back; in his day Italy 
had not taught her children to write. 
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“Sign thou, for both,” said the Wirth 
to Regina. 

“Sign it not,” cautioned old Beppe. 
‘“’Twill bind us, mayhap, against our 
will.” 

But Regina signed for them both in 
with many 


a fine Italian hand and 
flourishes. 

“Gut, gut,” said Herr 
scant patience. “Come 
stalls and get ye to work. 
then eat. That’s our motto. 

Twenty head of cattle were to be 
Gina’s care. As she entered the wide 
shadowy stables they turned their heads 
toward her, one by one, regarding her 
with expressive eyes. Regina loved no 
human being as she loved the cows she 
had been wont to tend on her own 
Southern hills, and here in the stalls, al- 
most dumb herself among an alien 
people, she was at home with the dumb 
beasts. 

When Herr Mayr had bustled off tc 
other affairs, and they were alone, old 
Beppe asked : 

“Why didst tell him a lie, Carina? 
What helps it to say that I am brother 
to thy mother?” 

“Why didst follow me, 
then?” demanded the girl, 
angrily. 

“Thy mother would have 
itso. After thou wert gone 
she was half wild with fear, 
and she said to me: ‘ Follow 
her, Beppe. She is but a 
child and headstrong. She 
is too young to go out into 
the world alone. I have anx- 
iety and I cannot ‘sleep nor 
eat until thou go after her.’” 

Gina was patting the sleek 
side of Tawny, the bull, and 
Beppe could not see her face. 
She did not answer him. 

“Why saidst thou I was 
brother to thy mother?” he 
persisted. “I like it not; 
and it was a lie.” 

The girl gave a short laugh. 

“ And is it now that old Beppe turns 
preacher? Mache! What is it, then— 
a little lie more or less? It harms no 
one. And what would’st thou, then? 
That I should tell the Herr Wirth, ‘this is 
Beppe, who would fain be my lover, and 
I—-I spit upon him.’ Would’st thou that 
I tell him this?” 

She laughed again, and he winced as 


Mayr, with 
now to the 
First work, 


” 


(p. 12.) 
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though something hurt him. “Ja che, 
Beppe, thou art naught ; naught save an 
old fool of fifty.” 

Beppe strode towards her and shook 
his head savagely. Over it the long hair 
lay thick and dusty. He wore a loose 
and badly-worn jacket,.and a collar of 
mangy fur was round his neck. It was 
July, but he shivered in the chill of the 
Alpine air. 

“Fifty is not yet old,” he protested. 

“Think’st I do not know how thou 
and the mother plot together?” cried 
the girl. “Many a time have I heard 
ye both when ye thought I was not by. 
The mother knows thou hast a bit laid 
by, and . 

“Thy mother is a rare woman for 
sense,” said Beppe. 

“Then wed thou with her,” laughed 
Gina. “’Twould not be unfit. She is 
thy younger by a good ten years, and 
still comely.” 

Beppe settled his head further down 
into the mangy fur and grumbled aloud: 
he hoped she would hear him and relent. 

“’Twas for this, then, I left my cot in 
the Trentino forest. The mother said I 
could win thee by devotion, but thou 
hast a heart 
of—nay, 





thou hast 
not a heart 
at “abi, 


"Twould 
serve thee 
right to 
marry an 
Austrian 
lover; one 
who would 
beat thee; 
one who is 
foe to thy 
country and 
thy people.” 

Regina went 
from stall to stall 
among the kine, patting 
each one, feeding them with 
wisps of hay from her hand 
and calling them by endear- 
ing names. 

Old Beppe scoffed. 

“ They're Austrian, these 
cows. ‘They'll not under- 
stand thee. What Austrian 
ever yet understood Italian 
ways and hearts? Thou dost 
but waste words, Gina.” 





HERR FELIX, THE HANDSOME HOF-BAUER. (J. &.) 





But she would not speak to him nor 
notice him, and she went about her work 
as though he were not there. 

As the days passed the cattle did come 
to know her and to comprehend her 
gentle tones, if not her words. 

Early every morning she drove them 
to pasture upon one or another of the 
wide grassy plains of the Ritten; and 
all day while they grazed she sat on a 
hillock of grass or under the shade of a 
mountain larch looking up at the drift- 
ing fleece in the sky and watching the 
lights come and go on the high bare 
cliffs. 

Beppe rarely came to the pastures. 
Even his boasted devotion was not proof 
against her taunts, or worse still, her dis- 
dain. When.the stall work was done he 
went out into the fields with the farmers 
and Regina seldom saw him except at 
milking time, and then there was but 
scant time for talk when the full-ud- 
dered cows were restless and the Frau 

Wirthin 
was wait- 
Lag to 
strain the 
milk... But 
Regina was 
learning 
other 
things than 
the shapes 
of the sum- 
mer clouds. 
The petted 
child, the’ 
belle of her 
: nativeham- 
let, was 
+} learning 
how it felt 
‘to be an 
underling, 
anobody, an 
alien among 
a hated race. 
For to the 
Tyrolese 
she was a 
Walsche — 
utmost term 
of reproach 
—standing 
for all that 
the ancient 
. Romans 
meant by 
barbarian. 
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On Sundays and holidays her loneliness 
was almost unbearable. She scorned 
the hobble-de-hoy lads and their stalwart 
sweethearts, yet it was dreary to be 
always alone, and she could not under- 
stand why none of them ever looked at 
her. 

“Could they think she was promised 
to old Beppe ?” she wondered. 

She was constantly missing something 
here in the cool, green North. Adulation 
had been about her from her childhood, 
like the warm airs of her native land, 
but here she was regarded no more than 
any little rough-shod goat-herd. 

Time wore on until the fif- 
teenth of August, when occur- 
red the annual festa of the 
Virgin. 

All work was _ sus- 
pended save that of 
the stalls. High mass 
was to be celebrated 
in the church, and a 
grand procession was 
afterwards to march 
from church to church 
and hamlet to hamlet. 

“And shall I not 
march, too?” asked 
Gina of Frau Mayr. “I 
have my lovely first 
communion dress and 
my wreath of white 
flowers. It will seem 
like home and a 

“Thou?” cried the 
Frau Wirthin with icy 
contempt. “Thou 
march in our sacred 
procession; thou, a 
Wilsche ?”’ 

The little church was 
crowded to overflowing, 
and Gina could only 
kneel on the broad 
window-ledge outside. She 
peered in at the flower-decked 
altar and the lighted candles, 
and the priests moving toand fro amidst 
clouds of incense. 

She was one of many who were kneel- 
ing outside, for the country folk were 
gathered from far and near on this the 
greatest festa day of the year. Slowly 
they formed into line, the church ban- 
ners borne on the shoulders of the 
younger men ; priests in glittering vest- 
ments walking under a silken baldachin, 
and a wreathed image of the Madonna 
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carried by a company of young girls in 
flowing veils. 

Older men, women and little children 
were telling their beads as they walked, 
and the chorus of voices rose in a full 
monotone of prayer. The village band 
played lustily, the organ pealed, the 
















‘* AND WHO MAY THIS BE, COME A-LAGGING AFTER 
THEE?” (f. 3.) 

steeple bells clamored, and occasional 
small cannon boomed from the roadside. 

Out the church door and across the 
square to the main road; up a slight 
ascent and round a rocky barrier to a 
Station of the Cross where there was a 
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halt for prayer; through the neighbor- 
ing hamlet and back again, this time 
winding along the meadows and flash- 
ing in and out among the larch trees of 
the forest, the long procession went, 
like a wavering many-colored ribbon, 
with the swaying banners and white 
robes of the girls, the dots of blue of 
the women’s aprons, the gleam of silk 
and of gold andsilver embroidery. 
Gina watched the slow return over 
the meadow sward and her heart was 





‘* THOU MUST NOT MIND A RUDE JOKE.” (f. zo.) 


stirred. As the long line moved across 
the square and the Host was carried 
past she fell to her knees among. the 
reverent crowd; but a moment later 
scrambling to her feet again, her eye 
was held by the bearer of one of the 
beautiful, swinging banners. He wasa 
tall man, and he bent far back as he 
walked, in order to sustain the weight. 
He had a dark, keen face, and his bold 
bright eyes swept the crowd. 


“ He is fine—like our Southern men.” 
thought Gina. The veiled maidens 
came next, and Gina felt a pang of envy. 
Among these she had hoped to walk, 
but instead she was one of the outsiders, 
and dressed only in her stall garb. 

The angry blood flew to her face. 
And just at that moment two sweet eyes 
looked straight into hers and a smile 
fell upon her that was like no other 
smile had ever been for her. 

“Who is that?” she asked, pointing 
an eager finger. 

“That? Oh, that is 
nobody but old Therese. 
Therese of Lengstein,” 
was the answer. 

“She is my one friend 
on the Ritten,”’ muttered 
Gina, as she went back 
to the stalls, “I'll re- 
member her name— 
Therese of Lengstein.” 

““Did’st see it?” she 
asked of Beppe. “’Twas 
fine, eh? But oh, not to 
compare with our Italy.” 

He took advantage of 
her graciousness. 

“Our Italy,” he cried. 
“Thine and mine, 
Carina.” 

But she mocked at 
him with a laugh. 
“Can’st never remember 
thy fifty years? I am 
not Carina—at least, not 
thine.” ( 

“ Diavoletta,art thou,” 
he replied, angrily. 

And as she laughed again he went 
away, leaving her alone in the stalls. 


Il. 

Scarcely a day passed that Regina 
did not see Herr Felix, the handsome 
Hof-Bauer. 

When she drove her cattle to their 
pasture near the larches, he would either 
be striding along the Lengstein road at 
the head of his ox-cart, crossing the 
meadows within a stone’s throw of her, 
swinging his axe in the forest, or hay- 
making on the slopes of the Ritten. 

She began to watch for him just as 
before she had watched the cloud 
fleeces in the sky. 

One day when there was a press of 
work, the Herr Innkeeper sent Regina 
into the hay-field. 
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“Old Beppe must herd the cattle 
alone through the haying season,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Thou art young and strong and 
worth six of him.” 

And Gina found it a pleasant change 
to toss and pitch the newly-cut grass, 
making one among a long line of 
women and men, who raked it into 
ridges. She noted, too, how the men's 
glances. followed her and how the wom- 
en eyed her askance. 

“They are envious of me, all these 
stout Madchen,” she said to Beppe that 
evening while milking. “They are 
envious because the men give me a 
helping-hand now and then.” 

“ Have a care, child,” admonished the 
old man. “Set not thy heart ona lad.” 

“On one of these Tiroler Bauers? 
laughed Gina. “There’s no danger.” 

Passing to and fro about his own af- 
fairs, Herr Felix found some pretext for 
visiting the hay-fields every day. He 
liked his réle of handsome Hof-Bauer, 
and often he would snatch a pitchfork 
from the hand of a laborer and pitch 
and toss with a gay good-will that im- 
parted itself to them all. 

He was like a prince among them. 
He was second on the Ritten only to 
the Herr Wirth himself, and he might 
marry the Wirth’s daughter—even the 
Wirth’s daughter, if it pleased him. 

And Gina, as she raked the hay so 
busily that she could never lift her eyes, 
nevertheless knew the moment he leaped 
the wall and saw without seeming to 
see, the careless grace with which he 
swung across the field as though all the 
world were his own. 

“Who is the stranger?” he asked one 
day of brown Anna, the swiftest hay- 
maker on Ritten. 

Anna shrugged her shoulders. 

“*Tis only the Walsche, the stall- 
maid. I know not why the Herr Wirth 
sends her into the hay-field. She is 
not of us.” 

“She is a beauty, Anna,” teased Herr 
Felix. “A wunderschines Maal.” 

Anna tossed the hay. 

“Tell me,” persisted Herr Felix. “Is 
she not a beauty?” 

“A beauty she may be, I know not; 
but a Wilsche, for all that. And with 
never a civil word for one of us.” 

Think’st she would not give a civil 
word to me?” cried Herr Felix, with his 
ready laugh. 


“T know not,” answered the woman. 
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Herr Felix turned to a group at his 
left. 

“She does not talk, the Wilsche?” he 
asked. 

“Ach ja, fast enough in that queer, 
senseless gabble of her own,” answered 
big Ernst. 

“But never a word for ye lads, per- 
haps? Yet she is so wunderschon, 1 
marvel ye are not all a-courting her.” 

Ernst did not speak, and Franz] cast 
a sheepish look toward Anna, his shrew- 
ish sweetheart ; but Hans, who was only 
a boy, answered smartly 

“We leave that to our betters,” Herr 
Hof- Bauer.” 

Again Herr Felix laughed. 

“Who likes to wager a zehnele that I 
make her speak ?” 

But the men would not bet; was 
not every girl on the Ritten in love 
with the Hof-Bauer, even their own 
sweethearts? 

Herr Felix thought a moment, then 
knitted his brows into a scowl and bent 
a severe look on Gina. Striding across- 
the field, he laid his hand on her rake. 

“What dost thou?” he cried in an 
angry tone. “Surely, thou hast never 
raked in a hay-field before.” 

Regina looked at him and her eyes 
flashed, but she did not speak. 

He jerked the rake roughly from her. 

“Stand by and take a lesson, Madl,” 
he said, shortly. 

Regina folded her arms across her 
breast while he raked the loose hay and 
spread it out to catch the sunlight. 

She muttered a word under her breath. 

“What is’t, then?” he demanded. 
“What sayest thou? *Tisthe Walscher 
lingo. Thou should’st master our Ger- 
man—but I’ve no time to teach thee.” 

His voice was harsh, hisfrown heavy, 
and she could not see the twinkle in his 
eye. His dark, keen face was shaded 
by a hat of Tirolean felt, broad of brim 
and turned up at one side, where it was 
caught by a black cock’s wing, above 
which soared a long straight plume of 
spotless white, which bent and swayed 
only at the tip. No other man on the 
Ritten wore such a one. Far as one 
could see along the mountain side the 
Hof-Bauer was known by his straight, 
white plume. 

He knew the men were watching, and 
yet she had not spoken. 

“ What saidst thou, Madi? Hast no 
tongue that thou dost never speak ?” 
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The German words came slowly, but 
Gina answered : 

“Tf the Herr Hof-Bauer choose to do 
the stall-maid’s work—she must be con- 
tent.” 

He scarcely heard what she said, but 
throwing aside the rake he lifted his felt 
hat and waved it over his head until the 
spotless plume glistened in the sunlight. 
And he uttered a joyous jédel which 
was echoed by Franzl and Ernst, and 
chorused by all the men and women in 
the field—save only the boy Hans. 

They came trooping over to Gina’s 
furrow, a broad smile on every face. 

“The Hof-Bauer has won,” they 
shouted. ‘“ Hurrah for the Hof-Bauer.” 

“Serves her right for a _ proud 
Wilsche,” muttered big Ernst. 

But the boy Hans scoffed. 

“So, so! thou wouldst have sweet- 
hearted perhaps, thou big, ugly Ernst, 
and the Mad! would none of thee.” 

“ Thinkst I would go after a Wilsche?” 
cried Ernst. 

For a moment Regina faced the 
laughing group in dumb surprise ; then 
her eyes flashed and her bosom heaved 
as she poured forth a volley of wrath in 
her own tongue. Her voice rang as she 


spared them no epithet of scorn or 
ignominy. 
The women stared at her and moved 


away; the men muttered something 
apologetically, and went back to their 
furrows ; only Herr Felix stood by with 
sparkling eyes. When she turned to 
him, her face froze. ; 

“The Herr Hof-Bauer is pleased to 
rake hay. I will go to the stalls.” 

She started off across the field, her 
brown ankles showing slenderly above 
her coarse nailed boots, as the edge of 
her scarlet’ petticoat swept the hay 
ridges. Hecalled to her, but she would 
not turn; then he strode after her and 
laid a hand on her shoulder. He knew 
they were all watching. 

“Take the rake,” he said, gently. 
“Thou must not mind a rude joke or 
two; we are rough mountaineers.” He 
heid the rake toward her, but she shook 
his hand from her shoulder and faced 
him defiantly. 

“Tt is thy work to rake the hay, not 
mine,” he continued. “These are not 
my fields, but Herr Mayr’s. Thou must 
do as he bids thee.” Again he held the 
rake out to her, but she stood with her 
arms rigidly folded. 


An angry flush glowed through his 
dark skin. Who was this stall-maid, 
this Walsche—that she should defy 
him ? 

“ Ach wohl,” he cried, flinging down 
the rake with an angry gesture. “ Do 
as thou wilt. What is it to me?” 

He ran off down the slope and leaped 
the wall into the road, but not until he 
was out of sight, and the last glimmer 
of the tall white plume faded among the 
larches, did Gina stoop to pick up the 
take. As she went back to her work the 
women avoided her, keeping to the far 
side of the field, but the men tried to 
make friends in their awkward fashion. 

Franzl cast a wary eye toward Anna’s 
broad back as he said : 

““Ne’er thee mind, Madl: They ill- 
treat thee because thou art a Wdlsche 
and also schon. That’s the secret, after 
all. Thou art a pretty Madl, and 3 

“It is the same to me,” answered the 
girl, wearily. “I'd rather they’d leave 
me alone.” 

Ernst came and rakeda long time by 
her side, but she would not look at him, 
and at last he shook his head and 
growled : 

“Too proud art thou. 
eyes to the Hof-Bauer ? 
like the dust of the road to him. Thou, 
a stall-maid and a Wdlsche! Content 
thee, Madl, with one who is not so far 
above thee.” 

She raked on in silence and he added : 

“Though even I, Ernst, the Wirth’s 
swineherd, do stoop somewhat to mate 
with thee, for thou art a Wdlsche.” 

“T mate with no one,” she answered, 
curtly. 

He muttered a #ase word and fell 
back to let her pass-him. To Gina, at 
that moment, it seemed that all the 
world had set its face against her. 

Some moments later the boy Hans 
slouched toward her. He was only fif- 
teen, heavy, hobble-de-hoy and dull, but 
he loved her. 

“*Tis nothing, Gina,” he said. “The 
women hate thee because the Herr Hof- 
Bauer hath called thee beautiful. And 
the men ” He stopped and laughed 
shame-facedly. 

“Franzl is feared of his Anna and 
Ernst is jealous. He boasted to us all 
the day thou cam’st up Ritten, that he 
would have thee for his Braut. He is 
angry because thou wilt not speak to 
him.” 


Dost lift thine 
Why, thou art 
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“ Nein, I will never speak with him ; 
thou art right. Heis naught to me— 
the big Tiroler Bauer.” 

Hans looked at her in surprise. 

“But we despise thee because thou 
art a Wilsche—and yet thou callest him 
Bauer. Thou seemest to despise him.” 

“ Ja, that I do.” 

“ But thou art a Wilsche—a Wiilsche,” 
he repeated. “All the world despises 
a Wiilsche.” 

Gina laughed, a free laugh of disdain. 

“And we Wilschers despise—all the 
world,” she answered. 

“ And thou—thou despisest us all— 
even me?” 

“ Nein, not thee, Hanzel.” 

“Still thou arta Wilsche,” he persist- 
ed; he could not understand. 

“Come down into the Wilscher coun- 
try,” she cried. See what the ages have 
given us, what we give to the world. 
My Italy has been the light of civiliza- 
tion—but why do I speak. A Wilsche? 
Yes, I am an Italian peasant.” In like 


tone she might have said: “I am an 
Italian princess,” 

“ Kiiss der hand,” he exclaimed, invol- 
untarily, and ran off. 

Regina raked hay all day long and 


went to the stalls at night. She sank 
wearily down upon her milking stool 
and leaned her head against Bossy’s side. 

“TI wish I had never come up Rit- 
ten,” she exclaimed, 

Beppe was setting his brimming milk- 
pails in a row with others, all just filled 
and.foaming. He made a quick step 
toward her. 

“Let us go home again—come,” he 
cried. ‘“ Home to our own land and peo- 
ple. I hate the gruff tongue of these 
Tiroler folk. Let us go home, Gina.” 

Something like a suppressed sob quiv- 
ered against Bossy’s side. 

Beppe drew nearer. 

“Come home, Cara mia. Come home 
with me. We will go together. Thou 
wilt let me love thee, and—and one day 
—thou wilt marry me, Cara, eh ?” 

Regina looked up to the spare, bent 
figure and the mangy collar of fur. 

“No, thou old fool, never!” she cried. 

“Diavolo,” muttered Beppe, as he 
stumbled back over the milk-pails. 


III. 


Herr Felix did not come again to the 
hay-field, and Gina passed her days in 
hard work ana in silence, save for a few 


It 


words now and then with the boy Hans. 
She grew weary of the haymaking and 
longed to get back to the lonely pastures 
with the cows. 

The innkeeper’s broad fields were 
reaped at last ; the hay was stacked in 
rounded cocks or hung to dry on high, 
wooden scaffoldings. Regina was or- 
dered back to the stalls, and young Hans 
had a look in his face at which the older 
men mocked. 

“Dost think that she cares for thee— 
that Wilsche ?” they asked. 

“Neither for me nor another,” an- 
swered the boy stoutly, for he knew 
what they thought. 

And Franzl winked, while big Ernst 
laid his finger astride his nose. 

“For no man save the haughty Hof- 
Bauer,” they said, and laughed. 

Yet Gina would have told them that 
since that day in the fields, when he 
mocked her, she had hated him. 

Her favorite pasture lay beyond the 
larch groves toward Lengstein, and he 
was often passing. She wondered what 
took him so much that way, for his own 
farm-lands lay the other side of Ritten. 

He never passed her without a nod of 
recognition, but he spoke to her first 
one day late in autumn when she was 
lying in the grass, close-clipped by the 
browsing cattle. 

“ So—thou hast leisure to day-dream, 
Madl? The hay is well raked at last, 
and safe in the Wirth’s big barns, ja?” 

She raised herself on her elbow to 
look at him ; she had been dozing in the 
sunlight, and her eyes opened wide. 

“Ja, Herr Hof-Bauer, and by no help 
of thine.” 

“Tt was no work for me,” he answered. 

Something that had been rankling 
within her, burst forth. 

“ Ach nein, thou art Hof-Bauer—Herr 
Felix. While I—I am only astall-maid. 
The Wilsche, they call me.” 

He looked surprised and an instant 
later amused, then he dropped lightly 
on the grass beside her. 

“Stall-maid and Wilsche, ja. 
thou art also a pretty child, Madl.” 

His voice sounded gentle. He reached 
over and smoothed her hand with his 
own, that was hard with field-work. 

“The distance between us is not so 
great,” he said, with a laugh. 


But 


“The Hof-Bauer rakes his own fieldss#™ 
She drew 
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not another’s ; that’s all.” 
her hand away from under his. 
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“ Art still angry with me, Madl?” he 
asked. “Still angry because of that 
day in the haying ?” 

“T have been,” she answered ;. then 
her eyes kindled. “Yes, I am’ angry 
still. ‘T'was cruel to a stranger maid— 
there before them all.” 

“T did not mean it so,” he said, peni- 
tently. “We are rough jesters, we 
Tirolers. I—I liked thee always.” 

But at this she sprang to her feet. 

“T am only the Wiilsche,” she said, 
coldly. 

“And prouder of that than if thou 
wert- id 

He stopped short. 

“Than if I were of kin to the ruler of 
Tirol. The Herr Hof-Bauer is right.” 

“Gina,” he cried; “Gina.” 

But he clenched his fists and bit back 
the words that were even on hislips. In 
an instant it seemed to him that he had 
never cared for any woman before. 
Thert he broke into a loud laugh. 

“ Nothing, child,” he said, in answer 
to her look of surprise. “I am-silly— 
mad—but thou, thou art worthy to be a 
princess.” 

He lifted his hat and went away. 

“What was it? What was it? Is she 
a witch, then, that stall-maid ?” 

But Gina’s face was like sunlight. 
Herr Felix, the Hof-Bauer, had lifted 
his hat to her; to her, the Wilsche, the 
despised. She wished that Franzl and 
Anna and big Ernst had been there. 

Next day he came again, with a plaus- 
ible pretext ; perhaps he needed to make 
an excuse to himself. He carried his 
hat in one hand, his long white plume 
in the other. 

“See how it is broken,” he cried. 
“That is bad luck for a Ritten man. 
Fasten it for me, thou Kleine.” 

He laughed as he let it fall into her 
lap. 

She ran the pretty plume once or 
twice through her fingers, then held it 
out to him. But he shook his head. 

“Nein, Liebling, place it thou in my 
hat. No other Madl will I have do it.” 

“T cannot,” she answered. 

“Ah, then, thou art still unforgiving.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Then she caught up his hat and set 
the plume half-defiantly, as though in 
protest against herself. 

He laughed triumphantly. The mount- 
ain wind had blown her hair loose, 
and now a deep color mantled her cheeks, 
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“ What can I give thee, in return?” he 
asked. - Her eyes grew wistful, but she 
only said: “I have need of naught.” 

“T can give thee nothing,” he said. 
“But thou can’st give me something 
still.” 

“1 am only the stall-maid,” she an- 
swered. “I can give nothing; I have 
nothing.” 

He bent over her suddenly, bring- 
ing his dark keen face close to her 
lips. 

“Hast nothing—nothing, Gina?” 

But as he would have laid his arm 
about her she pushed him from het 
with her strength that was like a 
boy’s. “I’m not a plaything for the 
Herr Hof-Bauer. I’m the stall-maid.” 

“*Tis what thou sayest ever,” he grum- 
bled, “and what I would gladly for- 
get. Oh, Gina, why have I not known 
thee until it was too late?’ But 
she did not hear him. She had run 
from him across the pasture and 
hidden herself behind the grazing cat- 
tle. He did not come again; she could 
not even catch a glimpse of the long 
white plume along the Lengstein road. 
She was crosser than ever with-.old 
Beppe and impatient with the cows, and 
the days in the pasture dragged. 

She told herself she was glad he did 
not come, and said it so often and so 
persistently that perhaps it was true. 

But when at last one day she saw the 
white plume nodding from over the wall 
her heart stood still. She sprang, to 
covert behind Tawny, but he came 
straight across the field and lifted the 
broad felt in greeting. 

“Hast thought what I can give thee, 
child?” he asked with a bright smile. 

“T did thee no service, Mein Herr.” 

“Thou did’st fasten the white plume 
in my hat, Gina. Dost ken what that 
means, or no ?” 

He did not wait for her answer; he 
knew he had caught her unawares, 
‘*When amountain maid fastens a plume 
in a lad’s hat, tis a sign she takes him 
for—her Schatz.” 

The warm blood rushed to Gina’s 
face. 

“T—did not know,” she faltered. 

He slipped to her side behind old 
Tawny. 

“Thou hast taken me for thy sweet- 
heart, little one.” 

Then by a sudden impulse he threw 
both arms around her. 
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No one was there to heed, save the 
grazing cattle. 

‘Thou did’st take me for thy sweet- 
heart, thou silly child, although thou 
did’st not know. And I—see, what I will 
take from thee.” Then he lifted her 
chin in his hand and kissed her lips. 

She gave a glad little cry. 

“Thou lovest me; thou? Madonna 
mia, what joy.” 

“And who could help but love thee, 
thou pretty child.” 

Yet her glad cry had startled him. 

“ To think that thou shouldst love me,” 
she said. “And I—I must have loved 
thee, too, all the time, though I thought 
it was hate I felt. Even now I scarcely 
know, do I love or do I hate thee?” 

His arms were about her and her head 
was upon his breast. 

“T could slave for thee, or—I could 
kill thee. So do the Wilschers love.” 

He shuddered, but the next minute he 
laughed. a 

“JT will take thy, love, Liebchen, not 
thy hate,” he cried. 

Then he led her across a field to a seat 
under the larches. The hours sped on 
wings, and it was not till the shadows 
lengthened that he sprang to his feet in 
dismay. 

“Old Beppe will be so angry,” she 
was saying. “He thinks to wed me 
himself.” And big Ernst wanted me for 
his sweetheart! Ah! he is too ugly. 
And little Hans—dear little Hans—but 
he isa boy. ‘Thou art finer than them 
all, my—my Schatz.” 

He kissed her twice for that; and 
once more for good-bye. 

“Old Beppe will be the worst,” she 
went on. “ The mother sent him to take 
care of me. Now, what will he say ?” 

Herr Felix started. 

“Oh, but thou must not tell him. 
Thou must tell no one.” 

“And why?” with quick suspicion. 
“Because I am the Wilsche? Dost 
thou not mean to marry me? Hast thou 
not said thou lovest me? Why, then, 
shall I not tell old Beppe ?” 

His face darkened with a look of pain. 
“ Silly child.” 

“No silly child,” she said, fiercely. 
Tell me quickly, hast thou fooled me?” 
‘*Nein, nein, Liebchen. I would not 
fool thee so. But why should we tell it 
to any one—our little secret?” 

She turned toward him with a smile. 

“It was a shame to distrust thee,” she 
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cried. “Thou art right, we will tell it 
to no one.” 

He drew apart from her and tried to 
speak. There was something he had 
been forgetting all that afternoon. 

“Listen, Gina. I—I—” 

There was acatch in his breath. He 
stopped short, then tried once more. 

“ Some one—I ought to have told you 
—some one has put a white plume—in 
my hat.” 

He thought she would be again sus- 
picious ; that so he should make her 
understand. But instead she turned 
her beautiful face toward him with a 
radiance in the eyes. 

“Yes, yes, it was 1 ; even as thou thy- 
self did’st bid me.” 

In that moment he told himself he 
loved her and should love her always, 
whatever wrong might come of it. He 
held. her face between his hands and 
kissed it gently. ; 

“But tell no one, Gina,” he said, as 
he left her in the fast gathering gloom. 

That was the first of many magic 
days. The larch pastures were so lonely, 
so far away from the busy village life, 
there could be no fitter scene for the 
enacting of an autumn idyl. 

Sometimes she asked him how it 
was that he had come to love her, and 
his answer was always the same: 

“I could not help it, Liebchen; thou 
art so beautiful.” 

“They have always told me so, yet I 
never cared about it until now,” she 
would say with a low, sweet laugh. 

But he never left her without caution- 
ing her to silence, and she wondered 
why. Another thing puzzled her. He 
would not greet her in the square near 
the inn, nor at the church porch of a 
Sunday, and he forbade her to seem to 
know him except in the larch pasture. 

“But why?” sheasked. ‘“Thousayest 
ever thou art not ashamed of the 
Wilsche. And when we are wed, ’twill 
be known over all Ritten.” 

“Time enough, then,” he answered, 
and frowned so sternly that she was 
half-angered, half-frightened. 

“Tf it shame thee to speak to me, why 
then dost thou wear my plume in thy 
hat ?’’ she asked one day. 

“ 7hy plume ?” in surprise. “ Ithought 
I had told thee. It was never ¢hy plume, 
Gina.” 

“Whose, then ?” she cried. 

But he had learned to dread that gleam 
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of suspicion in her eyes. He shuddered 
even as he laughed. Then he took her 
in his arms and kissed her, telling her 
that “she was always a little fool to 
doubt him, but so wondrous pretty that 
he was a fool, too—about her.” She 
passed the weeks in a day-dream, crossed 
only now and then bya cold, cruel fear, 
which she shook off defiantly. 

“He does love me; he tells me so. 
And one happy day I shall be the Hof- 
Bauerin of the Ritten.” 

Meanwhile his keen face grew darker, 
his manner was often curt. Sometimes 
he spoke roughly to her, but when she 
looked at him with a hurt surprise, he 
was quick to kiss the hurt away. 

One day he came to her with a great 
resolve. 

“ Listen, child, I must tell thee some- 
thing—or rather thou shalt tell to me. 
Suppose—we will but suppose—that this 
were to be our last day together?” 

She laughed confidently. 

“Why, we shall always be together.” 

“But suppose—something were to 
happen—and we two—should never see 
each other again ?” 

She laughed again as she said : 

“Ah, Lieber, why should we try to 
suppose what can never, never be?” 

But he persisted. 

“Tell me, Gina, what would’st tnou 
do, if I—if I—should go away from 
thee ?”’ 

He was holding her close in his arms 
and she answered confidently : 

“But I know thou wilt not; thou can’st 
not. I cannot even suppose it.” 

He grew impatient with her for her 
very trust. 

“Perhaps then it will be thee that 
goes, Gina? Away off over the hills to 
the South, even as thou didst come.” 

She clung to him then as though she 
were hurt. 

“How can’st thou say such things? 
They torture me.’ 

He bit his lips. 

“T am but supposing,” he said. 

“Thou wilt never leave me,” she 
sobbed. “And I—I could not live with- 
out thee. Promise me, thou wilt never 





talk so to me any more.” 

He could feel her sobs against his 
breast, but he steeled himself. 

“T must, Gina. 
that thou must know. 
thee, than another.” 

Her 


There is something 
Better I tell it 


arms fell from his neck. 
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“Art thou going away?” she asked. 

“No, I am not going away.” 

“Then never dream that I shall leave 
thee. I could not be untrue. Thou art 
too dear to me.” 

She spoke with simple dignity. 

“ Unless,” she added, “ unless thou 
bid me. Tell me, Lieber, dost thou 
bid me go?” He covered his face with 
his hands and groaned aloud: 

“Oh, that I were not bound.” 

Then he stretched his arms out to- 
wards her with a sudden cry. “Oh, 
my Liebling, my love, my only love, 
I would never bid thee go.” 


IV. 


Regina was dazed and troubled as 
she drove her cows home at twilight. 
She had not understood her lover; 
surely he was her lover, though he had 
been so strange to-day. 

Old Beppe was busy about the stalls, 
filling the mangers with fodder for the 
night and ranging the shining milk- 
pails ready for the milking. Gina had 
been kinder to him of late, and had 
even troubled herself to talk a little 
with him now and then. 

To-night he had something on his 
mind. He kept looking over toward 
her and clearing his throat to begin, 
but he found it difficult. Gina was hur- 
rying with the milking; both she and 
the cows were impatient. 

Beppe’s face was flushed and there was 
a malicious gleam in his eyes. 

He burst out roughly at last : 

“Thou hast kept thy secret w ell, Gina; 
but even the larches have eyes.’ 

“What mean’st thou?” She was 
startled. 

Beppe laughed; a hoarse, cackling 
laugh that irritated her. 

“Thou foolish maid, who scorns the 
love of honester men; thou art not so 
chary of thy kisses, after all.” 

The milk was streaming into the pail 
and Beppe had to raise his voice. 

“TI promised thy mother to have a 
care of thee, but thou art a willful maid; 
thou would’st never heed the counsel of 
Beppe. Gina, thou hast been a fool.” 

“And if I have, what is it to thee ?” 

“Thou dream’st he loves thee,-eh ?” 

“T dream it not. I know it.” 

The old man shook his head. His 
voice was no longer vasping, it was sad. 

“Thou dost not even deny it? Shame 
upon thee, Gina.” 

















“ Shame upon me,” she cried, starting 
to her feet. “Is it ashame to me that 
I am beloved of the Hof-Bauer?” 

She bit her lips and the tears sprang 
to her eyes, but it was too late. She had 
told. She carried her milking stool to 
the next cow in the long row, making 
all the clatter she could to drown Beppe’s 
voice ; but he came and stood beside 
her; he would be heard. 

“Love thee? No, it is only that thou 
hast bewitched him.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Even as I have thee, old Beppe,” she 
cried tauntingly. 

He turned upon her with fury. 

“Me? Yes, and scores of others. 
Look even now at big Ernst and the 
boy Hans. Thou hast no pity in thy 
heart, Gina, and fate will hold no pity 
for thee.” 

“Thou art jealous and angry, Beppe. 
’Tis well thou speakest in our own 
tongue, else ‘twould be no secret in the 
village. Why may not the Hof-Bauer 
marry the girl he loves?” 

“He speaks to thee of marriage, 
then?” asked the man, more quietly. 

Gina started. Her corner was dim, 
and the shadows hid her. She had 
loved, she had not counted words. 

“What is it then to love, old Beppe? 
Love ends in marriage, does it not?” 

“ Humph, not always. Tell me, Gina, 
speaks the Hof-Bauer to thee of mar- 
riage ?’’s 

ees.” 

“Thou liest !” cried Beppe, sternly. 

In silence then the two carried their 
milking stools from stall to stall until 
the Gasthaus bell rang for supper. 

Beppe stopped on his way out. 

“ T've a bit of news for thee,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“Well?” 

“It’s nothing much—it happens to 
most of us. I hope thou art not over 
silly about the Hof-Bauer?” 

“ Go on.” 

“T hate to hurt thee, Piccina, but thou 
hast made so many hearts to ache.” 

There was an unwonted softness in 
her voice as she replied : 

“Tnever meant to make thy heart 
ache, Beppe. I never understood till 
now.” 

The man shuffled his feet about and 
drew his mangy collar closer about his 
neck. He tried to be gentle, but in the 
very effort he blurted out : 
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To-morrow he 


“He lied to thee. 
weds Therese.” 

She was on her feet in an instant and 
her hands clutched at his shrinking 


shoulders. 

“ To-morrow ! 
to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow he weds 
Therese, of Lengstein.” 

She laughed wildly as she released 
him, and scarce knowing what he said, 
he chattered on : 

“Therese, of Lengstein. Eight-and- 
thirty if she’s a day. But she’s Werthin 
in her own right. They have been 
promised since they were children.” 

“Therese, of Lengstein,’ muttered 
Gina. Where had she heard the name? 

“And thou—thou could’st think he 
meant to marry thee?” 

“No, no,! did not! I knew better all 
the while. He does not love me, and 
I—I love him not. I said it only to—to 
fool thee once again, old Beppe.” 

His face brightened and he chuckled. 
The supper bell rang for the second 
time and Beppe started toward the 
door. 

“Wait, Beppe,” called Gina, softly. 
“Since it is true that—he marries 
Therese—thou knowest it for true, 
Beppe ?” 

“True enough, never fear. "Tis the 
talk.of the Ritten. Besides, has he not 
worn her white plume in his hat?” 

“ Her—white—plume ?” 

Beppe looked at her sharply. 

“Cara mia, can it be that thou did’st 
not know ?” 

“Yes, yes, Beppe, I knew. I told 
thee that I knew. But when—when is 
it to be?” 

“To-morrow morning at five, in the 
Lengstein church. There’s to be a 
wedding breakfast and a host of gay 
company.” 

The girl laughed gaily. 

“Come now, old Beppe, make haste. 
The Frau Wirthin will scold. She likes 
it not when we come late with the 
milk.” 

She shivered and passed her hand 
over her head, it felt so numb and queer, 
but she followed Beppe across the square 
and took her usual place at the table. 
Beppe watched her closely, for the. talk 
up and down the table was all of the 
Hof-Bauer’s wedding. 

“Therese is handsome still, though 
she is getting on.” 


She shook him fiercely. 
What said’st thou of 


Therese— 
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“With a Wirth-haus of her own,” said 
another. ‘“ That’s che main thing. No 
waiting for the old folk to shuffle off.” 

“And they do say,” laughed big 
Ernst, with a malicious glance towards 
Gina—“they do say, that half the 
Midchen on the Ritten will be crying 
their eyes out to-night.” 

“No one of us,” spoke brown Anna 
sharply ; “unless it be the Wilsche.”’ 

“Toss thy head and pretend thou dost 
not care,” whispered Hans. 

But the girl had not heard. She ate 
and drank as was her habit, conscious 
only of that queer feeling in her head. 

Going out from the house-place, she 
lingered for a moment in the deserted 
square. A ghostly light glimmered on 
the sharp peaks of the mountains, which 
otherwise veiled themselves, taking on 
shapes mysterious and unfamiliar. 

“He marries Therese. He marries 
Therese.” 

The larches murmured it; 
breathed through the air. 

She heard the clatter of hob-nailed 
shoes behind her on the stones ; the 
laborers were coming out to lounge 
and smoke in the piazza. 

Gina darted into the stalls with a 
sudden instinct to hide. She crouched 
down among the cows while Beppe 
came to set all in order for the night. 
All was dark except where the light of 
his lantern made a bright spot. 

When he went away, locking the stall 
doors behind him, she made herself a 
bed of hay, but she could not steep. All 
the long night she lay with unseeing 
eyes, staring up at the heavy rafters 
and listening to the gentle crunch, 
crunch, of the cows. 

It was dawn when Beppe came to un- 
lock the doors, the cows were mooing 
to be milked, all the work of the day 
was to beginagain. It would always be 
so, every day, all the days of her life. 

She crept out of her hiding place and 
reached down a milking stool. 

“Thou here?” cried Beppe. 
then hast thou slept?” 

“On the hay. What does it matter? 
Beppe, I’m going home.” Her voice 
sounded strange to him, strained and 
hoarse. 

“Home to our Italy, eh?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes grew wistful. “I 
shall goto-day. I am tired of Ritten.” 

“We cannot,” he objected. ‘“ There 
is our contract with the Wirth.” 


it was 


“ Where 


“Thou may stay, old man. 
not of thee.” 

“Thou also wilt stay,” he answered 
sneeringly. “ Thou wilt stay if but to 
give the lie to these Ritten folk. They 
speak ill of thee.” 

“What say they, then?” 

“They say—he hath betrayed thee.”’ 

A quiver ran through her limbs. She 
seemed to shrink before his questioning 
gaze. 

“Tt is true, then?” he cried. 

“Tt is not true,” she said, slowly. 
“ And for the Ritten folk let them keep 
their tongues off me.” 

“But they all talk.” There was a 
chuckle of triumphin his tone. He laid 
a heavy hand on her shoulder and held 
her fast. “He says it himself—he 
boasts of it. I heard him.” 

It was a lie, but it served his pur- 
pose. Had she not scoffed at old Beppe’s 
love? And revenge is sweet. 

“He made love to thee without any 
love in his heart. Tis a way they have, 
these young gallants. Thou art a fool, 
Regina.” 

Then she shook his veiny hand from 
her shoulder. 

“’Tis a lie, though he said it a thou- 
sand times. Let me pass, Beppe. I 
carry the milk to the Frau Wirthin.” 

And in the moment that she passed 
him she drew his knife from its sheath 
at his hip and hid it in her bodice. 

’T was but one wild bound through the 
woodlands to Lengstein. Past the pas- 
tures through the dawn-lit aisles of the 
larches. There was but one thought 
in the girl's dazed brain; to face him 
at the marriage altar and stab the das- 
tard lie down his throat. Her speed 
was as thé speed of the mountain deer 
before the hunter. The church door 
was open, the wedding party waiting. 

As she crept from arch to arch in the 
semi-dusk she could hear the low words 
of the service and the responses. Then 
the priest’s voice ceased, and the pair 
knelt silently before the altar. Gina 
crept nearer, the knife bared in her 
hand. She held it high as they rose 
from their knees and turned their faces 
toward the shadows where she lay hid. 

Just then the first ray of sunlight 
beamed through the eastern window. 
It fell athwart the bride’s face, and she 
smiled to greet the fair omen—smiled 
straight into Gina’s eyes, unknowingly. 
The girl drew back. They were the 
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same blue eyes that had smiled on her 
that festa day—the only woman’s eyes 
that had smiled on her all that long 
summer on the Ritten. 

Something broke in her heart, a mist 
fell over her eyes, and she sank to the 
floor, safe hid among the shadows. 

When she came out of church again 
the sun was high. She plunged down 
the steep path toward the valley. Her 
head was still dazed, and it seemed 
as though she had entered into another 
life. 

Someone called her name and she 
halted. It.was only young Hans who 
followed her, breathless. 

“Thou wt go, Gina?” he asked, 
sadly. 

She nodded her head in reply. 


“Thou can’st not be content with 
us ?” he persisted. 

“T am a Wilsche. 1 go to my own 
people.” 

“ And I may follow thee one day?” 

And when she did not answer, he 
thrust a star of the Edelweiss flower 
into her hand. 

“She is gone,” he said later to old 
Beppe, who was herding the cattle in 
the pasture by the larches. 

“T know,” he answered, curtly. “ Lit- 
tle fool!” 

The old man stayed and worked out the 
contract, and when the summer ended he 
pocketed Gina’s florins with his own. 

Then he picked up his stout ash stick 
and tramped back over the mountains 
to the south. 


SPORT IN SAMOAN CRAFT 


BY F. M. 


URING my stay in Samoa I was 
invited to severai characteristic 


native fishing trips. 

A short time after my arrival 
at Patu, a high chief of one of the villages 
sent some of the boys and girls of his 
family to take me out on the reef to 
catch palolo (Palolo viridis), a peculiar, 
edible worm which three mornings dur- 
ing the year is found floating on the sur- 
face of the water covering the coral reefs. 
The worms range in length from three to 
eighteen inches, are about an eighth of 
an inch thick, and are of various colors. 
The males are white and light brown, or 
ochre, those of the latter color being 
longer and more abundant. The females 
are dark sea-green and light green; the 
very dark green ones are much longer 
and vastly more abundant. They con- 
sist of a large number of broad rings 
united longitudinally, and are supposed 
to make their home among the inter- 
stices of the reefs, The tail of the palolo 
can form a disk or sucker, with power 
to attach itself to objects. This is sup- 
posed to account for the length of time 
the worms remain below the surface of 
the water each year. 

The palolo always make their appear- 
ance in October or November, on the 
morning of the day of the last quarter- 
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ing of the moon. Should that happen 
to fall on the beginning of the month, 
then another lunar month will inter- 
vene. The Samoans are very accurate 
in their calculations as to the time of 
the worm’s appearance. Certain flowers 
or blossoms give indication of the ap- 
proaching time. One flower in partic- 
ular is carefully watched, and when it 
blooms the position of the moon is ob- 
served in a given portion of the heavens. 
After that a certain number of days are 
counted, and then the fa/o/o are due. 
There is a second appearance about one 
month later, but the quantity of worms 
is much smaller. They rise to the sur- 
face to deposit their ova, which is ac- 
complished by the breaking to pieces of 
the female worms. The males also 
break in the same manner, the ova being . 
fertilized while floating on the water. 
Thus the parents are destroyed in pro- 
pagating their species. The fertilized 
eggs sink down to the reef where they 
are hatched. The young /a/olo live 
about in the reef until the next year, 
when they repeat the process. 

To catch these worms requires an 
early start in the morning, for they dis- 
appear from the surface of the water 
with the rising of the sun, and are not 
visible during the Gay. When caught 
and dropped into pans or pails, the 
wriggling and writhing mass presents 
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anything but an appetizing appearance. 
When cooked in a benana leaf, however, 
they have an oyster-like flavor, and are 
very agreeable, if you can forget how 
they look. They are considered a great 
delicacy by both whites and natives, and 
are sent as presents to distant friends 
all over the group of islands. To miss 
having a mess of falolo is the height of 
misfortune. The first morning of the 
season only a few are found, the second 
they are most plentiful, and the third 
they disappear until the following year. 

We left the house at three o’clock and 
filed down to the beach, several out- 
siders falling into the straggling line of 
march. On reaching the water’s edge 
we mounted the backs of the boys, who 
waded out through the shallow water 
and bundled us into the boat. Here we 
found the ¢aupou (great lady) of the 
village and a number of her girl friends 
and followers. A very sleepy, silent 
crowd it was—for the time being—but 
it soon became noisy enough. 

The damp, salt morning air blew in 
our faces as we pushed off in the direc- 
tion of. the outer edge of the reef. 
Shadowy moving objects were dimly 
seen, which on nearer approach proved 
to be boats and canoes. Over the water 
on all sides were dark specks moving out 
from the land. They were fishers like 
ourselves. Soon we were in the midst 
of a fleet of sixty or seventy canoes and 
boats, filled with whites and natives, all 
pushing, pulling, struggling and dipping. 
All hands were busy skimming the 
surface of the water with shallow dip 
nets made of mosquito bar stretched on 
a frame, in appearance something like 
tennis rackets. These were lifted fre- 
quently filled with quantities of palolo 
and emptied into all manner of recep- 
tacles. Good nature reigned supreme in 
spite of the collisions and mishaps that 
constantly occurred. Paddles were lost 
overboard, nets were broken, canoes were 
upset, and even the fa/olo spilled into 
the water, but these misfortunes only 
elicited bursts of laughter. If any one 
was uniucky enough not to make a 
catch the merry, black-eyed girls contrib- 
uted from their supply. Interest in the 
scene inclined me to watch the others 
without participating ; but finding my 
companions very solicitous in regard to 
my idleness, I accepted a net and 
skimmed for about half an hour with 
varying success. My endeavors were 
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greeted with smiles and glances of ap- 
proval from both sexes if the net was 
brought up full. 

Novel and amusing scenes cannot last 
always. The gray morning light soon 
began to spread over the eastern hori- 
zon, followed by a rosy flush, deepening 
into gold, which told of the swiftly ap- 
proaching “chariot of the sun.” As 
the burnished rays darted above the low 
bank of leaden clouds we turned to 
make a final dip of the nets and found 
that the palolo,a few moments before 
so plentiful, had disappeared. 

The natives often paddle far outside 
of the reefs to catch turtles in the man- 
ner that has been so often described. 
The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, 
several hundred miles south of Samoa, 
have an interesting tradition respecting 
the origin of turtles which is thus given 
in “Mariner’s Tonga Islands”: “A 
considerable time after the existence of 
mankind at Tonga, a certain god who 
lived in the sky, and whose name was 
Lagi, received a command from the 
superior gods to attend a grand confer- 
ence relating to some point of universal 
importance. Now, it happened the god 
Lagi had several children, among them 
two daughters, beautiful young goddess- 
es, who were of an age in which vanity 
was beginning to be a very strong pas- 
sion. Consequently they had often ex- 
pressed their wish to see the islands of 
Tonga and tovisit the people that dwelt 
there. But their father was too wise 
readily to give his consent. Business 
of importance, however, demanded his 
absence from the sky ; and being fear- 
ful that his inexperienced daughters 
might, in the meantime, descend to 
Tonga, he gave them the strictest com- 
mands not to leave their celestial resi- 
dence till his return. And asa motive 
for their obedience he promised to con- 
duct them himself, when he returned, 
to Tonga, and gratify their wish with 
safety to themselves. With a view to 
strengthen his injunction and better to 
insure their compliance, he represented 
in lively colors the many dangers they 
would subject themselves to by infring- 
ing upon his commands. 

“Tn the first place he told them that 
the mischievous gods who resided in 
Tonga would take every opportunity to 
molest them and throw difficulties and 
dangers in their way. Besides which, 
there were evils of greater consequence 
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to fear; for they were so beautiful, 
he told them, that the men of Tonga 
would furiously fight among themselves 
to obtain them for wives, and the quar- 
rels occasioned by them would no doubt 
offend the superior gods, and he (Lagi) 
should therefore get into disgrace. 

“The two goddesses having promised 
obedience to their father’s orders, he 
descended with speed to the meeting of 
the gods. He had scarcely left the sky 
when they began to reason together on 
what he had told them. Onesaid to the 
other, ‘Our father has only pror.ised to 
take us to Tonga that he may keep us 
here till he comes back, for has he not 
often promised us the same thing? Let 
us go to Tonga by ourselves for a little 
time, just to look at the people, and then 
we will return before he shall know 
anything of it. Besides (said both of 
them together), has he not told us that 
we are more beautiful than the women 
of Tonga? Yes! let us goimmediately 
to Tonga and be admired ; for in the 
sky there are many other goddesses 
nearly as beautiful as ourselves, and we 
are scarcely noticed!’ Ufon this they 
descended together to the island of 
Tonga, and having alighted in a lonely 
place they walked toward the capital 
town, discoursing as they went on the 
homage that was soon to be paid to 
their charms. 

“When they arrived at the town 
they found the King and all his chiefs 
and principal people engaged in some 
grand ceremony of rejoicing and drink- 
ing their ’ava. The moment they ar- 
rived all eyes were turned upon them, 
and all hearts, except those that en- 
vied, were filled with admiration and 
love. The young chiefs vied with each 
other in showing them the most sig- 
nal attentions. They already began to 
be jealous of each other. They left 
off drinking ’ava, and the whole as- 
sembly was put in confusion. 

“At length the young men began to 
quarrel among themselves; but the 
King, to settle all disputes, by virtue of 
his superior power, took them home to 
his own residence. 

“The sun had scarcely set, however, 
before certain chiefs, with a strong, 
armed force, rescued them from the 
King’s house. The whole island was 
soon in a state of confusion, and alarm, 
and early the following morning a 
bloody war commenced. In the mean- 
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time the superior gods heard what was 
going forward at Tonga ; and they im- 
mediately with great indignation charg- 
ed poor Lagi with being the cause of 
these disturbances. 

“This god said in his defense, that he 
had ordered his daughters to remain 
at home, but unfortunately they were 
disobedient children. He immediately 
left the assembly of the gods and flew 
with all speed to Tonga, where he found 
that one of his daughters, by having 
eaten of the productions of the place, 
had deprived herself of immortality, 
and was already dead. The loss of his 
daughter enraged him to the utmost 
extreme. He sought for the other, and 
seizing her by the hair, severed her head 
from her body. 

“The head he threw into the sea, then 
he flew with rage and disappointment 
back to the sky. The head in a short 
time turned into a turtle and was the 
source and origin of all the turtles now 
found in the world.” 

Of late years many of the native vil- 
lagers have purchased whale-boats from 
mariners visiting Samoa or have had 
them built by the boatbuilders at Apia. 
They are also learning to build these 
boats themselves, and in coasting about 
the islands one can see them drawn up 
on the beach in many villages. 

In these boats large fishing-parties go 
out to catch mullet. An invitation to 
participate in an expedition of this kind 
brought me out of bed at three o’clock 
one morning. After picking my way 
cautiously through the banana patches 
I reached the village designated as the 
starting point, where everything was 
quiet and all seemed wrapped in slum- 
ber ; apparently no prospect of getting 
an early start—delay is one of the prom- 
inent characteristics of the native. 

By dint of repeated coughing and 
knocking down of loose articles around 
one of the houses some of the old men 
were aroused, who turned out sleepily 
and began to growl and scold the boys 
for their lack of energy. Dusky forms 
crept out of the houses and lazily made 
preparations for embarking. 

After repeated growling and urging 
by the old fellows, the boys loaded the 
immense net, several hundred feet in 
length, on to a stretcher. Then, with 
much worry, confusion and shouting, 
they carried it down to the beach and 
dumped it into the boat. 


By this time an adjoining village had 
made the same preparations, and then 
there was a frantic scramble and race 
to see which boat would first reach the 
fishing-ground, out on the _ shallow 
lagoon over the reefs. The young fel- 
lows struck up a song with which the old- 
er ones were not familiar. This caused 
instant and manifest disapproval. “Say! 
why don’t you fellows sing a good song? 
That's no good. Sing one of the old 
time songs?” Then some old, familiar 
tune was started, in which the old men 
participated with immense satisfaction. 

When the song was finished there 
was more fretting and fuming on the 
part of the old men, for the other boat 
had almost caught up to us. “Say! 
why don’t you fellows pull? You are 
not half pulling. Do you want the 
other boat to pass us? Pull! Pull 
harder!” The following boat dropped 
behind, and everything was serene for 
amoment. Then more grumbling be- 
gan. “ Don’t suppose any one has gone 
ahead in the canoe to locate the fish. 
Dear, dear! We have wasted our time. 
Might as well turn back and go home ; 
we won't get anything. What! some 
one on the look out? Oh, yes! to be 
sure! There they are, true enough!” 

Slowly and carefully our boat crawled 
up on the shoal of fish, and we waited 
for the following boat. ‘“ Dear, dear!” 
growled the old men, “are those fellows 
never going to get here? The fish will 
all be gone. Come on, you fellows!” 
They all stood up on the seats, waving 
their paddles asa signal for the loiterers 
to hurry along. They came up at last 
with a spurt, and passed us, then there 
was another howl for them to stop. 

One boat crossed the bow of the other, 
and one end of each separate net was 
dropped into the water and men station- 
ed to connect and make fast the ends. 
The boats diverged and made a circle, 
paying out the net as they went, then 
drew in together again, and the opposite 
ends of the net were dropped, connected 
and fastened. This formeda large circle, 
the lower edge of the net dragging on 
the reef. The men stationed at differ- 
ent parts of the circle gradually pushed 
the nets together. The two opposite 


ends of each net were brought to the 
center of the circle, and each net joined, 
making two smaller circles. 

Each boat then managed its own net. 
Outside of the circles were stationed men 
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with small nets stretched on handles, a 
sack being formed at the bottom of the 
net. As the circle was slowly con- 
tracted the fish found themselves caught 
in a trap, and many sought to escape 
by leaping over the net. These were 
caught in the small nets, which were 
held close to the large one, and simply 
raised when a struggling victim struck 
it, allowing the fish to slide down into 
the sack, whence it was abstracted and 
placed in a basket strapped to the netter’s 
back. All fish thus caught are indi- 
vidual spoils. In many places the men 
stood in water up to their necks, while 
groping about under the surface to ar- 
range the nets. At a distance these 
heads presented the appearance of a 
circle of exaggerated corks bobbing on 
the water. The large net was at last 
carefully closed, top and bottom, and 
with its multitude of prisoners drawn 
up and emptied into the boat. Then 
the spoils were thrown in heaps and ap- 
portioned to the members of the party. 

The Samoan canoes in use vary in size 
from those built to hold one or two to 
great craft capable of containing eighty 
or a hundred people. 

The small canoes are dug out of the 
trunks of trees and are called paopaos. 
They have an out-rigger attachment to 
steady them, consisting of two or three 
saplings, one end fastened to the star- 
board gunwale, the other carried across 
the canoe and projecting about three feet 
over the port side. Small sticks fasten- 
ed to these projecting ends extend down 
to the water, and are made fast to a 
piece of wood several inches in diame- 
ter. This floats on the water parallel 
with the canoe, being nearly the same 
length, and is sharpened to a point at 
the bow end. The paddles are from 
four to five feet long, with a blade 
shaped like the ace of spades. 

The large canoes, called saumuoluas, 
are built from a keel. The keel is laid 
in one solid piece extending high up in 
the air at bow and stern, both ends be- 
ing shaped alike. Thestrips and planks 
are split out of logs, and have no uni- 
form dimensions, varying from six or 
eight inches to six or eight feet in length, 
and are of different widths. These are 
fastened to the keel and the sides gradu- 
ally built up, not by lapping one over 
the other, but edge to edge, making a 
tight, smooth surface. To accomplish 
this, the center of the plank is dressed 
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down thin along one edge. Then by 
boring holes throv.gh the thick edges, 
at intervals, on the inside, and tying 
them together with fiber—not a nail is 
used—a tight joint is made, and the 
outside left clean and smooth. Often 
the seams are filled with gum which ex- 
udes from the bread-fruit tree; this 
makes them perfectly water-tight. 

The skill and ingenuity displayed in 
making and finishing these craft is 
something remarkable, for the reason 
that the planks are of such uneven 
lengths and widths and every part is 
fastened by fiber. Canoes for fishing 
outside the reefs are partially decked 
over at each end and ornamented with 
carving and shells. They are good sea 
boats and run close to the wind. 

The war canoe, called an ala, is a 
double affair on the catamaran order. 
This is made by decking over two large 
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canoes. On this platform is built a 
fort, formed of green cocoanut logs. 
This floating fort is pushed up close to 
the shore near some village or earth- 
works and a bombardment carried on 
from it against the enemy. 

Many of the canoes are rigged with 
sails, which are frequently of ordi- 
nary sail cloth. The Samoan sail proper, 
however, is made of native mats sewed 
together, forming atriangle. The apex 
is fastened at the bottom of the canoe 
and one side made fast to the mast. 

The natives construct a very in- 
genious temporary sail of cocoanut leaf 
by splitting the heavy rib down the 
center of the leaf and weaving the small 
leaflets together in the center. The 
two pieces of rib stiffen the outer edges 
of the sail, one side of which is tacked 
fast to the mast and the other lashed 
at the bottom to a projecting stick. 


WITH THE SQUIRRELS IN BROWN OCTOBER. 


BY JAMES R. BENTON. 


N an_=afternoon, 
mellow with the 
hazy breath of 
Indian summer, 
“when the sound 





tho’ all the trees are still,” 
and when, perchance, you 
feel too indolent for grouse 
shooting, take your gun and stroll to 
some ancient grove; rugged veterans 
from whose towering crowns the leaves 
of unnumbered autumns have whirled 
and fluttered down. 

The gray squirrel spends the fall and 
winter within the hollows of these pa- 
triarchs, and builds his summer home 
among their branches. It is rarely in- 
deed that any second growth satisfies 
his aristocratic taste, and the largest 
tree is apt to be the stronghold of the 
largest squirrel. 

/s you stroll to these leafy halls 
move quietly. The squirrel will brook 


no hasty or unmannerly entrance into 
his domain. Visitors who enter rudely 
will invariably find him either not at 
home or taking so hasty a leave as to 
render it impossible for them to pay 
their compliments, even in the most in- 
formal manner. 


When you are fairly within his haunts 
seat yourself and wait for signs. You 
recline at ease and the subtle spirit of 
the woods steals over you; your wild, 
instinctive nature asserts itself; your 
hearing grows keener and your vision 
clearer; you yield to the dreamy in- 
fluences about you. The air to-day, 
though warm as in September, has a 
density or ripeness, a lung satisfying, 
brain exhilarating quality that it lacks 
in early autumn ; a suggestion, perhaps, 
of the frostiness that will soon follow. 
Even as one inhaling the bouquet of 
some old wine is conscious of and yet 
escapes the exhilaration, so in this 
gleaming autumn haze you feel the re- 
freshing tingle of December’s air with- 
out its icy sting. 

Your entrance into the wood, quiet as 
you thought it, was yet so noisy that it 
startled into silence a number of in- 
dividuals who, though you haven’t been 
aware of it, have eyed you closely ever 
since. They are soon reassured by 
your quiet behavior and resume their 
occupations. Some small warblers con- 
tinue their tour of inspection through 
the branches of a hemlock. A Wilson’s 
thrush, under a clump of berry bushes, 
makes a noise much out of proportion 
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to his size. The tapping of a downy 
woodpecker gives warning that danger 
is afloat for worms and insects. A red- 
bellied nuthatch winds his little horn. 
Ha! hear the bark rattle on the op- 
posite side of that maple ; that is surely 
asquirrel. You grasp your gun, fix 
your eyes on the tree, nerves alert, 
finger on trigger, and a brown creep- 
er hops from behind the trunk, cocks 
his head on one side, looks at you, 
turns about, tail up, head down, looks 
again, squeaks once or twice and then 
flies to a stump whence he may obtain 
a better view. You are just recovering 
from his false alarm when—what a 
rattle and rustle among the leaves be- 
hind that clump of bushes ; that must be 
at least a fox. Here it comes! Now, and 
—out pop two chipmunks bustling over 
the ground, one after the other, making 
more noise than a dozen gray squir- 
rels. Suddenly they see you ; one flips 
into a hole with a saucy, catch-me-if- 
you-can chirp, while the other perches 
himself on a mossy log and proceeds to 
gulp, if I may so term his vocal efforts, 
in a manner which is apparently quite 
satisfactory to himself. 

All these different sounds are so in 
harmony with the general tone of the 
woods that they would scarce attract 
your notice were not your hearing so 
acutely strained to catch the slightest 
sound that may betray the gray squir- 
rel’s presence. 

Hark! What is that sound of drop- 
ping that comes from yonder beech, 
that one to whose branches so many 
brown and yellow leaves still cling? 
Keep your eye on the tree. There! 
Again! Spat! spat ! through the leaves 
to the ground. You look steadily and 
long. Presently, if you are sharp-eyed, 
you see a leaf tremble slightly ; there is 
not a breath of air stirring and that leaf 
does not shake of its own accord. Signs 
must be very deceptive if there is not a 
plump gray squirrel hidden behind that 
clump of leaves enjoying a comfortable 
lunch of beech-nuts and dropping the 
tell-tale shells. You can’t see even the 
tip of an ear, but still a charge of shot 
in that part of the tree might not prove 
amiss in either sense of the word. The 
sharp report rings among the hills and 
glens ; there is a crash of leaves, and a 
large gray squirrel leaps into the air 
and falls heavily to the ground. As he 
lies there notice how his soft, gray color 





harmonizes with the frost-painted leaves 
and mark the graceful beauty of his 
quivering brush. 

Again all is silence save for an occa- 
sional dropping leaf. The report of 
your gun startled all the creatures that 
were so bold a minute ago, but in a 
short time they are as busy as ever. A 
partridge drums in a distant thicket. 
A red-tailed hawk squeals at frequent 
intervals. Then you take a lazy inter- 
est in the antics of a troupe of bluejays 
flashing about the top of a tall beech, 
their brilliant colors a marked contrast 
against the yellow foliage. A pair of 
old crows, those natural detectives who 
make it their business to ascertain ev- 
erything that is taking place in the 
woods and report with all due haste to 
their comrades, light near by. Becom- 
ing aware of your presence they fly 
hastily away, uttering a few surprised 
caws, They ‘return shortly after with 
several companions, flap about, high out 
of gun shot, and point out the culprit 
they have discovered. 

Once or twice your ears have caught 
a faint hint of dry leaves rustling some 
distance behind you. Ah! there it was 
again. That is too carefui for a little 
bird. You turn slowly, quietly, but be- 
fore you are half way around the gray 
squirrel, that was so stealthily approach- 
ing, is making for the nearest tree as 
fast as his nimble feet can carry him. 
Another leap will bring him behind the 
trunk. Good! That was just in time 
He will make very good company for 
the other inmate of your game-pocket. 

This sitting is getting slightly tire- 
some. A still hunt may bring good re- 
sults. Step along carefully, silently. 
Pick out bare spots. Keep clear of 
sticks and brush heaps. Eyes on the 
tree-tops. Ears alert for the least sound. 
You pass near an old log half hidden by 
a few scrub hemlocks; you are almost 
by it when—whirr—whirr from your 
very feet. How it startled you! You 
recovered all right, though. A ruffed 
grouse is no mean addition to the bag. 
While you are picking him up, a gray 
squirrel leaps into a large hemlock a 
hundred yards away. Justa flash and 
he is gone, but you ‘know his habit of 
hiding in the thickest part of a tree, so 
you sit within convenient range and 
await his reappearance. His curiosity 
will bring him out sooner or later. In this 
same curiosity he is excelled by scarcely 
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any creature. If the first woman had 
not eaten of the forbidden fruit be- 
fore the gray squirrel got achance, he 
would certainly have caused the fall of 
the animal kingdom. The duration of 
your waiting will depend much upon 
the character of the hider, for squirrels 
differ. One may be so cautious as to 
keep you waiting for an hour, while an- 
other finds ten minutes of concealment 
more than his prying tendencies can 
stand. Sometimes he leaves his hiding 
place with a leap, and with much sway- 
ing of branches, takes your measure as 
he passes at full speed, you in turn try- 
ing to obtain a distinct view of him over 
the barrels of your gun, a difficult mat- 
ter indeed as he dodges behind limbs 
and branches. Again you know almost 
exactly in what part of the tree he is 
hiding ; you hold your gaze steadily on 
the spot for a long time to catch the 
slightest stir that may betray him ; you 
look away for an instant to rest your 
eyes, and—behold ! there is the squirrel 
regarding you intently from an inverted 
position on the trunk of a tree several 
yards from the one you were watching. 

But while you have been waiting for 
the squirrel in the hemlock before you 
to behave in any of the ways mentioned, 
his curiosity has been growing more and 
more uncontrollable. At last, ignoring 
the fact that your anxiety is just as 
great as his, he determines to crawl out 
a little way to get a clearer view. A 
twig trembles slightly, is the squirrel 
on that limb behind it? His color 
blends so perfectly with that of the 
mossy bark that you hesitate until he 
moves again. There! Just a few inches, 
but it sealed his doom. 

So the afternoon hours slip away while 
you stroll here and there, wherever fancy 
or the bark of a distant squirrel may lead 
you ; now lying at full length on the leaf- 
strewn ground ; now resting on an old 
log, worn smooth by the feet of some 
lordly grouse, as he strutted to and fro, 
making the woods echo with his hollow 
thuncer ; slaking your thirst at a spring 
and then gazing into its lucid coolness 
until you almost expect to see some 
water-nymph, smiling from its depths 
as from the spring in. “ Twice-Told 
Tales.” Yet in this old forest you 
would look for the dusky beauty of 
some savage spirit maiden, rather than 
the ripple of sunny hair that gleamed 
from Hawthorne’s fountain. 
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It is this aimless, indolent, yet alert- 
ful and observant method that is the 
charm of squirrel shooting. The man, 
I will not call him sportsman, who 
measures his success by the weight of 
his bag and the value of its contents, 
might as well seek food for his powder 
at a chicken shoot, for, save when run- 
ning at full speed or leaping through 
the air from tree to tree, the squirrel is 
a very easy mark; but the true sports- 
man who unites a love of nature and 
habits of observation with his hunting 
instinct, will find a peculiar fascination 
in an occasional squirrel hunt. One 
gets better acquainted with the woods, 
becomes more a part of them as it were, 
and they in turn reveal secrets that are 
not intrusted to the careless passer-by. 
One makes new acquaintances among 
the birds and gathers new information 
about old acquaintances. Not infre- 
quently a glimpse of some rare visitor 
is obtained. One of the most valuable 
specimens in my collection was secured 
while I was waiting for a gray squirrel. 

But time is flying while you watch 
and linger, and the yellow sunlight turns 
to gold and the gold fades to gray. The 
air begins to take on a keenness that 
gives promise of a frost that will loosen 
the still clinging leaves and open wider 
the burrs on the beechen tree. It is 
time to start home. 

As you walk silently, because it seems 
almost irreverent to violate the peace- 
ful quiet of the woods, you are pass- 
ing a clump of large trees near the old 
rail fence at the edge of the forest 
when there is a crash of leaves, a rattle 
of bark, and you look just in time to see 
a squirrel leap from a hickory into the 
protecting darkness of an evergreen. 
It is useless to wait, for it will soon 
be dark. Fire one barrel at random 


into the hemlock’s branches. Ah! he 
didn’t expect that. Out he darts along 
a swaying limb and leaps wildly 


through the air toward the nearest tree. 
Your gun is at your shoulder as his 
form leaves the branch and is seen for 
an instant against the sky. One touch 
of the trigger and the daring leaper 
whirls over and strikes the ground. 
Then you trudge homeward in a con- 
tented frame of mind, feeling that on 
this afternoon of glimpses into the se- 
crets of nature’s children you have 
bagged something far more valuable 
than mere game. 








HEN Olive Garretson, 
at the end of her first 
social season, became 
engaged to Alsop De 
Camp, everybody con- 
ceded that the match 
was in all ways an ap- 
propriate one. But by 

rather swift degrees Olive’s friends woke 

toa fact that filled them with covert 
sarcastic mirth. 

“Yes,” the,young girl would say, 
when they cdited upon her to congratu- 
late her, “I am actually drifting into 
matrimony ; I, who have always said I 
would die a spinster. But then,” she 
would add, demurely dropping her vir- 
ginal blue eyes, “there is a reason for 
the step I’m taking, and a very, very 
powerful reason.” 

“Pray what reason?” asked Mrs. 
Quincy Quintard, a lady somewhat ap- 
preciably her senior, as the two sat 
together one morning in the drawing- 
room of Olive’s modish and spacious 
home. 

“Only this,” replied the girl, giving 
an answer for which gossip had already 
prepared her hearer. “ Alsop is so ex- 
ceptional among all the men of his 
time, his set.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Quintard, 
rather acidly; “and pray how? Do 
you mean that his income places him 
securely outside the ranks of the for- 
tune-hunters ?” 

“ No, not at all,” replied Olive, with a 
faint shudder. “I wasn’t thinking zz 
the least of money. I was thinking of 
his being so fine, so high-minded. . Not 
merely honorable, Adela ; lots of men 
in his monde are that; but free from 
those odious memories of—of rashness 
and folly which so few men that reach 
his age ever escape. 

“Yes, I see;” returned Mrs. Quin- 
tard, her face hardening alittle. “Then 
you would say that Alsop De Camp was 
—er—innocent, as men of his age and 
position go?” 

“Tnnocent is hardly the word,” Olive 
said, with a chill smile. “I like much 
better to think of him as voluntarily 
having avoided all the coarser prefer- 
ences, usages, experiences.” 
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“T understand, you like to 
him as a new Sir Galahad.” 


regard 


Poor Olive gave her pretty blonde 
head a rather mutinous toss. She did 


not know that she was playing the droll 
part of a maidenly prig. In a sense it 
became her, however; it touched the 
soft lines of her face with so sedate a 
seriousness and lit her light-brown eyes 
with so starry a sparkle. 

“Tt’s of King Arthur that the line 
‘blameless knight and stainless gentle- 
man’ was written, Adela. Of course, 
knights are out of fashion, now; and 
yet I never look into Alsop’s face with- 
out thinking of that line.” 

“Dear me!” laughed Mrs. Quintard ; 
“you should really have him rechris- 
tened ‘Arthur,’ then. Good-by, dear ; 
I’ve had such a delightful visit, and I’m 
so enchanted that you’ve this beautiful 
trust in the virtue of your future lord!” 
She left the house suppressing a laugh 
of merciless mockery. 

She was a woman with few real 
friends, and she knew it. Sometimes 
the knowledge gave her pain; some- 
times it spurred her into a sort of bitter 
bravado. Long ago she might have 
disciplined the cynicism which was her 
regnant native fault, and controlled the 
tendency toward vicious back-biting 
which afflicted a character not other- 
wise ignoble. But now such reforma- 
tion was possibly a lost chance. In any 
case, she made no effort at mental bet- 
terment. Society roundly denounced 
her as a mischief-maker, and if she was 
not quite sure that it applied to her this 
ugly name, she at least had little doubt 
that it must all the while be dealing 
with some grim equivalent. 

Only the next day she met Alsop De 
Camp at an afternoon tea. She gave 
him the customary formal felicitation 
on his engagement; then, in altered 
tones (which the surrounding babble 
made it easy for her to lower so that he 
alone could hear them), she rather 
brusquely continued : 

“What astonishing pose, pray, have 
you been assuming with your sweet- 
heart ?” 

“Pose?” echoed Alsop, and by no 
means amiably. 
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“She believes you a saint—a man 
without any ‘ past,’ and all that sort of 
thing. Really, Alsop, you must have 
been telling her some monstrous fibs.” 

De Camp gnawed his underlip. “I’ve 
never told Olive anything that was even 
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disturbed. I know, of course, that she 
has it. I think you'll agree that it’sa 
rather harmless illusion—if that be the 
fitting name.” 

His listener gave a sour little laugh. 
“ Tllusion ! 


Good gracious, Alsop De 


‘*I AM ACTUALLY DRIFTING INTO MATRIMONY.” (2%. 24.) 


faintly untrue. I’m very fond of her, 
and in spite of the ten years or so of 
difference between our ages, I think I 
shall make her a very loyal and loving 
husband. If she has this belief in my 
perfection, I don’t see why it should be 





Camp! And are you really going to 
marry her without letting her know the 
truth?” 

Alsop’s eyes flashed, and somewhat 
too irately for his polite social encom- 
passments. “The truth?” he muttered. 
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“ Why, of course you've lived the life 
of other men! Of course you’ve had 
many—er—vicissitudes. You certainly 
don’t mean that this poor trusting child 
is to go to the altar with you in devout 
confidence that you’re unblemished and 
immaculate ?” 

Alsop felt himself inwardly tremble 
with anger. “I prefer,” he managed, a 
little huskily, “that the ‘ poor, trusting 
child,’ as you call her, should be per- 
mitted to retain her confidence, and re- 
tain it not merely unshaken but untar- 
nished as well.” 

“And do you think that would be 
right ?” 

“Right!” he frowned. Then, with 
an irritated shrug: “ You speak as if 
you'd like to shatter our engagement.” 

Mrs. Quintard pursed her lips with 
frigid austerity. “ Would she truly 
break with you, then, if she thought 
you were like ordinary male mortals ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,” al- 
most growled Alsop, irritation and 
fatigue equally blended in his voice. . 

Mrs. Quintard gave a sharp little 
start. “I see,” she said, with a tart, 
fleet smile, “ you want disillusionment 
to come after marriage.” 

He looked at her with gloomy fixity. 
“ You force me into a personality. How 
is all this your affair ?” 

“How?” Her lips tightened and 
her head drooped slightly sideways. 
“Do you remember my sister Char- 
lotte ?” 

“Very well. She’s now Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle, living in Quebec with her rich 
Canadian husband.” 

“VYes—quite true. But surely you 
can't have forgotten that your flirtation 
with her—your crue/ flirtation with her 
during her first season—nearly broke 
her heart.” 

“T recollect nothing of the sort,” sped 
Alsop, in crisp undertone. “Charlotte 
was pretty and winsome. I was five 
years younger, then, than I am to-day. 
It was a flirtation, I grant you, and a 
rather serious one; but : 

Mrs. Quintard touched his arm with 
her neat gloved hand. “ Don’t prevari- 
cate. You know perfectly that on your 
side it was ardor followed by indiffer- 
ence—that poor Charlotte believed: 

“T deny it,” he shot in. 

“Oh, but I nov it.” 

“ You—you probably know something 
else.” His low voice almost failed him 


’ 


as he went on: “ This, Adela Quintard : 
that people call you a mischief-maker.” 
She bridled, sneering a little. Then, 


as her sneer changed to an icy smile: 
“You can’t browbeat me like ¢hat. I 
think your fiancé should be told that 
you are zot a saint, and I intend to tell 
her.” 

“Oh—you intend to tell her?” 
I consider it my 


“Toa. 
duty.” 

Disgusted, shocked, even sickened, 
Alsop turned away. He soon after- 
ward left the house. He had gone there 
chiefly to meet Olive, but an indisposi- 
tion had kept her away. That evening 
he saw her, pale from a severe head- 
ache, and for this reason all the more 
precious in his eyes. Hard though he 
tried not to show the burden of worri- 
ment that weighed upon him, she still 
detected that something was wrong. 
He left her that evening with the most 
loverlike of caresses, but with con- 
science-pangs at his own evasive re- 
sponses. 

For hours in his chambers he brooded 
over Mrs. Quintard’s malicious threat. 
Its execution might not really part Olive 
and himself, but it would bring about 
untold trouble and vexation. 

Till long past midnight he paced the 
floor of his bed-chamber. Then, sud- 
denly, he paused. An idea had struck 
him. He meditatively went to bed and 
slept fairly well till past nine o’clock on 
the morrow. 

By noon he rang the door-bell at Mrs. 
Quintard’s dapper little basement-house 
in Thirty-sixth street. 

The footman told him, with gentle 
frankness, that his mistress was engag- 
ed upstairs by certain members of the 
charitable associations which she pat- 
ronized, “Mrs. Quintard, sir,” he said, 
“gives all her mornin’s to charities, sir. 
She either goes to ’em or they send 
folks to her. She ain’t usually at home 
to extra—ordinary visitors, sir.” 

“Tell her I’m a very extraordinary 
visitor, please,” said Alsop, giving the 
man his card. 

He sat, a little later, in the most 
charming and cosey of reception-rooms. 
It was cold out of doors, but a sparkling 
fire on the silver-grated hearth made 
one forget all boreal rigors elsewhere. 

“ And to think,” he mused, “that this 
woman dares to rank herself as char- 
itable !” 


To-morrow. 
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To his surprise Mrs. Quintard ap- 
peared instead of her expected servant. 
Alsop rose, but did not offer his hand. 
He had no intention of wasting words. 
His hostess and himself were no sooner 
seated than he came directly to the 
point. 

“T understood your threat of yester- 
day to be a very decisive one.” 

Mrs. Quintard laughed softly. “Oh, 
very; I can’t permit Olive Garretson to 
marry you unless she learns the truth 
about poor, dear Charlotte.” Here a 
long sigh ensued. ‘“ Charlotte has mar- 
ried well—oh, yes. But Quebec is not 
New York, and—a girl with a broken 
heart will sometimes give the pieces to 
him who first asks for them.” 

“ Good heavens !” broke from Alsop. 

“ You surely don’t accuse me of hav- 
ing broken Charlotte’s heart ! You 
surely will not say this to Olive?” 

“TI must; I feel it my 
bounden duty.” 

As Alsop heard her brief 
reply, packed with meddle- 
some _ self-righteousness, 
he felt that if she had 
been a man he would 
have struck her. 

“Oh, well, then,” he 
said, going to the fire- 
place. He rested one 
foot on the polished met- 
al of its railing, and stared 
into the fretful crimsons 
and yellows of its flames. 

“The truth of the mat- 
ter is, Adela,” he slowly 
pursued, “that in the 
way of a rather marked 
flirtation with myself 
you are not entirely ir- 
reproachable.” 

“Ah!” 

He looked up as this 
exasperated little cry 
fell from his hearer. 

“Oh, you may have 
forgotten, but I have 
not. It was three 
years before Char- 
lotte came out—or 
two, which? Any- 
way, it was a good 
while ago. But it 
lasted over six months. 
You wrote me some 
charming letters; have 
you ceased to recollect 


those? Three or four were so passion- 
ately tender! I wonder what dear old 
Quincy (that somewhat jealous and par- 
ticular Quincy of yours!) would say if 
he were to see them. Perhaps you told 
him when you married him that your 
past had been quite as impeccable as 
Olive believes my own.” 

Mrs. Quintard rose, at this point. She 
looked haughty and shocked, but she 
also looked alarmed. 

“You presume to say that you have 
kept those silly, girlish letters, Alsop De 
Camp?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I’ve kept them.” He drew 
forth a little package that bore on its 
outer surface handwriting yellowed and 
faintly discolored as if by time. “I 
wasn’t sure, at first, that I had kept 
them. But I find that I have— 
and—er—really, Adela, I must 
tell you that I shall certainly 
let your very proper and dec- 
orous husband cast an eye 
over them. I shall, that is, 
unless ” Here Alsop 
paused, and while meet- 
ing full the glance of 
his hostess, lifted a 
hand to one end of his 
mustache, twirling it 
in a thoughtful, linger- 
ing way. 

Mrs. Quintard took 

several steps toward 
him, and then stopped. 
“Unless,” she repeat- 
ed, and gave a slight, 
nervous, throaty laugh. 
“Oh,I see. You want 
me to promise that I 
will not say a word to 
Olive.” 

Alsop slowly nod- 
ded. “I want you to 
promise that.” 

“Well, then, I—” 

Here Mrs. Quintard 
underwent a visible if 
transient struggle. “I 
do promise—there !” 

“On your sacred 
word of honor ?” said 
Alsop, with musing se- 
renity. 

“On—on my sacred 
word of honor. Does 
that satisfy you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, then; there’s 
that fire. Drop the let- 
ters into it.” 

“No—no,” loitered 
Alsop. He put the lit- 
tle package back into 
the breast of his coat. 

“Tl wait. With your 
permission, I'll wait— 
indefinitely. To burn 
those letters, my 
dear lady, would be to burn my ships.” 

Shortly afterward Alsop took his de- 
parture, as gracefully as general cir- 
cumstances would permit. 
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Once out in the street, he drew forth 
the package of alleged letters and tore 
them into fragments, making of them a 
kind of miniature paper snow-storm. 

“All empty pages in old fished-up 

envelopes. Well, it looks as if a 
» real fight can sometimes be won 
with blank cartridges ; doesn’t 
it, now, after all?” 
* * * 
In the following spring no 
guest was more smiling 
and agreeable, at the 
large, fashionable wed- 
ding of Miss Olive Gar- 
retson and Mr. Alsop 
De Camp, than Mrs. 
Quincy Quintard. Ev- 
erybody had the con- 
ventional words of 
salutation for the 
bride. Mrs. Quin- 
tard’s varied some- 
what from the usual 

stale formula. 
“My dear Olive,” she 
said, with her best 
trained smile, “Ido so 


hope that your future . 


will be as peaceful, as 
happy, as unmolested 
by all emotional dis- 
turbances as your hus- 
band’s placid past !”" 
f “Oh, how charm- 
Hpi ing!” exclaimed Olive, 
#> with her blue eyes 
luminous below the 
back-thrown, misty 
fleeciness of her 
bridal veil. She 
turned in another 
instant to her 
new-wedded 
lord. “ /sz’¢ it, 
Alsop?” 
. “Fad, te 
deed !” 

But deep 
down in his 
throat Alsop 
gave vent toa 
laconic and 
staccato sen- 
tence that 
strongly re- 

sembled “ Blank cartridges.” His bride, 
however (just then called upon to greet 
a small group of newcomers), neither 
heeded nor heard. 
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HE old 
style of 
fence, 


on some 
of the most 
marked char- 
acteristics of 
which this paper 
touches, is not so 
very old, dating 
only from the lat-: 
ter half of the 
last century ; and 
yet, by reason 
partly of this 
very nearness in 
point of time, the 
differences be- 
tween the old and new strike one with 
the greater force. In Angelo’s treatise 
on fencing, which is here used asa mile- 
stone to show how far and in what direc- 
tion later masters have travelled, some 
of the most pronounced and extraordi- 
nary attitudes appear for the last time ; 
and even then certain of the masters 
were beginning to protest against them. 
I have selected Angelo to illustrate the 
change, because he has a peculiar claim 
on our regard, being, as it were, one of our 
own people ; and so long did he and his 
school carry on the training of many gen- 
erations of Englishmen, even within the 
limits of living memory, that one might 
be tempted, in a sense, to reverse the 
utterance of the great Pontiff and to 
say of this family that they are “ Angi 
non Angelt,” or better still that they fill 
both parts. Oddly enough there is in 
this respect a bond of union between 
old and new, for M. Camille Prévost, 
author of the latest authoritative work 
on the subject, was himself born in 
London and is the son of M. Pierre Pré- 
vost, who lived and taught there a good 
many years. 

It is very largely’owing to the influ- 
ence of the school of Angelo that there 
has always been a faithful few who 
“bent the knee” and kept up the cult 





* The illustrations in this paper, drawn by Mr. H. G. 
Willink, are reproductions of some of Angelo’s plates 
taken from the first edition. 





of arms. The very outside 
alone of the elder Angelo’s 
sumptuous “ L’Zcole des Armes,” pub- 
lished first by Dodsley in London, 
in 1763 (from which edition the re- 
ferences in this paper are taken), and 
afterwards translated into English, 
proves that the position which fencing 
then held in the deau monde was high 
enough to carry off the gallant bravery 
of its attire. The large clear type and 
spacious margin, the rare excellence 
and profusion of engravings by the best 
masters of the time, and the representa- 
tive list of the subscribers, lords and 
divines, men of arms and pedagogues, 
all go to show a general and lively in- 
terest in the art. 

Fencing, in the present restricted 
meaning of the term, is no longer used 
to describe the methods of handling 


‘swords that could be used either for 


cutting or thrusting, but is confined to 
the management of the point. Among 
the early Italian masters, however, and 
in England during the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the weapon in use was a heavy ra- 
pier with along two-edged blade, gener- 
ally adorned with an elaborate hilt. 
The fencers of this time accordingly 
neglected the conduct of the point, so 
that, as was natural with a cumbrous 
blade, their defense actions aimed rather 
at strength than at speed. The play of 
our forefathers was as wild and imagin- 
ative as the adventurous spirit of Eliza- 
bethan England. The followers of 
quaint Euphues, with his subtle coinage 
of conceits, would have expressed their 
fancy on the field with sword, just as 
with tongue and pen in the precincts of 
the court. During the following cent- 
ury, as the superiority of point over 
edge was little by little recognized, the 
old fantastic play was sobered down; 
and after the introduction of the light 
fleuret, the ascendancy of the point was 
complete. The fleuret or foil, with its 
flexible quadrangular blade, about 
thirty-four inches in length, is the sub- 
stitute in the fencing-room for the “ Hée 
de combat,” the present representative 
in France of the small-sword, with 
its elegant triangular blade, grooved 
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between the edges, which superseded 
the rapier. 

The present method of fencing which 
is wholly given over to the use of the 
point, is thus based upon and developed 
out of a system which was mainly con- 
cerned in the consideration of the edge. 
It is by reason of this double element in 
the growth of fencing, in the limited 
sense of management of the point, that 
the exercise is regarded as the best pre- 
lude to the study of all hand-to-hand 
weapons. Many of the parries used in 


fencing are identical in point of position 
with those employed in sabre play, and 
prime, in particular, may be said to be- 
long more properly to the latter than the 
former. In using parries such as quarte, 
tierce and seconde, to stop a cut, much 
more force is required to give them suf- 
ficient authority than in warding off a 
thrust ; yet it is only the application that 
is different ; the principle of their form- 
ation is the same. 

Under the old system of fencing, as 
Angelo takes occasion to lament the 
theoretical side of the art was still in its 
infancy, though the practical part had 
been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. Even if it be not possible for 
modern masters to criticise the theory 
of fencing in Angelo’s time, still since 
his day very much has been done by 
professors such as Gomard and Grisier 
to give the theory that clearness and 
exactitude which is characteristic of the 
best French work in all its phases, so 
that, at the present time, or turning to 
the treatise of M. Camille Prévost, on 
whom, in a sense, the mantle of the fa- 


mous Bertrand has fallen, it is hard to 

see how any essential improvement could 

be brought about. In a delightful little 

sketch of the career of Bertrand by M. 

E. Legouvé, prefixed to M. Camille Pré- 

vost’s “ Théorie pratique de l’escrime,” he 

states that Bertrand, although trained 

up from his earliest years in the strict- 

est academical discipline, yet, by reason 

of the tumultuous audacity of the man, 

he was able to hold his own, and more, 

against the wild fantastic style of those 

with whom he was brought into con- 

tact in his first assaults, the followers 

of the new “roman- 

tisme” whose one idea 

was to touch anywhere 

and anyhow, and who 

could not bear the re- 

straints of the classical 

school. Bertrand, 

the assimilator of 

such diverse, an- 

tagonistic ele- 

ments, unfor- 

tunately 

left no 

written 

memo- 

rial, and 

& M. Pierre 

Prévost, 

who was 

one of Bertrand’s pupils and a great 

fencer, left only a little work, which 

was written in English and published 

in 1860. The object of this .work 

was to reduce the theory of fencing 

to its lowest terms, leaving only the 

essential principles. M. Camille Pré- 

vost can therefore claim to speak with 

his father’s voice, and also adds to tie 

weight of his own opinions by embody- 

ing the views handed down to him 

from Bertrand, who, according to the 

same sketch, introduced many improve- 
ments in the riposte, timing, etc. 

Although there have been numerous 

changes and innovations between An- 

gelo and Prévost, these have taken in 

great measure the shape of rejecting 

superfluous movements and of develop- 

ing that which already existed in the 

germ. The foundations of Angelo were 

secure and have lasted, though much of 

the ornament of the superstructure has 

been cut away. For example, nothing 

could be clearer than this: “Chaque 

botte a sa parade et chaque parade sa 

tiposte. La parade est la principale 
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partie des armes. Pour étre bon tireur, 
il ne suffit pas de se présenter de bonne 
grace, de tirer avec vivacité et justesse. 
Le grand point est de savoir se défendre 
et parer les coups que l’adversaire tire.” 

In a serious assault between two good 
fencers, parry and riposte are still the 
keystone, and on the dueling field this 
is urged with even more insistence by 
the professors of the most recent devel- 
opment of the art of fencing, the much 
traduced and little understood jeu de 
terrain or jeu de l'épée, as it is indiffer- 
ently called, to distinguish it from the 
jeu de fleurct or jeu de salle. Avery 
cursory glance at the remarkable work 
published in 1887, written by the Paris- 
ian professor M. Jacob, with the collab- 
oration of M. Emile André would suffice 
to disabuse the mind of the most pre- 
judiced person who is inclined to sneer 
at the distance dividing two inexperi- 
enced duelists which lends such enchant- 
ment to their view of the adverse point 
The jeu de terrain is not, as its draw- 
ing-room critics assert, “like the opera- 
tions of two long-necked birds hopping 
backwards and forwards with extended 
bills.” As stated inaccurately by some 
who think they would like to fight on 
the field with all the freedom, not to say 


license, of the fencing-room, the jeu de 
terrain is described as pecking at the 
extremities, then breaking ground and 
pecking as you break, or, in 
other words, as being an easy 
way of combining the fame of 
the fighter with the security =? 


G ~) ~ 
of him who runs away. On 
the contrary, the dueling 
game must be only too 
deadly as played by a 
competent expo- 
nent. Launching 
the point at head or 
hand or arm is only 
the beginning, the 
elementary side, and 
in the hands of an 
expert, these ma 
neuvers serve ‘as 
feints or false at- 
tacks, by way of 
skirmishing in 
order to force 4 
the opponent to ‘ 
give his blade, 


x 
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a riposte on the breast. In the words 
of the Introduction,“ le jeu le plus 
sir pour tirer au corps est le jeu de 
parades et de ripostes, avec les contre- 
ripostes. Nous arrivons 1a au véritable 
fond de nos legons d’épée.” In short, 
the same principles lie at the bottom 
both of the jeu de fleuret and the jeu 
de terrain, and it is not so much that 
the coups differ so much in kind, as that 
the application of them is subjected of 
necessity to far more rigorous limita- 
tions on the field. The point of sever- 
ance between the two styles is to be 
found in the simple and striking fact 
that on the dueling ground all hits 
score, and it would be very cold com- 
fort to endeavor to stanch a wound by 
the possibly truthful stricture that the 
stroke which dealt it might have caused 
dissatisfaction to the captious critic of 
the school. Before tilting incontinently 
at the breast of an opponent armed with 
a sharp weapon, it is wise to take the 
preliminary course of getting his point 
out of the way. The neglect of this 
simple precaution very nearly settled a 
dificult problem in contemporary 
French politics when the late General 
Boulanger rashly tried conclusions be- 
tween his throat and the business end 
of his opponent’s sword. 

On one point, to which M. Jacob calls 


FIG. 3. 


or to induce him to make some move particular attention, there is a curious 
which may furnish an opportunity difference of opinion between him and 


to shatter his defense and lead up to Angelo. 


After describing the usual 
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method of retiring, by stepping back 
first with the left foot, followed by 
the right with a pace of equal 
length, Angelo mentions the “ pass,” 

to which we shall briefly allude 
later, and then goes on to say that 

there is another method of 
breaking the measure, 

“en sautant de deux 

pieds en arriére;’” but 

this method, although 

adopted by some, he says 

he would never counsel 

anyone to put in prac- 

tice, “que sur 

un terrain ex- 

trémement uni.” 

Now, oddly 

enough, it is 

precisely be- 

cause the con- 

ditions are so 

different in the open from those in 
the fencing-room with its level boards 
that M. Jacob recommends the frequent 
use of “petite sauts en arriére” and 
even occasionally “en avant.” If it be 


not an impertinence to adjust the scales 
between two such notable masters of 
dispatch, one would be inclined without 
hesitation to decide that the weights 


were in favor of the modern, and to 
regard the case as furnishing another 
instance of the mysterious way in which 
history repeats itself, in that once more 
an “Angelo” provides the “steps” by 
which a “Jacob” advances! At any 
rate, this much is evident, that in ad- 
vancing or retiring on uneven ground 
one might likely enough stumble 
against an obstacle by grazing the sole 
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FIG. 5. 


of the shoe which one might have clear- 
ed by using the “saut.” 

To return to our comparison between 
Angelo and the moderns on more es- 
sential points, with regard to the pri- 
mary position to be assumed on guard, 
we find a certain not unimportant dif- 
ference. “Il faut,” says Angelo, “que 
le corps soit bien effacé sur la partie 
gauche.” This opinion is fortified by 
the high authority of Gomard, who also 
advises that the body should be “bien 
effacé,” and who goes on further to say 
that the object is to present as small a 
surface as possible to the adversary, 
thereby conducing to the speed of the 
parries. The better opinion, however, 
seems to be that expressed by M. Ca- 
mille Prévost, that one should always 

offer to the adversary a 
three-quarters view, as 
the body is thus placed 
in an easy, unstrained 
position, ready alike to 
attack or defend, to ad- 
vance or retire. His 
objections to with- 
drawing the left side 

of the body too far 

are that the bal- 

ance is imper- 

iled, which 

causes the 

parries to 

be made too 

. wide, and 

palso that 

the speed of 
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the lunge is impaired. And certainly 
the farther one screws the body to 
the left, impelled no doubt by the 
laudable motive of lessening the tar- 
get, in order that the adversary’s 
glory may be enhanced if he succeeds 
in scoring a hit, the more tortuous and 
crab-like will any backward or forward 
movement become. 

As to the line in which one should 
cover in coming on guard, Angelo’s 
words are emphatic. “La garde en 
quarte est la plus avantageuse et la plus 
brillante des armes.” This is still the 
received view, though on looking at the 
plate in which the position of the guard 
in quarte is illustrated it will be seen 
that there are points of difference be- 
tween it and the modern position. In 
the first place the body is thrown too 
far back from its work, and, again, the 
hand is kept too high and the arm ex- 
tended too far in front of the body, 
placing thereby the faible of the blade 
too much at the disposal of the forte of 
the blade of the adversary. Moreover, 
there are now-a-days many more rea- 
sons to justify the preference for taking 
guard in quarte than there were in the 
time of Angelo. As at present consti- 
tuted, with the arm more drawn in and 
the hand carried at the height of the 
breast, guard in quarte very effectually 
closes its own line, is far the best start- 
ing point for easily forming other par- 
ries, has the widest field open to it for 
riposting, and, lastly, the hand is there 
already placed for the formation of 
“ contre de quarte,” which is the strong- 
est and most serviceable of all the par- 
ries. In Angelo’s day the counter par- 
ries, which he alludes to as parries of 
“contre-dégagement,” were not elab- 
orated and worked out, as the few 
simple feints which were then employed 
did not imperatively require the use of 
the circular parries to countervail them. 

Having placed his pupil on guard in 
the most advantageous position, Angelo 
turns his attention to the problem of 
how to move him about and is fully alive 
to the necessity of maintaining the same 
relative position in breaking and closing 
the measure as that assumed while 
standing on the defensive, so as in his 
own words “ne pas perdre l’aplomb de 
sa garde.” Nevertheless, in spite of 
having this vital condition before his 
eyes, after mentioning the usual ways, 
he retains and goes on to describe the 


old-fashioned action of passing, which 
it seems strange to find in conjunction 
with the lunge, except for the purpose of 
contrasting the simplicity and vigor of 
the latter with the awkward, risky char- 
acter of the former. Taking the pass in 
its commoner use in advancing to attack, 
he describes it as performed “en pas- 
sant le pied gauche a cété du pied 
droit; ” and this movement is well shown 
in Fig. 4, where the right-hand man, on. 
the pass of his opponent, avoids his 
point by the dangerous expedient of a 
back lunge “par l’échappement du pied 
gauche.” Both faces betray lively emo- 
tion, and if they had been drawn by a 
later artist might have been thought to 
convey the pain and disgust of the one 
at being hit, and the surprise of the 
other at hitting, with such an evolution. 
It must be borne in mind that these 
illustrations have been selected partly 
with an eye to the picturesque, and also 
with the view of bringing out the most 
striking differences between the art of 
fencing in the days of Angelo and at the 
present time. Obviously, therefore, such 
a plan of choice does very scant justice 
to the soberer qualities exhibited by the 
author, and it would be unfair to draw 


too strong inferences from the peculiar- 
ities here set forth as to the general 


tone of the work. It is particularly 
necessary to bear this warning in mind 
in looking at Fig. 3, which shows the 
avoidance of a hit by the pronounced 
movement of the full volte. Viewing 
such a picture as exhibiting a practical 
action which a man of sense could con- 
template adopting at a crisis, it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether to admire most 
the complete control of the limbs neces- 
sary to carry out such a maneuver, or 
the courage which would not hesitate to 
adventure all on so hazardous a chance. 

Look again at Fig. 5, and ask yourself 
if you would lightly venture on such an 
enterprise. It is worth noting, too, that 
by way of bringing matters to a head 
the hero of this illustration does not 
shrink from making the parry of prime 
his starting point. Angelo, however, in 
a mighty unconcerned manner, offers a 
few suggestions on the safest way of 
going about to disarm one’s adversary. 
You are by no means to take hold of 
the arm of your opponent, else he may 
pass his sword into the left hand and 
Spit you so; still less are you to try 
and grasp the blade, lest haply he should 
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draw it through your hand and shear off 
a brace of fingers on the way. 

The use of the left hand in parrying, 
as shown in Fig. 2, strikes one as being 
in itself not altogether impracticable. 
It is true that in the drawing the action 
is superfluous, as the man who uses the 
hand to guard is out of distance and there- 
fore needs no better protection. This, 
however, is one of the difficulties in the 
way of illustrating any sport in which the 
gestures pass through a series of stages. 
Ina drawing you must choose your 
moment, and you cannot show all the 
successive evolutions at one glance. 
Even assuming that the action of the 
hand gave some slight additional cover, 
the reasons in favor of discarding its use 
are quite sufficiently weighty. By bring- 
ing forward the left hand and arm you 
cannot avoid bringing forward with it 
the left side of the body, and, therefore, 
even though you succeed in putting by 
the point with the left hand, you must 
multiply your movements by resuming 
your former position ; and if you fail to 
ward off the point you enlarge the possi- 
ble sphere, within which it may find its 
mark, by advancing the most vital parts. 
The act also of thrusting the left hand 
forward disturbs the balance throwing 
the body over to the right and detracts 
from the speed andprecisionof thelunge. 

Another extraordinary idea pro- 
pounded by Angelo, and shared with 
him by many of the older masters, is 
that of an universal parry, which he 
calls “le cercle,” and which is formed 
with the hand on a level with the 
shoulder by passing the point through 
all the lines. This parry is, unfortu- 
nately but all too truly, quite as capable 
of being deceived as the master who 
frames it, and we no more believe that 
there is an infallible parry than in the 
existence of “bottes secrétes,” against 
which all wards are impotent. 

Many other differences there are, too 
many to deal with in these limits, be- 
tween Angelo and the masters of to- 
day, such as the formation and use of 
the parries, and especially in the matter 
of counter parries and their combina- 
tion with simple parries, causing and 
caused by the varied methods of decep- 
tive attacks. Since his time, too, the 
riposte and counter-riposte have been 
brought into more varied use, and the 
theory of them greatly elaborated. So 
far, however, as Angelo deals with the 
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riposte, his remarks, though they are 
brief, are pointed and just. He men- 
tions two kinds, and divides them ac- 
cording as they are delivered while the 
adversary is on the lunge or during the 
time that he is recovering ; the former 
requires to be given with the foot firm 
and a crisp decided parry, the latter 
necessitates a quick lunge varying in 
length with the distance from the op- 
ponent. This is simple but accurate, 
though it is a far cry to the ample dis- - 
cussion of the various kinds of ripostes 
given in M. Prévost’s work. 

Without going further into detail, and 
speaking in a broad, general sense, the 
distinction between Angelo and the 
modern school that appeals to the eye 
more strikingly than any other, is the 
rigid simplicity of movement that has 
taken the place of the extravagant ac- 
tion of former times. This wholesome 
principle of retrenching superfluous 
gestures has also in later times been 
applied by some of the modern masters 
to the parries, with the view of putting 
aside such parries as prime and quinte, 
which are dangerous either by reason 
of the imperfect cover they provide or 
of their width and consequent slow- 
ness. M. Prévost, the elder, boldly 
asked what was the good of eight parries 
to protect four lines ; and for practical 
work in a serious assault it may readily 
be admitted that it is wiser to restrict 
one’s self to the best simple parries sup- 
plemented by their counters. Of course, 
the fewer parries a man uses the more 
pressing becomes the necessity of vary- 
ing their application, as otherwise a 
quick-witted opponent would be en- 
abled to draw too close inferences as to 
the reception which an attack might be 
likely to receive. The means have 
been vastly simplified in modern fenc- 
ing, but it is in their application that 
subtleties and elaborations find their 
place. The end in view is by some 
stratagem or another to set the adver- 
sary going with the object of taking ad- 
vantage of any unsteadiness or opening 
on his part, and this generally takes 
the form of deceiving him by eluding his 
parries, of shaking his defense by a parry 
followed by a riposte, or of drawing him 
on to a lengthened “phrase d’armes,” 
culminating in a counter-riposte. 

It is not without a slight touch of 
Tegret that one closes Angelo’s fas- 
cinating book. 
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TOUR AWHEEBL. 


THROUGH THE SZCHUEN PROVINCE. 


HUNGKING has a 
population of about 
three hundred 

thousand, includ- 
ing about thirty- 
five foreigners. 
Perhaps twenty 
thousand of the 
natives here are 
M ohammedans. 
The wall is built 
entirely of stone 
and is five miles 
long. The city is 
built on solid 
rock, and is a per- 
fect network of 
turns and stone 
steps. It is the 
farthest inland 
town in China, 
where the Impe- 
rial Maritime Cus- 
-_ toms has been es- 
tablished and the port opened to for- 
eign trade. Strangely enough, the cus- 
toms affairs in China are managed 
mostly by foreigners. After the many 
wars and riots thirty years ago, in which 
considerable English with some Ameri- 
can and French property was destroyed, 
the allied governments requested the 
payment of a heavy indemnity for losses 
sustained. The Chinese government, 
which was then in an almost bankrupt 
state, could not raise the enormous 
amount demanded. As it was finally 
arranged, the foreigners established 
customs in certain ports and collect 
small duties on imports and exports, 
paying part to the government and ap- 
propriating the balance. The claim 
was soon paid in this manner, but the 
Chinese government was so well pleased 
with this source of revenue that the 
system has been continued until now, 
and the customs officers kept in their 
positions. Chungking is one of the larg- 
est commercial cities on the Yangtsi. 
Silks, satins, wax and opium, are ex- 
ported in large quantities. Efforts 
have been made to get the govern- 
ment to allow river steamers to run 
as far as Chungking, without avail. 
The first stretch of mountains from 





Ichang to Chungking was a hard one, 
yet I was far from being at the end of 
the mountains. Chungking is nine hun- 
dred feet above sea level, whereas 
Yunnanfu, the next objective point, is 
about seven thousand feet above sea 
level on an arm of the plateau of Tibet, 
the highest plateauin the world. Many 
terrific ranges lay ahead and the outlook 
for much riding for the balance of the 
journey through China was poor indeed. 
I could obtain no information as to the 
roads, but this troubled me little for the 
mountain route from Ichang had so har- 
dened me that I was fit for any path. 
So I set out cheerfully for Yunnanfu 
and the border of China. 

The three days spent in Chungking 
gave me a much needed rest. The few 
foreigners and missionaries were all well 
pleased to see me and glad of my safe 
arrival. I cashed the draft received in 
Hankow for sixty taels on the Chinese 
bank there. I figured that this additional 
load of lump silver would carry me at 
least as far as Burma. I learned with 
regret that the stone road to Luchow, a 
stretch of one hundred and twenty-three 
miles, ran back from the Yantsi Kiang 
over mountains and hills and was unfit 
for wheeling. There was nothing for it 
but to secure two coolies and the tele- 
graph lineman to carry the bicycle and 
accompany me to Luchow. 

On the morning of April twentieth a 
steady rain was falling. By ten o’clock 
it had almost stopped and we prepared 
to start. Thecoolies wore large bamboo 
hats lined with oiled paper. The hats 
were about thirty inches in diameter, 
and were tied on the head by a string 
passing under the chin. They were a 
combination of umbrella and hat, pro- 
tecting the wearers from sun and rain, 
but appeared to be mighty awkward in 
a blow. 

We left by the west gate followed by 
the good wishes of our friends at Chung- 
king. The stone road was in fair order, 
but in the rolling country it was broken 
into a series of tiresome stone steps. 
While we journeyed to Tiangluko, and 
to a small religious town called Futow- 
kwan,we noticed thousands of unmarked 
grave mounds. The cliff below Futow- 
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kwan contains gilded stone idols ana 
large memorial tablets,while many stone 


arches are built over the road. The 
Yangtsi here flows from the south, and 
the Scow-Ho comes from the north- 
west. The road continued rolling to 
Suichapu. 

When we reached Sangchow, at the 
base of a low mountain range, we found 
many coolies who make a business of 
helping travelers up the mountain. 
Resident coolies tackled my helpers and 
there came near being a fight. My 
men shouted “twenty-six cash,” while 
the others demanded four coins more 
for carrying the wheel up the mountain. 
In time I grasped the point in dispute 
and supplied the four paltry extra cash 
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almost clean. I found that Yamen run- 
ners were again following me, although I 
had not shown my papers, or gone near 
an official in Chungking. The one who 
had followed me from Wanshien had 


_probably reported that I was on my 


way to Yunnan province. We left Pe- 
suia before six o’clock next morning 
and walked through the valley to Tso- 
machang, perched at the foot of an- 
other mountain range. The coolies 


here again bargained with others to 
carry the wheel to the top of the heights. 
The pass at the summit had old guard 
walls and gates at either end. Beyond 
them was the stone road, with many 
steps sloping down to another very wide 
and rolling valley. 
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pieces and they carried the wheel up the 
steps and over the wet stones to the top, 
three miles, for about two cents Ameri- 
can money. Although the Chinese 
everywhere have the reputation of 
being close and grasping in money 
matters, yet the Szchuen people are 
known by the natives of the neighboring 
provinces as being the most close-fisted 
folk in the empire. 

When we started down the many 
stone steps on the west side of the 
mountain, a broad, rolling valley cov- 
ered with rice-fields lay below. Our 
next halting-place was Pesuia, twenty- 
three miles from Chungking. To my sur- 
prise the inn at which we stopped was 


SANGCHOW MOUNTAINS, 

We passed two paper factories, and 
learned something of the process of 
manufacture. Large basins, or vats, 
are cemented in the ground and filled 
with water, lime and broken bamboo 
wood. When the bamboo is thoroughly 
dissolved or rotted by action of the lime, 
it is removed to a stone trough and 
mixed to the required thickness. A 
square sieve, the size of the paper 
sheets desired, is dipped into the pulp 
one, two or three times. Each coating 
of pulp forms a sheet of paper. The 
weight of the second and third coatings 
helps to expel surplus moisture, the 
sheets being easily separated when 
they are nearly dry. 
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When we arrived in Leifungque the 
town swarmed with people attending 


market. When towns are only five or 
ten miles apart, market is held in each 
inturn. ‘Tienkiangow, the next town, 
was almost deserted, for the bulk of the 
population was buying and selling at 
Leifungque. When I asked the tele- 
graph lineman from Chungking the 
names of the towns at different times, 
he gabbled like a guinea-hen, throwing 
in the names of the idols 
on the wayside or road 
arches, together with 
full information about 
some respected, century- 
dead Chinaman whose 
grave we passed. I 
could only guess at the 
meaning of much that 
he told me, though his 
gestures aided me ma- 
terially. 

It was late when we 
passed through Takan, 
but the coolies hired 
others to carry the bi- 
cycle over the hill to 
Tsatientsang. When we 
reached the latter town 
we were exhausted but 
jubilant, for we had 
covered: forty miles for 
the day, beating our 
previous record of thir- 
ty-seven miles made on 
the way from Wanshien 
to Chungking. At the 
inn I found that nine 
natives were to share 
the doubtful comforts of 
my room. Fortunately 
a cot was furnished to 
each man. Two men 
smoked opium as fast 
as they could prepare 
their pipes. I had learn- 
ed not to mind such 
trifles. 

At daybreak everybody was up, and 
we walked to the walled town of 
Yuentwangshien before breakfast. The 
Yamen runners changed here. The 
Chinese secretary from the office came 
to the inn with brush and ink to copy 
my passport, and kept me idle for an 
hour while he spoiled much excellent 
paper with uncanny characters. At 
length we were allowed to continue on 
our way. The paved road was now 
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but three feet wide. We passed many 
ponies covered with sleighbells and 
ridden by natives. The little nags were 
sturdy and surefooted in spite of their 
flat iron shoes, which did not seem well 
adapted to climbing stone steps or de- 
scending difficult rocks. Two large 
water wheels interested me very much. 
They were made entirely of bamboo 
poles. On the rim were fastened tubu- 
lar buckets cut from bamboo which 





OVER THE HILL TO TSATIENTSANG. ” 


emptied automatically into a small 
trough at the top as they came round, 
thus raising water from a stream to the 
proper height for the irrigating ditches. 
The tea we obtained at some of the inns 
along the road was a mockery. It was 
probably made from leaves of the bean 
or other plants. In some places tea 
could not be had and hot water was 
served. One does not find nice clean 
springs or wayside wells of sweet water 
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in China. It is not wise to drink from 
streams even, in the mountains in China 
or Japan, as such water has in nine 
cases out of ten passed through rice fields 
and carries traces of the manure. 

When we arrived at y 
Whangkiapin we stop- 
ped for the day, well 
tired, having covered 
about twenty-four 
miles. Watches or 
clocks are not used by 
the common herd in \ 
China, who depend upon 
the good, old-fashioned, 
feathered timepiece — 
chanticleer. Regularly 
every morning the cocks 
crow a few times be- 
tween two and three 
o’clock, for the benefit 
of the early risers, but 
at daybreak everybody 
is awakened by continu- 
ed crowing. At the inns 
the cocks are usually 
cooped up in convenient 
baskets. 

As we were but thirty-six miles from 
Luchow, we made an early start the 
next morning. The mountain ranges 
were getting lower, and the valley kept 
quite rolling to Liashichan and Liuch- 
inchang. We next reached a long hill- 
top, from which I wheeled along very 
well to Shimachang. The stretch to 
Chowatsen was very poor. The line- 
man here had all he could do to keep 
the people from crushing the wheel in 
their anxiety to examine it closely. Yet 
the natives were very pleasant on the 
whole, and strung themselves along the 
road leading out of the town in order to 
see me ride by. As I passed them they 
yelled approval. However, there are 
alwayssome mischievous rascals in every 
Chinese crowd. These once came up 
in the rear and pushed me into a pond 
on the side of the road. I went in 
up to my knees, and the wheel disap- 
peared entirely. There was nothing to 
do but to take it good-naturedly and go 
on. The balance of the road along the 
ridge to Telungou was well paved and 
level. The lineman and Yamen run- 
ner were nearly fagged out running 
after me until we reached a district 
through which the road wound over 
hills and valleys to Luchow, seven 
miles away. This portion stopped my 








riding, and the coolies contentedly car- 
ried the wheel again. 

We started down a ravine over a 
broad, five-arch stone bridge. An older 
straight stone bridge, probably built 
six hundred years ago, 
stood alongside. It was 
in excellent preserva- 
tion, but the arch bridge 
was for some reason or 
other constructed at 
tremendous expense " 
about two hundred years 
ago. Everywhere were 
vast fields of opium, and 
the natives were dili- 
gently engaged in gath- 
ering the crop. First 
each opium button is cut 
by six tiny blades tied 
together like a comb. 
Through these cuts the 
opium oozes and is 
scraped off. Not until 
we were on the last hill- 
top did we see the Yan- 


THE CHINESE SECRETARY. (7. 37.) gtsi, which here almost 


describes a circle. 

Luchow, at the junction of the Chung 
and Yangtsi rivers, was a large walled 
town. The waters of the two rivers 
form a lagoon about two miles across. 
The telegraph office was on the east 
side of the Chung river. The clerk was 
expecting me, and made me very com- 
fortable with a bed and good food. I 
paid the coolies and lineman some ex- 
tra cash for their excellent work. 
They had come the one hundred and 
twenty-three miles from Chungking in 
four days. They returned home next 
morning by boat. My old and faithful 
guide the two-wire telegraph line, which 
I had followed for almost the entire dis- 
tance from Shanghai,here diverged from 
my routeto Yunnanfu. The line crosses 
the river, and stretches over some ter- 
tific ranges of mountains through 
Szchuen and Kweichow provinces to 
Biehi and Shuenwei. 

The people of Kweichow province 
rank next to the Hunan folk in their 
ferocity toward foreigners. I therefore 
decided to follow the route used by 
missionaries from Sweifu (or Suchow, 
as marked by the map makers) over a 
plateau route to Yunnanfu, where I 
would again find the telegraph line. I 
hired two coolies to carry the bicycle to 
Sweifu. I also engaged the Luchow 
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lineman to keep the crowds at a safe 
distance and to watch over my baggage. 
I had some broken silver in my belt, 
but the most of it I was compelled by 
its weight to pack away. 

Before starting next morning I wrote 
two specimens of penmanship for the 
clerks, which they requested in almost 
all the offices along the line, to use as 
copies in practising English writing. 
One clerk accompanied me across the 
Chung river into the walled city. He 
stopped to buy some cakes and sweets 
for me. Many of the shops had excellent 
wares, ‘Thousands , 
of graves and some 
rice and opium 
fields cover this 
hilly ground. 

Kwangchang, the 
first town out of Lu- 
chow, was a quiet 
little place. Most 
of the houses ap- 
peared to be tea, or 
eating establish- 
ments, where men 
sat sipping their tea 
and talking. Few 
coolies were on the 
road. Two came 
staggering along 
carrying a large, fat 
pig in a bamboo bas- 
ket tied on a pole. 
Usually when the 
Chinese farmer has 
a pig fat enough to 
drive to the butch- 
er, he has his little 





boy go on ahead 
singing sweetly, 
while he follows 
behind the porker 
with a split bamboo, 
which he rubs softly 
over its back. The pig, charmed by the 
coaxing manner of his master, grunts 
with satisfaction and walks to his doom. 

Near Lanching we saw a lofty wooden 
arch braced on all sides by bamboos. It 
stood high above the buildings and we 
found it to be a salt well. The operators 
of this one were at first somewhat as- 
tonished to see me peer over their mud 
wall, but immediately called me inside. 
They have no well pumps, but use a 
long bamboo pipe, with a sort of stop- 
per on theend. This they let down into 
the salt water. The bamboo rope runs 
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over a sheave wheel on the crude der- 
rick, then on to a skeleton drum, and 
the Asiatic buffalo is made to go a little 
faster than in the rice fields to haul up 
the salt water. This is boiled down in 
iron pans or caldrons. Years of labor 
are required in boring these wells, for 
the Chinese have nothing but the soft- 
est of iron to make drills. Hollow bam- 
boo poles are used for casing, and also 
for cleaning the wells when drilling. 
There is considerable loss when a well 
is found dry. In many cases natural gas 
has been struck. The gas is carried in 
bamboo pipes to the 
salt pans for fuel. 

We left Lanching 
at 5.30 next morn- 
ing. At Shimiansan 
we had breakfast. 
The soil of the coun- 
try was of red clay. 
Rice was the prin- 
cipal product. At 
the next hamlet, 
called Chichowpu, 
the coolies inform- 
ed me the road was 
level. I was soon 
rolling over a low 
plain towards the 
Yangtsi. The line- 
man was sorely 
troubled all along 
to understand how 
I kept the bicycle 
upright, and since 
leaving Luchow 
was anxious to see 
me ride. He was 
delighted and 
bounded after me, 
every mile unbut- 
toning another shirt 
until his arms and 
breast were bare. 
When within a mile of Lanchisien I went 
spinning along the bank of the river to 
the outside of the city wall. The people 
were delighted. A gutter in the street 
about a foot wide contained a pig sleep- 
ing. I wheeled nicely over the gutter 
by means of the hog. This amazed the 
spectators and no doubt the story will 
be exaggerated until they have me 
jumping a buffalo or the city wall, with 
my wonderful foreign cart. 

The lineman directed me into the 
‘Yamen. I saw some convicted thieves 
walking about with huge square wooden 
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collars or blocks locked around their 
necks for punishment. My passport 
was examined, and three new Yamen 
runners, with swords and umbrellas, 
provided as escort to Sweifu. 

Three miles west of Lanchishein the 
stone road became narrow and poor and 
quite hilly. The coolies carried the 
wheel along the hillside within sight of 
the Yangtsi. No towns or villages were 
on the north bank for sixteen miles. 
When darkness came on we were oppo- 
site Leechwang. The coolies were 
nearly played out by their thirty-six 
mile tramp. I felt first-rate, but was 
naturally a trifle footsore. The moon 
shone brightly as we crossed the Yangtsi 
in a sampan to Leechwang. Hundreds 
of floating lanterns were strung along 
the river. This was a sort of worship 
to the water gods, to prevent floods. 

I was now seventeen miles from 
Sweifu, where I gladly remembered 
I should find some missionaries. Before 
the sun rose next morning we were 
tramping along the south bank. After 
going three miles we crossed the river 
and followed a narrow path until we 
reached the walled city of Sweifu at the 
junction of the Min and Yangtsi rivers. 
We crossed the Min river in a sampan, 
and climbed up a slippery flight of stone 
stairs to the gate. I told the coolies to 
proceed straight to the missionaries’ 
home, but the runners were afraid of 
the crowd attracted by the wheel and 
led the way to the Yamen. It is a sort 
of magistrate’s office, where everybody 
seems to do as they like. Crowds sur- 
rounded me and the wheel. Suddenly 
a warning cry went up, and the people 
disappeared with remarkable rapidity. 
There was reason for their flight, for 
lo! the mandarin strode majestically 
into the room. A mandarin is not good 
to monkey with. With his left hand he 
awkwardly took hold of my right arm 
and shook it in a lively fashion. He 
seemed to he much disappointed in my 


not making the oruinary fuss in meet- 
ing such a distinguished man as he, but 
after I rode the bicycle for His High- 
ness he grew quite friendly, and served 
an excellent dinner and tea for my 
benefit. He insisted, owing to the 
crowds, on my going in one of his carry- 
ing chairs to the home of the mission- 
aries outside the wall. At the residence 
of the Rev. R. Wellwood were also Dr. 
C. H. Finch and Rev. Geo Warner and 
their wives, all Americans. They were 
somewhat amazed at my sudden ap- 
pearance in Western China, having 
heard nothing whatever of my tour. 

During the next day I also visited 
Rev. Faer and wife, of England, of the 
China Inland Mission. Including seven 
French Jesuit priests there are eighteen 
foreigners in Sweifu. 

Twenty miles from Sweifu my route 
turned southwest over high ranges of 
mountains. From this point to Chow- 
tung, a distance of two hundred and 
twenty-one miles, the nature of the 
rough paving and the usual long stone 
steps forbade any attempt at riding. I 
therefore hired two coolies to carry the 
bicycle for seven thousand five hundred 
cash, about five dollarsin gold. The 
old Mandarin was very anxious about 
my safety, and had sent word to cover 
the wheel up in going through this sec- 
tion of the country. This well-meant 
advice I did not follow, for I judged that 
the thing most likely to excite Chinamen 
would be the sight of a foreigner travel- 
ing through with some large, mysterious 
bundle. To the native mind the care- 
fully wrapped wheel might suggest the 
native body, or a choice bunch of kid- 
napped youngsters. This theory may 
appear absurd to Americans, yet lives 
of foreigners have been sacrificed in 
China through even more absurd mis- 
understandings. In many towns and 
cities the exposed wheel was really a 
safeguard as all attention for the time 


being was centered upon it. 
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BY G. M. 


TARTING from camp in one of 
those deep cafions of the Rocky 
Mountain range, through which 
courses a branch of Clear Water 

River, our way lay Westward, or down 
the cafion. On either side rose lofty 
mountains, mostly bare and precipitous. 
The natural wildness and grandeur sug- 
gested only one kind of game, only one 
kind of life—the Rocky Mountain goat— 
and I resolved to embrace the opportu- 
nity unexpectedly presented, and to 
spend a day goat-hunting. 

As one of innumerable unselfish acts, 
Percy agreed to keep an eye on my 
saddle horse during the day’s travel; so, 
after getting as good an idea as possible 
of where our next camp would be, I dis- 
pensed with all unnecessary equip- 
ments, taking only a small field glass, a 
pocket-knife, a penknife, a match-box, 
six or eight feet of small rope and my 
forty-five-seventy Winchester, with 
twelve or frfteen cartridges. I left camp 
at nine o’clock in the morning, crossed 
the stream fifty feet away and com- 
menced climbing the opposite bank and 
the mountain side. 

Up, up, from rock to rock, I climbed 
through the lead toward the summit, 
for an hour without change. Then the 
overhanging brush in the ravine became 
too dense to penetrate. At one place I 
came upon the branches of a tall tree 
that had fallen down the mountain 
and, reversing the usual order of tree- 
climbing, climbed from top to bottom, 
up a steep ascent. 

These fallen trees are arelief in rough 
rocks and bad brush, as, with your boots 
well spiked, you can walk on them at a 
considerable incline, up or down, and 
save much time. Two hours passed and 
I realized the extent of my undertaking, 
as the mountain side grew into preci- 
pices and the summit seemed but little 
nearer than when I started. I ask no 
one to follow me through the next two 
hours of difficulties. 

It was one o'clock when great heaps 
of apparently inaccessible rock rose a 
hundred feet above me. Being accus- 


tomed to the effects of exercise in rari- 
fied atmosphere, I was not discouraged 
by momentary exhaustion. 


With the 
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prong of my rifle-stock catching in every 
little rough place in the rock above to 
assist me up, and the soles of my boots 
clinging to a projecting grain extending 
diagonally along the side of an immense 
bowlder of granite, the footing only half 
as wide as my boot soles, I climbed to 
the top of the bowlder and the summit 
of a Rocky Mountain range. Had I 
stretched forth my hands in opposite 
directions and let fall a stone from each. 
the stones might have rolled far down 
opposite sides of the mountain and 
have eventually reached widely differ- 
ent sections of country. The labor had 
been equivalent to walking sixteen miles 
in four hours in a good country. 

The scene was impressive, even to one 
accustomed to wild mountain scenes— 
above, the bluest sky ; beneath, num- 
berless vague, vapory cafions, apparently 
bottomless ; beyond, where two ranges. 
met, beautiful green parks and groves 
of fir; and around, a boundless view of 
mountain summits. 

I climbed down cautiously from that 
pyramid of rock and followed the range 
westward, in which direction it sloped 
slightly and became less rocky on the 
summit. I examined with the glasses 
all of the ridges and gulches below along 
the furrowed and naked mountain side. 
It is well known that goats stand on high 
points over precipices and keep watch 
below but not above them, a character- 
istic probably acquired by living so high 
that they have usually found nothing to 
fear fromabove. So you must go to the 
summit and hunt down. The first goat 
that I saw had been wallowing in dust 
and was so far below and so large that, 
as it heard me and looked up, I took it 
for a grizzly bear. Some of their mo- 
tions are exactly those of a bear. I 
fired, allowing for distance. The ani- 
mal ran up a ridge on the right and I 
firedagain. It reappeared on the ridge 
and fell dead to my third shot. 

Climbing down, I had gotten within 
seventy-five yards of where the goat 
fell when I saw in the cliffs below, on 
the left, two goats looking intently down 
the mountain, evidently disturbed by 
the reports of my rifle, but unable to 
locate them. Turning, I endeavored to 
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creep down to a point of rock immedi- 
ately above them, so as tocommand the 
course of their flight in either direction. 
But before I could reach the place a 
cloud of dust and falling rocks informed 
me that the game was in flight. I slid 
down and dashed out on the point, and 
looking over saw four goats and two 
kids descending the mountain at an in- 
credible rate. Selecting a large goat, 
the one on the left side of the herd, I 
fired, hitting it a center shot, from 
where I stood, through the hindquarter 
—the bullet probably lodging in its 
shoulder or neck. I saw the blood rush 
out of its white coat where it was hit. 
It turned aside and laid down on the 
steep ground. I knew that another shot 
was unnecessary. 

The other goats had disappeared be- 
hind some cliffs in their descent, but one 
of them soon came in sight, going over 
a ridge on my right. Again allowing 
for distance, I fired five or six shots 
which seemed to be correct, as I heard 
no music of glancing bullets and saw no 


dust from their striking, except once or, 


twice. Had it been a deer or elk I 
would have known if the game was be- 
ing hit from the sound of the bullets 
striking, but the soft hair of the goat 
deadens the sound. The animal disap- 
peared over the ridge. 

Leaving the second goat still lying in 
sight, I.went down and climbed over the 
ridge after the last one, and after some 
searching found it lying in the rocks. 
A shot through the head ended its life; 
and it commenced rolling. I stepped 
out on the rock that it rolled from and 
the big animal had disappeared. There 
was a rumbling below and a shower of 
loose earth and small rocks falling, and 
an occasional glimpse of the goat, as its 
momentum carried it into the air over 
some projecting point of rock. When 
all was quiet, I took the trail and fol- 
lowed down. 

With a little practice and proper 
shoes a hunter can go to most places 
that a living goat can, but it is more dif- 
ficult to follow the fall of a dead one. 
What I had just seen was an ad- 
monition of what he must expect who 
makes a faulty leap or step in a bad 
place. 

I found the goat lodged in the rocks, 
a thousand feet below, and discovered 
that it had been struck four or five 
times. I estimated that the goats will 





carry more lead, in proportion to their 
sizes, than a grizzly bear. I think this 
estimate will be supported by the expe- 
rience of other hunters. 

As it was impossible for me to get 
more than two skins down the mountain, 
and as I had two goats above, not very 
far apart, as I supposed, I had to aban- 
don this fine head and skin. I went to 
the place where the second goat was 
left, but found no sign of it. The first 
one I found wedged behind a burnt log 
near where it fell. Two shots had hit 
it, one just in front of the shoulder 
blade, which must have lodged against 
the neck bone, and the other six inches 
farther back, probably penetrating the 
heart. Securing this skin and head, I 
descended the mountain in a course di- 
rectly beneath where the second goat 
was left lying, and found it many hun- 
dred feet below, lodged across a log. 

It was very difficult to secure the skins 
because in moving the goat it was liable 
to begin falling again. After nearly se- 
curing the second skin, my pocket-knife 
dropped from my hand and was gone 
beyond recovery. Fortunately I had a 
pen-knife with which to complete the 
operation. 

Lashing the two skins and heads to- 
gether with the little rope, I continued 
to descend, rolling the skins ahead and 
climbing after them. By dark I had in 
that way got about one-third of the way 
down the mountain, to where a little 


bench of comparatively level ground ~ 


afforded a good resting-place. 

Nights on the Rocky Mountains, in 
September, are not warm; I was with- 
out the range of wood to keep a fire, 
and my clothing was of the lightest 
kind—but I had two goat skins ! 

With nothing to eat and only two 
cartridges left, I planted a rock in the 
ground for a foot-rest, to keep me from 
sliding during the night, and felt pretty 
tired, but well satisfied with the day’s 
sport. It was a good place for grizzly 
bears, and my bed-clothing was the 
most attractive kind of bait for them, so 
I collected a little pile of sticks and dry 
grass by my side, the blaze from which, 
on being lighted with a match, would 
show a grizzly’s eyes at short range and 
afford a sure mark. 

Wrapped in the soft hair of the skins, 
I planted my feet against the rock and 
was about falling asleep, with nothing 
to bother me, except thirst from the 
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day’s exertions and the thought that I 
might be several days in finding camp, 
when up through the clear, still air came 
the unmistakable report of a distant 
rifle shot followed by another, and an- 
other, ringing and resounding through 
the precipices and cafions and lingering 
in the mountain recesses above and 
below me, like the calls and answers of 
some strange animals. 

It was the signal to me from camp, 
which I could not waste my two cart- 
ridges to answer—in fact, it was better 
unanswered, since an answering shot, 
had it reached their ears in the bottom 
of the cafion, would have caused them 
to fear that I wanted assistance. 

When the sounds died away, I had 
located them as coming from between 
a peak on the range that I was on and 
one on the opposite side of the great 
cafion, and a moment of close observa- 
tion in the clear starlight gave certain 
characteristics of both peaks which 
would enable me to identify them next 
morning. 

Thus reassured I again laid down on 
the cold, still mountain, surrounded by 
a display of starlight more magnificent 
than I had ever imagined, and was soon 
fast asleep, with only some sense of 
a latent watch for a grizzly which I 
hoped would come and disturb my rest. 

I awoke next morning and rose in 
time for an early breakfast (which I 
should have enjoyed), and after identi- 
fying the peaks that were to act as 
my landmarks in finding camp, recom- 
menced the tiresome process of work- 
ing my way down with the skins. 

The effects of neglecting to eat any- 
thing since the previous morning, and 
of the unusual exertions of the day be- 
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fore, were somewhat weakening, and the 

strain on the ankles in clinging to the 
steep mountain and leaping among the 
rocks was very great; so that after an 
hour or two, during which I had some 
disagreeable slides and falls, I could 
manage the skins no longer. I had got 
them within half a mile of a place to 
which a horse could be taken, so I aban- 
doned them and marked the place by 
surrounding landmarks. 

Those shots fired from camp saved 
me much trouble, as I found the bottom 
of the cafion timbered with a dense 
forest of white cedar trees from six to 
sixteen feet in diameter and about two 
hundred feet high, very different from 
the surroundings of the camp that I had 
left; and I would probably have gone 
down the cafion for along distance in 
the wrong direction. As it wasI turned 
up, and after going less than two miles 
through the forest, came directly into 
camp, just where I had located it, and 
soon enough after the boys had eaten 
in for my share. 
During the day I took a horse up and 
brought down the skins. 

Fred, one of our men, told of a dis- 
agreeable fix that his companion ina 
goat hunt on the Montana side of the 
same mountains got into a few years 
ago. He fell and slid with a lot of 
snow, but caught against a small tree. 
He could not get back, and Fred 
could not assist him. Below him for 
some distance there was a slide and 
then a great chasm. Fred crawled 
around and succeeded in getting below 
the man and above the precipice. He 
then called to him to slide down and 
he would catch him as he passed. He 
slid and was caught. 


MOON-SET. 


HE night wind idles thro’ the dreaming 
That waking, murmur low, firs, 
As some lost melody returning, stirs 
The love of long ago, 
And thro’ the far, cool distance, zephyr-fanned, 
The moon is sinking into shadow land. 


The troubled night-bird calling plaintively, 
Wanders on restless wing ; 

The cedars chanting vespers to the sea 
Await its answering. 

It comes in wash of waves along the strand, 

The while the moon slips into shadow land. 


O! music of the night, your minstrelsy 


Is tender as the tone 


Of some dear voice outcalling unto me 


Responsive to my own, 


Your harp-strings throb beneath an unseen hand, 
And sing the moon to sleep in shadow land. 





i. Pauline Johnson, 
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PART 1.—NORTHWARD TO ATHABASCA LAKE. 


‘*One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea.”"—O. W. Holmes. 


AR up among the 
snow-covered 
ranges of British 

Columbia, near Mt. 

Brown, and at an ele- 

vation of seven thou- 

sand feet, is a little 
mountain tarn which 
has been called ** The 

Committee’s Punch 

Bowl.” Herein the old 

days of the HudsonBay 

Company, the governor and traders used 

to pause in their journeys across the 

mountains and drink to the health of the 
committee in distant London. From the 

Purch Bowl two small streams find their 

way, flowing from opposite sides, one 

to mingle with the waters of the “foam- 
flecked Oregon,” and flow onward to the 

Pacific, and the other to join in forming 

the Athabasca, “ rolling toward the sun.” 
Emerging from the Rocky Mountain 

chain the Athabasca flows northeast, 
receiving the waters of Lesser Slave 

Lake, through Lake Athabasca, joining 

with the beautiful Peace River to form 

the Slave River, and passing through 

Great Slave Lake. From this point the 

stream is called the Mackenzie, and it 

sweeps athousand miles northward with- 
out a break, a mighty, resistless flood, 
second only to the Mississippi among the 
rivers of this continent, until at last the 
waters pour through the many channels 
of the Deltaintothe Arctic Ocean. The 
length of the basin is two thousand five 
hundred and sixty miles from the Com- 
mittee’s Punch Bowl to the Polar Sea. 
I had wished to visit the Far North 
ever since the time when, as a little girl 
of ten years old, I had read Dr. Holmes’ 
beautitul poem, ‘The Two Streams,” 
and had resolved that in the years to 
come I would follow the great river to 
the “frozen tide”; a childish resolution 
by no means weakened by later revel- 
ings in Ballantyne’s delightful books 
on the fur countries. But in those days 









a visit to the Mackenzie District from 
the States necessitated a winter at one 


of the far-off posts, anc was not to be 
thought of for a woman unused to the 
rigor of an Arctic winter. But with 
the completion of a railway, and the 
building of three small river steamers 
to transport supplies to the Far North, it 
became possible for me to make the trip 
to the Delta and back again in one season. 

The country I was to visit was 
formerly the Hudson Bay Company’s 
territory, and even now, though it was 
purchased by the Dominion of Canada 
in 1869, the only signs of settlement in 
it are the company’s posts, often several 
hundred miles apart. They are called 
forts, but often they consisted of three 
or four log cabins, built for the purpose 
of trading with the Indians, and with no 
resemblance to a fort as we understand 
the term. The officers and their fam- 
ilies, the servants and a few mission- 
aries are the only people in the country ; 
and the only communication with 
the outside world is the semi-annual 
mail. The “winter packet” goes in on 
the snow by dog train, and that of the 
summer is taken by the small steamer 
which makes the yearly trip with the 
supplies for the northern posts and 
brings back the year’s “catch ” of furs. 
Should anyone in the north forget to 
send out, by the winter packet, an order” 
for goods from the outside world, he 
would then have to wait eighteen 
months before he could forward the re- 
quest and receive the goods in return. 
Bishop Bompas, who has been in the 
country for twenty-seven years, writes 
of the “features that are conspicuous by 
their absence: no cities or towns, no farms 
or bazaars, no flocks, herds, or carriages, 
no money—whether coin or notes—no 
railways, mails or telegraphs, no govern- 
ment, or soldiers, or police, no prisons 
or taxes, no lawyers or doctors.” 

As I was going to such a far-off region 
I wished to collect as many natural his- 
tory specimens as possible on a hasty 
summer trip. So I wrestled with the 
problem of carrying poison bottles for 
butterflies, materials for drying plants 
and preserving bird-skins, camera and 
stew-pans, hats and frying-pans, field- 
glasses and boots, blankets, medicines, 
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and artist’s materials, in addition to my 
scanty wardrobe ; and all in waterproof 
bags or gunny sacks, which were easier 
to transport than boxes or trunks. I had 
one box, made at the packing-rooms of 
the company’s great store at Winnipeg. 
Then there was also one’s dress to be 
planned for. I have a lively recollec- 
tion now ofa struggle I had with a dress- 
maker in Paris on the subject ; her im- 
passioned appeals for a /e¢¢/e train, her 
dismay at the full skirt when only “ bell 
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detachable hood, long gaiters, and long 
cuffs to protect the wrists in wet weath- 
er. A blouse and full knickerbockers 
of soft twilled goods, and felt hat of 
brown, and stout horseskin boots, made 
a suit that was delightfully comfortable 
and not too unconventional. 

The departure of this Arctic ex- 
pedition was not announced in the news- 
papers. It started in a cab, one morn- 
ing in the latter part of March, from a 
shabby little court in the Quartier Latin 
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skirts” were worn, and the softening at 
the last when she surveyed me critically 
and gave her opinion that “ since Made- 
mciselle was going far from Paris, and 
among wild savages, she did not look so 
badly after all.” 

This garment was the result of much 
thought and of experience in various 
camping trips of the past. The plain 
skirt was made of some firm material 
used by the French for hunting-suits 
and rendered waterproof by chemical 
process. It was a small check, in two 


shades of leaf brown, and the same ma- 
terial was used for a short mantle with 














AND ITS NAVIGATORS. 


of Paris. After pausing a few days to 
sketch in the charming old Norman city 
of Rouen, it proceeded to London, re- 
mained a few weeks there, and finally 
reached Montreal. 

The popular idea of the Far North 
probably does not differ materially from 
that of the eminent London scientist 
whose advice I asked about making 
some naturai history collections on the 
way. He asked me what enemies I ex- 
pected to encounter, and was very skepti- 
cal when I mentioned the mosquito as 
being the most formidable. He spoke 
of the savage tribes which I should meet, 
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and drew a touching picture of my being 
murdered in my sleep for the whiskey 
needed to preserve the specimens. The 
real risks, however, lay in another di- 
rection. Was it prudent to go two thou- 
sand miles from the nearest settlement, 
beyond all medical aid, to live on the 
rough fare of the country, to bear ex- 
posure to the weather in open boats, the 
attacks of insects, and the strain on the 
nerves from the continued light of a 
northern summer? 

The entire journey would occupy 
about three and a half months from 
Montreal. After reaching the terminus 
of the railway on the North Saskatche- 
wan, we were to travel with horses for 
ninety-six miles, and afterward go by 
water to the Delta. Each of the three 
little steamboats of the company runs 
over a separate section of the route, for 
navigation is twice interrupted, first by 
the eighty-six miles of the Grand Rapids 
of the Athabasca, and then by a portage 
of sixteen miles at Forth Smith. At the 
Grand Rapids we were to embark in 
“ sturgeon-head ” boats, built especially 
for transport:at that place. I had some 
fears about this difficult,.and, with ordi- 
nary boatmen, dangerous part of the 
river; but reassured myself with the 
thought that one might take any risk 
which the company was willing to incur 
for its northern supplies. 

I was the only woman of the party on 
the downward journey and for half of 
the homeward one, except when a nun 
from some mission or the wife of a 
company’s officer joined us for a day or 
two in going from one fort to another. 

It took four days and a half by rail 
from Montreal west to Calgary, in Al- 
berta. From this point a ride of twelve 
hours on a branch railway would take 
me to Edmonton, on the North Sas- 
katchewan River. The morning I left 
Calgary for the north was keen and 
frosty. The snowy peaks of the Rock- 
ies, forty miles away, showed above the 
bare brown hills to the westward. From 
the car window we could see, in the dis- 
tance, bands of horses on the ranches 
that surround the town, and now and 
then a solitary Blackfoot or Blood In- 
dian riding by on his shaggy little pony. 

The railway at one point passes near 
an Indian reservation, and here about 
four hundred “ Stonies ” came down to 
see the train pass. They set up a great 
cry as we approached, and raced their 


ponies along the track for some dis- 
tance. These Indians still keep many 
traces of their old costume. Their long 
hair was adorned with feathers, they 
wore the bead-embroidered moccasins, 
leggins and fire-bags, and with their 
bright blankets and sashes they looked 
most picturesque as they dashed along 
on their wiry ponies. I was told that 
they have a fine reservation here, and 
raise ponies and cattle, as well as a few 
crops, and are fairly prosperous. 

As the morning passed the landscape 
became more varied, with bluffs and 
groves of poplars and willows, winding 
streams and some signs of human habi- 
tation near the stations. Towards sun- 
down we reached the terminus of the 
railway, and I saw from the car: win- 
dows the beautiful Saskatchewan sweep- 
ing toward the east in grand curves 
through the deep valley. 

The little town of Edmonton, which is 
built on the opposite shore, was for- 
merly the most important post in the 
Saskatchewan district. A large trade 
was carried on with the Assiniboines, 
Blackfeet and the Cree tribes of the 
plains, and many bloody encounters 
took place near by between the two 


last tribes, who were hereditary enemies. 
In those warlike times the fort was 
strongly defended by palisades, bas- 
tions and small cannon, and occupied 
a commanding site on the high bluff 


above the river. Many of the build- 
ings have been removed, and though 
furs are still brought here the old fort 
and a new store in the town are now 
occupied as general trading establish- 
ments, and supply the rapidly growing 
town. 

From Edmonton the next stage of 
the journey was a ninety-six-mile drive 
to the Athabasca River, at a point known 
as the “Landing.” From this place 
the first of the company’s three little 
steamboats starts, descending the river 
as far as the Grand Rapids, one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight miles farther north. 
The inspector of the company was to 
examine the posts in the northern dis- 
trict that summer, and as I was also to 
leave for the Landing that week, with 
one or two others, I availed myself of 
this fortunate escort on the long drive. 

At Edmonton I made the final prep- 
arations at the company’s store, buying 
some supplies for camping, and procur- 
ing a tent; and here I purchased the 
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little copper kettle which afterwards I 
came to regard with positive affection 
as the faithful companion of my travels. 
There are many Indian legends in 
which the camp-kettle bears the part 
of a valued counselor and friend; and 
before the journey was over I could 
easily understand the interest that cen- 
ters in it. Had it not been for the In- 
spector and the officer at the store I 
should have bought my kettle with a 
flippant and indifferent spirit quite in- 
credible to me from a later point of 
view; but as with earnest and grave 
tones these gentlemen discussed the 
subject—its size, the fit of its cover, my 
probable appetite—I realized that it is 
no light matter to leave for the north 
without a proper kettle. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
Queen’s birthday, May twenty-fourth, 
when we started for the Landing. The 
“ outfit’ consisted of three wagons, each 
drawn by two horses, and with tents, 
bedding and luggage fastened securely 
behind. The Inspector, his man and 
the driver headed the procession. I 
followed with my guide, and after us 
came the wife of the officer of the 


Landing, with her little boy and woman 


servant. 

Our first halt was on the banks of the 
Sturgeon River, twenty-five miles north 
of Edmonton. Our tents were soon 
pitched, the fires blazing, and the kettle 
filled, while the horses found good past- 
ure close by. Out of the thickets along 
the stream a perfect chorus of bird song 
rose from robins, white-throated and 
vesper sparrows, vireos and the Wil- 
son’s thrush. The night was frosty and 
we gathered closely around the great 
fire. As it grew dusk I heard in the 
distance the sound of a bell and com- 
plained bitterly to the Inspector that I 
had not expected to hear cow-bells the 
first night out, and that I had hoped for 
coyotes. But he assured me that the 
bell was on one of our own horses to 
tell its whereabouts in the morning. 
He added that I should hear plenty of 
coyotes a little later in the evening; 
and I think the most exacting person 
could not have asked for more by bed- 
time. The howls sounded like the long 
drawn cry of the loon, and were not 
unpleasant, coming as they did from 
across the stream. 

After the first half-day we saw no 
sign of human life on the way except 
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the freighters, who, with their lines of 
Red River carts and ponies, were car- 
rying the “pieces” for the northern 
outfit to the Landing. The road led 
through pine-barrens and many creeks, 
and over stony ridges that rose high 
above the wild pasture lands. The dust 
lay thickly on the trail, and though the 
first morning hours of driving were de- 
lightful before the wind arose, we were 
glad to reach the high hill overlooking 
the post. Far below us we saw the 
company’s buildings—the warehouse, 
store and servants’ house, and the home 
of the officer in charge. The 4thadasca, 
the first of the three steamboats, was 
moored at the wharf waiting for her 
cargo for the north. 

We passed several days at the Land- 
ing before the boat was ready for the 
downward trip. It was a pleasant, quiet. 
time, spent in visiting and letter-writ- 
ing, and watching the lines of freight- 
ers’ carts come and go, and the bustle 
of lading. Then the night came when 
our little party met on board. The In- 
spector had gone westward to the Peace 
River country, and was to join us a 
month later at’ Fort Chipewyan. The 
Bishop of the Mackenzie River Diocese 
—returning from a visit to England 
after many years in the north—was one 
of the party, with two young missionaries 
from Ontario, bound for their field of 
labor on the Liard River and among 
the Eskimos at the Delta. The Chief 
Factor of the Edmonton District was 
going as far as Grand Rapids, and I 
made up the list of five passengers. 

A hard storm of wind and rain set in, 
and after going eight miles we were 
obliged to tie up at the bank and wait 
for the storm to subside. The night 
was a rather lively one. I was awaken- 
ed by adrop on my nose, and found that 
the roof was leaking in a number of 
places. The rest of the night was 
mainly spent in catching rain-water in 
camp kettles and frvying-pans, and emp- 
tying them as they filled. Between 
times I lay curled up in a dry corner. 

All the next day we were delayed 
there, but by supper time the storm 
had passed, and the boat was soon on 
its way down the river. No other de- 
tention occurred, and by the evening of 
the second day the Athabasca was 
moored about a mile above the Grand 
Rapids. Here we were met by the 
Mackenzie River Brigade, with which 
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rm we were to travel to Fort MacMurray 
in so-called “sturgeon-head ” boats, and 

the work began of transferring the cargo 

to an island at the head of the rapids. 

For six days we remained at this 
point ; the missionaries left us and went 
to camp on the island. There was 
nothing to doon shore. The hills rose 
abruptly from the water’s edge and 
were difficult of ascent, while the spring 
floods, unusually high, had covered the 
narrow beaches. The only diversion 
was that of watching the arrival of the 
sturgeon-head boats, as they made trips 
to and from the island. In returning 
they were obliged to “track” up the 
boat. Seven or eight men in line, each 
harnessed with a leather thong about 
his chest and shoulders, dragged the 
boat along near the shore by a long 
rope. The high water made this track- 
ing difficult, and where the path was 
submerged they were obliged to toil 
painfully along, sometimes in water to 
the waist, or climbing up and down the 
sides of the cliffs and over rocks and 
fallen trees. 

The sturgeon-head boats are: some- 
thing between a scow and a York boat, 
strongly built to stand the shock and 
strain of the rapids, and with blunt 
rounded bows. They are each capable 
of carrying ten tons, are manned by 
eight rowers and a steersman, and 
guided by a long sweep fastened by an 
iron ring to the stern-post. A flooring 
of loose boards keeps the “ pieces” dry, 
and a clear space is left on either side 
of the sweep, where the passengers sit. 

At the outset of a long journey in 
these regions the first fortnight is the 
most trying period. If one has just 
come from some large city, with its 
varied market supplies, the sudden 
change to the rough fare of the frontier 
is really a tax upon one’s strength. In 
camp life, fresh air and exercise en- 
ables one to live on bacon and bread; 
but tied to a steep bank day after day, 
with beans as a staple article of diet, 
demands many of the Spartan virtues. 

One day the passing of four open 
boats caused quite a flutter of excite- 
ment on board. It seemed strange to 
see any sign of life on the river. Two 
boats belonged to the “ Opposition,” or 
rival traders in the Athabasca District, 
and the others had been sent down with 
supplies for the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions. They made a picturesque sight 
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as the strong current carried them 
swiftly down the river to the portage 
above the island. Bishop Grandin was 
there in his long black robes, with head 
bared, scanning the rapids toward which 
the boats were hurrying, and there were 
several priests and lay brothers, recruits 
for the northern missions, and one little 
Gray Nun seated by herself on the piles 
of goods. <A bright red handkerchief 
fluttering from a young sapling at the 
prow gave a pretty touch of color. 

At last our cargo was all unloaded, 
and either sent down to the island or 
piled up onthe banks. There was no 
need the A/¢habasca should delay longer; 
our camp effects were put on shore, and 
the whistle warned us that it was time to 
leave the boat. Standing among our 
bags and rolls of bedding we watched 
the steamer get under way. 

The captain and the chief factor waved 
good-bye to us. Our men tossed up their 
tracking harness and gave a war-whoop, 
and as the boat passed out of sight 
around a bend in the riverI felt that 
I was really in the wilderness. One 
thought, however, was consoling—all 
the beans were on board. 

A boat had been sent for us, and with- 
in an hour we were on our way down 
the stream. The rapids begin at some 
distance from the island, but great 
bowlders in mid-channel turn aside the 
current and form a comparatively shel- 
tered passage to the head of the island, 
for which we steered. There was one 








bad place where a hidden rock and 
twisting current had arrested every 
boat so far, and there we struck on one 
side with a splintering sound, which 
showed that the planking had given 
way. Then such a chorus arose, in 
Cree, English, French and Chipewyan! 
When such fierce, wild cries are heard 
there is plenty of excitement and a little 
danger; but when seriously alarmed 
the men are invariably quiet. 

With the aid of another crew from 
the island with ropes we were soon off 
the rocks, and the boat reached the up- 
per end of the island in safety. Here 
we found Mr. Spencer, the officer from 
Fort MacMurray, who was in charge of 
the brigade. A rough tramway has 
been built the whoie length of the isl- 
and (a distance of about a third of a 
mile), and on hand-cars the “pieces”’ 
are portaged to the lower end. Our 
camp effects were soon piled up on a 
car, I was perched on top of the load, 
and with two Indians pushing behind I 
was trundled in fine style to the end of 
the track to begin camp-life there. 

How pleasant it was to set up house- 
keeping in the open air; to have my 
small tent put up, have a fragrant car- 
pet of spruce boughs put down, un- 
pack bedding, bring out my treasured 
kettle, and fasten stout cords to the 
trees on which to air blankets and 
wraps! And surely nothing ever tasted 
so good as that first meal of tea, bacon 
and bread ! 
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It was exhilarating to feel the ground 
again under my feet after those days of 
tedious waiting on the boat, and to have 
some work to do. This energy, how- 
ever, lasted only a day or two. That 
small island might have been in the 
land of the Lotus eaters, in spite of 
its stern northern aspect. The deep 
roar of the rapids and the rustle of 
the firs gave one a delightful drowsi- 
ness, and the world we had left seemed 
too far away for any disturbing sense 
of a feeling of homesickness. Although 
at first we chafed a little under the 


couver, tobacco from Virginia, con- 
densed milk from Nova Scotia, blankets 
from England, canned beef from Chi- 
ago, soap from Winnipeg; besides great 
sacks of bacon, and boxes for the Ang- 
lican missions from London, and for the 
Roman Catholic missions from Paris. 
Then the men of the brigade were 
always a diversion. They would make 
some great exertion, such as lowering a 
boat through the rapids, and then they 
would fall down in picturesque attitudes, 
and smoke and look off at the water in 
a dreamy way, while one of them would 





A NATIVE FISHING CAMP ON SLAVE RIVER. 


enforced idleness, and were impatient 
to be off and down the river, by 
degrees we fell into a delightful in- 
difference, and it seemed occupation 
enough to sit in the doorway of one’s 
tent watching the distant hills and lis- 
tening to the water surging over the 
rocks on the shore. 

When I felt the need of more serious 
business I would stroll over to the end 
of the track where the pieces were be- 
ing loaded into the boats. It was inter- 
esting to see where the goods came 
from—sugar from St. Louis and Van- 


perhaps tell an anecdote with great 
dramatic fervor and wild gesticula- 
tion. One tall, powerful fellow must 
have been a great trial to his comrades. 
He would seize a hundred-pound bag of 
shot, hold it at arm’s length, parade up 
and down loaded with a couple of sacks 
of flour, raise one of them with his 
teeth, and then throw back his curly 
head and laugh scornfully, calling the 
others a weak set of fellows and daring 
them to do as he did. 

I listened in vain for any of the old 
voyageur songs—not one was to be 
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heard; unless we dignify by that name 
the Indian chant of “ Hi-hi-hi-ya!” 
which they sang at night by the hour, 
with accompaniment of flat drums or 
tom-toms, as they gambled by the camp 
fires. 

I soon found the laziness of the brig- 
ade contagious, and fear that I should 
have scraped off the dinner dishes with 
leaves and moss if it had not been for 
the missionaries who kindly came to 
offer their services. 

Our camp work was not hard ; wood 
and water were near by ; we could have 
new carpets any day we wished, and the 
mosquitoes troubled us for only an hour 
or so in the evening before the air had 
grown too cool. We had a short serv- 
ice every night before bed time, sitting 
about the fire on the grain sacks or 
boxes ; the Indians leaving their gam- 
bling and creeping up softly behind the 
trees to listen to the hymns, their dusky 
faces lit up by the glare of the fire 


After a sketch by the Author. 
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as they peered through the leaves 
One evening some of the men ran 
down from their camp to tell us that : 
York boat was coming down the mai1 
channel. Here the rapids are as fierce 
as those of Niagara, and no boat has eve: 
been known to come down safely. I do 
not know when I have seen anything 
that so strongly impressed me. It was 
a large black boat, carried off by the 
floods above, with a capacity for per- 
haps eight tons of cargo and a dozen 
men. We could see her coming afar 
off, hurrying down, riding the smaller 
rapids so well that we thought she 
might possibly run the larger ones. 
But as she struck the great masses of 
surf the first blow made a large hole in 
her side, showing the black ribs ; at the 
second she plunged and turned over ; at 
the third the fragments of the hull 
floated upside down on the water, and 
then she swept past us, a confused 
mass of splintered timbers. 
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After six days the brigade was ready 
for our journey down the rapids. Six 
boats had been swung down along the 
main shore, drawn by a cable to the 
lower end of the island, loaded with 
goods and swung back again to the 
main shore. One boat was left, and in 
that the passengers, with a number of 
pieces, were to be sent, and the next 
morning the fleet would begin its 
journey of eighty-six miles to Fort Mac- 
Murray. 

When all was in readiness I was 
helped across the rocks and into the 
boat ; not an easy matter, for the fierce 
surf was dashing over the stepping 
stones every few seconds. The men 
took their places, the word was given, 
and in another moment we were in the 
rapids that tossed the great boat about 
as if it had been a cockle-shell. There 
was one trying moment before the men 
could get control of the big oars, and 
then on we dashed, the men throwing 
their whole weight on the oars and giv- 
ing short, sharp yelps of excitement at 
each stroke. In a few minutes the boat 
had passed through the largest rapids 
into a sheltered cove where the other 
boats were waiting. By noon of the 
next day everything was in readiness, 
and the word to start was given. 

I never tired of watching the men of 
the. brigade. As we approached a 
stretch of rapids, at a signal from the 
steerman the great oars would be put in 
place and with shouts the men would 
bend to their work—rising to their feet 
at every stroke, hair flying, spray dash- 
ing from the long blades—and the boat 
would be sent down the current at a 
speed that outstripped that of the rapids 
and placed the boat under the control 
of the steersman. Then when we 
reached a quieter place the oars would 
be unshipped, and the men would stretch 
out comfortably on the pieces. Then 
they would cut up tobacco in the palms 
of their hands, their pipes would be 
lighted, and a sleepy silence would settle 
down on the boat, only the steersman 
keeping his place at the long sweep. 

One night I slept in the stern of the 
boat, as the camping place was marshy 
and damp. A tarpaulin laid over the 
sweep made a tent, and my bed was 
made on five flour sacks laid side by 
side in the bottom of the boat. I felt 
somewhat like a gopher as I burrowed 
under the low covering, but it was dry 
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and snug, and the night proved unusually 
comfortable. The air was cold outside, 
and a heavy frost covered the tarpaulin 
when I emerged in the morning. A 
bird sang loud and clear late in the night, 
pouring forth a wonderful burst of song 
from the willows onthe shore. It must 
have been the winter wren, of whose 
song I had heard, 

We were floating down a quiet stretch 
of the river on the afternoon of the 
second day, when I heard a low, quick 
exclamation from the Indians—* M/oos- 
wah/”—and looking far ahead on 
the opposite shore I saw my first moose. 
The great ungainly creature was walk- 
ing slowly along in the shallow water, 
moving its head anxiously from side to 
side as if perplexed, and apparently 
listening to some sound in the forest 
above him. Then, as the boats came 
nearer, he glanced once more toward 
the wooded slope and plunging into the 
water struck out for the middle of the 
stream. The high banks had echoed 
back the sound of our oars, and made 
the moose think that the danger lay on 
shore. Our boat was the nearest one to 
the animal, but we had no guns on 
board. We saw that he was rapidly 
nearing the opposite shore, and once 
there he would speedily take to the 
woods and be safe. Soour men strained 
every nerve to reach the bank first and 
to head him off. It was a close chase. 
Cheered on by the shouting from the 
other boats the men did their best, but 
we were still some distance away and 
the moose was not farfrom land. Then 
seeing that we had reached the shallow 
water, two of the men sprang from their 
oars to the edge of the boat. 

“Vite! vite!” cried the steersman; 
“ Kwa-sko-tick!”” “Jump!” came from 
the boats behind; and springing into 
the water waist-deep our men splashed 
and floundered to the shore, while we all 
shouted and howled in order to confuse 
the moose. Only a few yards lay be- 
tween him and safety when the Indians 
reached the spot, and the poor animal 
turned despairingly back to the middle 
of the stream. By that time the boats 
carrying the guns had come within 
range and the shooting began. I have 
never clearly understood why our moose 
was not killed sooner. Did the strong 
current which swung the boat from side 
to side make the aim uncertain ? or was 
it the erratic rowing of the excited 
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Indians—or were our three hunters 
seized with a very bad attack of “buck 
ague”’? Certain it is that between forty- 
five and fifty shots were fired at that 
moose with no other effect than to call 
out howls of wrath and disapprobation 
from the Indians. It was undoubtedly 
different from any moose hunt of which 
I had ever heard or read; seven “stur- 
geon-head” boats bearing down on the 
poor animal, and fifty people shouting 
wildly, the great oars splashing in the 
rapids, the spray flying, the quick re- 
ports of the guns, and one poor dis- 
tracted animal waving his big ears, 
turning his uncouth head from side 
to side and swimming for dear life 
across the river. But this could not 
last long. Just as the shooting brigade 
began to be anxious about its ammu- 
nition a fortunate shot caused the head 
to fall on the water. After a few con- 
vulsive struggles the moose floated 
quietly down the stream. 

In two minutes the foremost boat had 
reached the body, had tied it to- the 
stern, and with one impulse we all 
turned toward shore. As we landed, 
with a proper “ Kodak” zeal I seized the 
camera, and ran up to take a snap shot 
But I was 
not quick enough. On the way I 
met two Indians each with a hoof in 
his hand, a few steps farther another 
was seen carrying the head, and as I 
came up breathless the skin was almost 
off and great pieces of flesh already 
cut from the carcass. An Indian seized 
the smoking hide and ran off through 
the woods followed by adozenmen. In 
his haste he tripped, fell headlong into 
a hole, and all the others came tumbling 
after him. In the mé/¢e another snatch- 
ed the hide only to lose it in his turn, 
and so the chase went on, amid shrieks 
of laughter. Soon afterward, while re- 
turning to the boat, I saw an Indian 
seated on the bank eating a portion of 
the intestines raw. The contents of 
the stomach, half digested, are consid- 
ered a great delicacy. We had fresh 
steaks for supper and I brought out a 
treasured little pot of jam, made from 
the tart Arctic cranberries, and had a 
veritable feast. 

But though the life on the river was 
on the whole a pleasant one, there were 
some inevitable trials. I find in my 
journal, for instance, a plaintive record 
of a half-day spent on a portage. “A 
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miserable afternoon ; hot, sleepy, head- 
ache ; sea-sick if I stayed in the boat, 
which bobbed and rocked; eyes hurt 
with the smoke of the camp fires; no 
shelter, no shade—cross and hungry 
not enough to eat.” I had, however, 
been amply warned of many a discom- 
fort and hardship, and never regretted 
the undertaking. 

The dreaded rapids did not prove so 
trying after all. Usually the excite- 
ment, the exhilaration of the motion 
kept away all fears, and then the men 
evidently knew their work so well and 
followed the guide’s directions so im- 
plicitly that confidence was at once in- 
spired. At one point only was I really 
apprehensive, and that wasat the “Cas- 
cade.” Here the boat is let down by a 
cable at the stern and prow to a point 
above the fall, and then the greater part 
of the goods is taken out and portaged, 
and the boat shoots the low falls. 

The high water had cut off the path 
at the base of the cliffs and the men 
were obliged to make their way along 
the slippery sloping sides of the hill 
above the rapids. Two men remained 
with me in the boat to keep it off the 
rocks. It was very quiet as the line of 
men on the treacherous bank let the 
boat down foot by foot to the head of 
the portage above the fall. I could feel 
the strong current tugging at the boat, 
and wondered what would happen if the 
rope should break. But the boat was 
let down safely and I was glad to 
scramble ashore and make the portage 
to a point below the cascade. I fancy 
I looked somewhat perturbed, however, 
for the Indian who helped me out 
glanced at my face and laughed. 

The afternoon of the fifth day after 
leaving the island I noticed a little un- 
usual stir and bustle among our oars- 
men. From their bags they brought 
out gorgeous calico shirts in red and 
blue stripes, new sashes took the place 
of the faded ones, clean moccasins were 
put on and hair smoothed and tied up 
in fresh handkerchiefs. ‘These prepara- 
tions showed that we were approaching 
Fort MacMurray, where we were to 
meet the Grahame, the second steamer. 
The boats fell into line and drew nearer 
to one another, while the men bent to 
their oars with a will as we drew near 
the bend that hid the fort from sight. 

Two hours before, in the mountain 
rapids, by reason of a command misun- 





A WOMAN IN THE 
derstood, our boat had swung sharply 
around as we made the first plunge in 
the rollers, anda big wave drenched me 
from head to foot. A cold wind was 
blowing and I was chilled through. So 
I made my first appearance on the 
Grahame wrapped up to the eyes, cold 
and miserable, and my soaked shoes 
squeaked dismally as I climbed the 
steps to the cabin. 

On board the Grahame we found the 
Chief Factor of the Athabasca District, 
Bishop Clut of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Bishop of the Peace 
and Athabasca Rivers on his way to 
Fort Chipewyan. We stayed at Fort 
MacMurray thirty-six hours, transfer- 
ing the pieces from the “sturgeon-head” 
boats to the steamer. I had received 
the impression that the post was a large 
one, and was surprised to find that a 
“Fort” in the Hudson Bay Country 
may simply mean three or four log 
cabins and a tall flag-staff, from which 
floats the Union Jack with the letters 
“H. B. Co.” painted on it in large white 
letters. 

At MacMurray are some fine natural 
meadows, and here are kept a number 
of the oxen used in the sixteen-mile 


portage from Smith Landing, on the 


Slave River. 
they were made to swim across the 
river and were put on board, and we 
began our journey of one hundred and 
eighty-five miles to Fort Chipewyan, on 
Athabasca Lake. We stopped only 
once, for an hour, at a place where a 
few Indians had a cabin. They came 
on board bringing a few packages of 
furs, and I noticed that even the women 
had some muskrat and beaver skins as 
their own perquisites. Tea, tobacoo 
and ammunition were the goods most 
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in demand as an exchange for the skins. 
La Grippe had been in camp, and many 
of the Indians were hollow-eyed and 
emaciated. The epidemic seems to 
have gone as steadily through this 
sparsely populated country as it did in 
civilized districts. 

The banks of the Athabasca River 
decrease in height from Fort Mac 
Murray to Athabasca Lake, and where 
the river flows into the lake the sur- 
rounding country is marshy and trav- 
ersed by many small channels. This 
tract of land, perhaps thirty miles across, 
is the resting place for vast numbers 
of wild fowl which pause here in spring 
and autumn on their way to and from 
their summer home within the Arctic 
Circle. They form one of the sources 
of supply for Fort Chipewyan. The 
ducks keep along the creeks, but the 
favorite feeding grounds of the geese 
and swans are the long sandy bars of 
the river delta, where they find their 
food in the shallow water. 

If the spring is early the wild fowl 
linger in the neighborhood for a week 
or more, but in a late season they hurry 
on to the north and hardly stop to rest. 
In favorable times, in the autumn, 
sometimes as many as seven hundred 
fat geese are killed by the people at the 
fort. ‘They are opened, cleaned, slightly 
salted, and then hung up, the dry cold 
air preserving them. In spring they 
are packed down in barrels for summer 
use, and more salt is then required. 
Ducks are thought hardly worth the 
ammunition, when geese twice the size 
can be brought down with the same 
charge. The “master” always tries to 
have a swan for the Christmas dinner, 
and if a young one can be killed it 
makes a fine dish. ’ 


MAC MURRAY. 
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BY WALTER CAMP. 


OW that the foot- 
ball season of 
1894 is upon us, 


and even pater- 

familias has 
a) perforce be- 
—G come acquaint- 

we’ ed with touch- 
downs, safeties 
and wedges, it is 
worth while tak- 
ing a look back- 
ward over the bat- 
tles of the last year before those victories 
and defeats are overshadowed by the 
excitement of coming events. The 
games of the season of 1893 were the 
last played under the practically un- 
modified rules of the Intercollegiate 
Association. That is, these rules had 
undergone no radical alteration such as 
to make a decided change in the style 
of play ; the systems built up were the 
growth of some four or five years at 
least. Only under some such stability 
of rules can the greatest amount of 
skillful tactics be developed, because if 
radical changes are made every year 
the whole structure is upset annually, 
and the growth of systems rendered 
almost impossible. For this very rea- 
son, a peculiar importance and interest 
attaches to theseason of 1893. Primarily 
this was the season of the greatest de- 
velopment of what has been known as 
“wedge work.” 

The season of 1892 closed with the 
belief presentin all minds that the lines 
of development for the following season 
would be those of mass interference 
where the momentum was acquired by 
a considerable run. For all this belief, 
opinions were not openly expressed. 
Every team kept its own ideas of what 
its game would be very much in the 
dark. Particularly was this true of the 
larger teams. Here only the most 
simple tactics were used openly, and 
the season progressed well into October, 
everyone waiting for someone else to 
disclose the concealed plays. 

It was not until the Yale-Pennsyl- 
vania game, at New York, that the 
public saw anything of the momentum 
plays which were all this time being 
practiced, or at any rate planned, by the 







various teams. Even in this game 
Pennsylvania was the only one to ex- 
hibit this principle, but the gains made 
by the use of it were sufficient to prove 
that no team could neglect such plays. 
The cat was out of the bag, and there 
was no object in further concealment. 
It was generally understood from that 
time on that Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale were all making use of this prin- 
ciple, and the chief matches were to 
bring out some decidedly novel devel- 
opments of the “ flying wedge.” 

But to take the games up in order. 
The Princeton-Pennsylvania game, play- 
ed at Manheim, was the first of the big 
games. - Had it not been so early in the 
season, and had it not chanced to be 
played on a rainy day and on a very 
slippery ground, it would have fur- 
nished some of the cleverest playing 
of the season. None of the really new 
plays had been tried by any of the 
teams, although Pennsylvania had some 
very good ones at her command. 

But the day opened gloomily for any- 
thing like scientific football. The rain 
came down in torrents, and the ground 
was like a wet sponge. There was 
plenty of confidence on both sides. The 
Princeton men said little. They had 
come down to wipe out the defeat of the 
former season. Pennsylvania, on the, 
other hand, with faithful practice and 
with several new and good plays to be 
tried, was more than moderately hope- 
ful. But the game turned out, after all, 
to be only the simplest kind of ordinary 
football. Pennsylvania attempted, in 
the early part of the play, two or three 
developments of the end wedge, and, 
later in the game, a method of inter- 
ference for Osgood which partook a 
little of the flying interference ; but 
apart from these plays it was the old- 
time story, punting a wet ball, a des- 
perate scramble to catch it, a few short 
and slippery runs with everybody down 
in the water, followed by another inter- 
change of kicks. 

In the kicking, Brooke of Pennsyl- 
vania certainly excelled. His kicking 
the wet ball, and from a slippery stand- 
ing place, was of a high degree of excel- 
lence. After the first five minutes all 
trick plays were practically abandoned, 

















and the two teams met on first prin- 
ciples. Outside of the kicking of Brooke 
there was very little to interest the 
spectator, unless he had some special 
sympathy for one side or the other. 
There was, however, one point for the 
student of the game that was well worth 
noting, and that was the activity and 
general excellence of the Princeton 
tackles. Wheeler, as guard, played a 
capital game, but the work of the two 
tackles counted for much more than the 
average spectator would have guessed, 
and was really an indication of the fine 
quality of the Princeton team. Not only 
did the tackles know their game even 
thus early in the season, but they were 
strong and active enough to play it, 
even in the face of a considerable handi- 
cap in the shape of the wet ground. 
King at quarter did some first-class pro- 
tective work in the defense as well. 
After a hard contest,in which both sides 
were considerably exhausted, Princeton 
won. 

The next game of importance, and 
one which turned out to be of especial 
interest, was the Yale - Pennsylvania 
game in New York, November eleventh. 
It was naturally impossible for any one, 
after seeing the Princeton-Pennsylvania 
game, to have anything but respect for 
the strong team which coach Woodruff 
had turned out. Moreover, every one 
was anxious to see the development of 
the Pennsylvania plays on dry ground. 

The general public as well as the ex- 
perts believed that Yale would have to 
show her hand in this game and put out 
all her force, or be defeated. 

The day was the reverse of the Man- 
heim day. The weather was clear and 
cool, and nearly fifteen thousand people 
turned out to watch the game. Penn- 
sylvania won the toss and took the ball. 
Knipe took ten yards in a flying wedge 
before the Yale men could stop him. 
Beard’s breaking through on the next 
down cost Pennsylvania five yards, but 
they regained thisin the next down, and 
would have had another three had it not 
been for holding in the line, which gave 
the ball to Yale. Butterworth and 
Thorne opened up on the Pennsylvania 
line well, but Armstrong, although tried 
twice,.was unable to gain. The ball was 
passed back to Butterworth for a punt, 
but he fumbled it, and Pennsylvania 
shortly secured it. 

The play was now on Yale’s forty-five 
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yard line, and it continued in Yale’s 
ground until after Brocke’s punt, which 
went to Yale’s twenty-yard line. But- 
terworth punted to the center of the 
field, but Brooke shortly after returned 
it to Yale’s twenty-yard line again. So 
the play progressed, from the center of 
the field to Yale’s territory, until towards 
the end of the first half, when Yale com- 
menced to pound through the center 
and the tackle, and by a most desperate 
kind of hard bucking finally secured a 
touchdown after forty-three minutes of 
play. The goal was kicked, and shortly 
after that, time was called, Brooke hav- 
ing, however, had a chance in the re- 
maining two minutes to try a drop kick, 
but it failed to reach the goal. 

In the second half Yale kept up the 
same pounding work, and finally se- 
cured another touchdown, making the 
score ten to nothing. This was after 
thirty minutes of play in the second 
half. In the next fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, Pennsylvania’s play was some- 
thing remarkable. In eight plays from 
the kick-off, without losing possession 
of the ball, Pennsylvania carried the 
ball down with flying wedges—Osgood 
and Knipe, assisted by Mackey, doing 
most of the running—to Yale’s goal 
line. Knipe carried it over for a touch- 
down, the first touchdown secured 
against Yale for three years. Brooke 
kicked the goal, leaving the score, Yale 
ten, Pennsylvania six. Perhaps the Penn- 
sylvania team were too well satisfied at 
having scored. At any rate, Yale at 
once pushed the ball down, and ina 
short time had secured a third touch- 
down, from which again the goal was 
missed, and a few moments after this 
the time was called, the score being 
fourteen to six in favor of Yale. 

Probably no game was ever more 
fiercely played, Pennsylvania using the 
new methods of interference, and Yale 
sticking to the old. The teams were 
both decidedly tired at the end of the 
game, Yale being really the more used 
up, and requiring several days to re- 
cover from the effects. Those who had 
watched the game, and among them 
were the Harvard team and coaches, 
could not but believe that Yale would 
lose at Springfield. It was not that 
their play seemed weak, but that their 
defense did not seem nearly as strong 
as in former years. In two weeks the 
big match would come off, and it seemed 
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avery short time for Yale to reach a 
point that should make them able to 
hold back the Harvard team. In fact, 
everyone who had followed the teams 
at all believed, as was telegraphed from 
Princeton, “ The general opinion is that 
Harvard should win.” A prominent 
Harvard football authority, in a letter 
to the Boston Globe the day before the 
game, covered the opinion of the major- 
ity of Harvard coaches, as well as a 
good many others. He wrote: “I 
have never seen a Harvard team 
which so completely had my confi- 
dence. I am satisfied with the way 
they have been handled, and I know 
that they have been taught all the foot- 
ball that is known at Cambridge. This 
year we send against Yale our best 
team, in good condition and well drilled. 
I have already said that I consider 
Harvard stronger upon the defense, and 
it is upon this one thing that I base 
my opinion that Harvard will win.” 

There never was a football game 
played in this country of greater in- 
terest than that at Springfield, Novem- 
ber twenty-fifth, 1893. Therules of the 
sport had been practically stable for 
some years and steady development had 
therefore been practicable. It was 
generally concluded that the two teams 
would be representative of two entirely 
different schools of play, that Harvard 
had been for some time developing the 
more strategic portion of the game, re- 
lying upon bewildering the opponents, 
while Yale was supposed to rest her 
chances upon the generalship of the 
game when on the field and perfection 
in detail of position. Had it not been 
for Yale’s poor showing in the Penn- 
sylvania game her chances would have 
been regarded with more favor; but, as 
it was, the impression prevailed not only 
at Cambridge, but elsewhere, that Har- 
vard’s day had come. 

It is difficult to mention any single 
basis for this opinion, but the most 
prominent reason was the confidence of 
those who were in a position to know 
the capabilities of the Harvard team 
and the possibilities of the style of game 
they were playing. It is safe to say 
that a half hour before the teams came 
upon the field at Hampden Park, 
the bulk of the spectators were in ig- 
norance of almost the first facts regard- 
ing Harvard’s team. They knew not 
even what man they would see on the 
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end or at quarter. They even fancied 
there was more than a possibility of the 
Harvard Captain’s changing into the 
forward line. 

Ofthe Yale team much more was 
known. Not only the positions but the 
main line of play was pretty well un- 
derstood. While it was expected that 
they would introduce several new plays, 
their supporters kept repeating the 
words, “ Straight, old-fashioned football 
is what they will play.” All this effect 
was even heightened when the time 
came for the appearance of the teams, 
and into that little open space, before 
the vast crowd, came the two elevens. 
Yale came tumbling in in the tradition- 
al mud-stained suits of drab and blue. 
A dozen Harvard substitutes had come 
in first, in ordinary suits, to draw the 
Yale team from their dressing rooms 
preparatory to the first surprise of the 
day. Suddenly, through the little open- 
ing at the corner of the field, came run- 
ning eleven men in yellow leather suits, 
shining and slippery as oil-skin. 

For a moment there was a hush, and 
then such shouts went up from the Har- 
vard side as one hears at no other place 
than at these great football matches, 
while there was a gray blankness over- 
spreading the faces of the Yale support- 
ers as they looked at these suits and 
thought how hard it would be to secure a 
satisfactory grasp of the wearers. 
Among the spectators upon the Yale side 
there were anxious looks and inquiries, . 
and among the coaches there was a pre- 
monition of trouble. I suppose that it 
is natural for a man who feels that his 
friends are in trouble to go quickly to 
render assistance. This was remarka- 
ble at once among the Yale coaches, for 
almost every one betrayed a wish to 
“get in and play against those suits.” I 
think this shows really how hard they 
were hit and how good they thought 
the suits. Such a device can never be 
kept entirely secret and there were two 
or three of the coaches who had been 
told before leaving the uptown quarters 
that Harvard would wear leather suits ; 
but for all that they were prepared for 
something quite different from these 
slippery, shining uniforms that gave 
the team a most martial appearance. 

The day was perfect, with the excep- 
tion of a breeze which blew down the 
field. Yale won the toss and chose the 
goal favored by this wind,and Harvard 

















took the ball. Every one was on edge 
with expectancy, and as the teams 
faced each other the silence became 
oppressive. Then the Harvard wedge 
sprang forward sharply bending to one 
side before striking the Yale forwards 
and wearing off toward the end. A 
good twenty-five yards was netted by 
the play and the Harvard hopes went 
higher yet. Short gains followed, a 
momentum play at tackle and guard 
taking good ground several times. 
Back went Yale, forced by this ham- 
mering, until her forwards stood just 
behind her fifteen-yard line, and affairs 
looked critical. 

Then they seemed at last to get hold 
of the yellow suits and the Harvard 
play as well, and held them tight for 
the four downs, gaining the ball and 
the relief they needed. At once But- 
terworth was given the signal to punt 
and the ball went back to mid-field. 
The entire first half was spent in Har- 
vard running until tired and Yale re- 
turning the ball with a single punt. 
There were long waits while the Har- 
vard team gathered together and ap- 
parently discussed each play before 
putting it in operation. At the end of 
the half no score had been made by 
either, in spite of Yale’s having the ad- 
vantage of the wind. As this advan- 
tage would, in the second half, revert 
to Harvard, there was evident uneasi- 
ness among the Yale men. 

But, in spite of any wind, under the 
rules of 1893, each team had a fair 
chance to exploit its running game in 
one half. Harvard had had her chance, 
and although her opening play gained 
twenty-five of the necessary fifty-five 
yards, she could not carry the ball be- 
yond the Yale fifteen yard line, and her 
bolt was shot. Yale began the second 
half from the same position, and al- 
though her opening play took but eight 
yards, the team then buckled down to 
work and did not let up until Butter- 
worth was landed across the Harvard 
goal line. The touch-down yielded a 
goal, and from that time Harvard’s 
sympathizers lost heart and hope. 
Several times it looked as though Yale 
would score again, but the plucky stand 
made by Harvard and the strength of 
her defense, prevented. 

Thus ended a game which made foot- 
ball even more popular than ever, for, 
though hard and even desperately 
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fought, it was sport from start to finish, 
and nothing marred the interest of the 
game. 

The feeling previous to the Princeton 
game partook of the reaction caused by 
Yale’s victory over Harvard. Everyone 
liad been so confident that the game 
which Yale put up before the University 
of Pennsylvania would not stand for a 
moment against Harvard, that when the 
Springfield match was over there was a 
general feeling that nothing could de- 
feat Yale. It is likely that the Yale 
team shared this confidence, and al- 
though they had had a very hard game, 
they might have extended their bruised 
limbs in the day or two intervening, had 
they really felt how strong Princeton 
was. At any rate, when the two teams 
came out on Manhattan Field on 
Thanksgiving Day, it is safe to say that 
three-quarters of the spectators firmly 
believed that Yale would win. 

Within the first fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, there was a decided revulsion of 
sentiment, for there was nothing like 
the accustomed snap and steadiness in 
the Yale play, and there was a great 
deal more dash and fire in Princeton’s 
than Yale could take care of. Of course 
the two teams were fairly evenly 
matched, but even at the early part of 
the game Yale seemed unable to make 
ground with anyone except Butterworth. 
Thorne seemed more or less of a crip- 
ple, and was very soon going on one 
leg. As this became more evident, the 
Princeton team became more aggress- 
ive, and although the play went back 
and forth over the middle of the field, 
even the Yale sympathizers felt that the 
blue was working harder and to less 
purpose than the Princeton team. 

An accident to Blake and Hinkey, in 
which the Yale captain fared much the 
worse, added still another tinge of blue 
to the Yale feelings. Butterworth had 
made a high punt, and Blake came run- 
ning in to take it, bending far over, and 
running with desperation as he saw the 
ball was falling short. Hinkey waited 
to seize him, and then thinking he was 
not near enough, starting forward, the 
two met with a fearful crash, which 
nearly stunned them both, and caused 

Hinkey to be carried off the field. In 
some remarkable manner he was ban- 
daged up and brought on again, and 
played the game out, but it was an un- 
pleasant sight to see his white face and 
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evident physical weakness through the 
rest of the game. 

Butterworth made some pretty runs, 
but it began to look more and more as 
though Yale were overmatched. Ward 
and Morse kept forcing the ball down, 
and after a hard fight the ball was scarce 
two yards from Yale’s goal. Here Yale 
held Princeton for two downs, but on 
the third her guards got off-side, and 
the penalty of half the distance was 
given. This brought the ball a yard 
from Yale’s goal, giving Princeton three 
downs in which to carry it over. It 
went over almost at once, the touch- 
down was secured, and the goal was 
kicked. From this time on the game 
lacked interest, for there was never a 
time when one felt that Yale stood a 
chance, even of tying the score. The 
only question was, whether they could 
keep Princeton from increasing the six 
points already made. 

While it is hard to particularize re- 
garding individual play in a game 
where the team work was of such a 
high order as was Princeton’s last 
Thanksgiving Day, one fact is certain, 
and that is that the play of her tackles 
was the best that we have seen in de- 
They carried 


fensive work for years. 
out their promise exhibited as far back 
as the game with the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Manheim, and were 
seldom so crowded by the interference 


as to lose sight of the runner. King’s 
work added to the strength of Prince- 
ton’s defense, but such play as he per- 
formed was possible only by such a 
marvel of physical quickness and en- 
durance, and must not be held up as an 
example for quarters. The work of 
Lea and Holly could, on the other 
hand, be called pattern work for any 
tackles. Taylor and Wheeler, in fact 
the entire Princeton forward line, out- 
classed their rivals, and it is not a far- 
fetched statement to make, that it was 
as steady a line of forwards as ever rep- 
resented any of the big teams. There 
was one kick of Butterworth’s, when 
Princeton had forced Yale down into 
the very last ditch, that was also as good 
as anything we have ever seen on Man- 
hattan Field. In variety of play Prince- 
ton again led,making some pretty and ex- 
ceedingly clever long and double passes. 

Beside these there were several other 
notable games. The Harvard - Penn- 
sylvania match, had it been played be- 


fore the Harvard- Yale game, would 
have been watched with breathless in- 
terest; but as it was rather an anti- 
climax in the season, it attracted less 
attention than it deserved. There was 
a deal of punting in this game and the 
play was particularly strong. Nearly 
fifteen thousand spectators watched the 
game, in spite of the fact that both 
teams were “out of it” so far as the 
first place was concerned. And the 
spectators had plenty of football, for 
the referee’s watch stopped during the 
first half, and, had not some one made 
the discovery, the two teams might 
have been playing yet. There were one 
hundred and six plays in the first half, 
and when it was finally ended, Harvard 
had scored twenty points to Pennsyl- 
vania’s four. In the second half the 
scoring was much less frequent, both 
sides showing the effects of the long 
first half, and of their previous hard 
games. The match ended with the 
score twenty-six to four in Harvard’s 
favor. 

Upon the same day as the Pennsyl- 
vania-Yale game, occurred two other 
notable contests in the football world, 
Dartmouth defeating Amherst, thirty- 
four to nothing, and Exeter winning the 
championship from Andover by a score 
of twenty-six to ten. Dartmouth had 
been coached by Moyle, a Yale man, 
who had always done excellent work in 
New Haven asan end rusher. Perhaps 
there is no better evidence of the fact 
mentioned earlier in this article, that all © 
the teams were keeping the flying- 
wedge plays concealed for their impor- 
tant games, than the comments of the 
newspapers upon the day after the 
games of November eleventh. All the 
papers spoke of and described at length 
the new flying-interference of Pennsyl- 
vania, performed at Manhattan Field, 
and the plays of the Dartmouth team 
were thus commented upon in a Boston 
Sunday paper: “Mr. Moyle, of Yale, 
who has trained the Dartmouth eleven 
to a remarkable degree of skill, is the 
most popular man in Hanover to-night. 
A new play invented by him and tried 
for the first time to-day, made excellent 
gains every time. Theends, halves and 
full-back form a V about ten yards back 
of the line and start for the line with 
terrific speed. The quarter passes the 
ball to an inside man just as the wedge 
strikes the line. No team could stop it 
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PRINCETON, 1893. 


Brown. Blake. Balliet. Holly. Wheeler. Lea. McCauley. Summers. 
Voorhis. Barnett. Morse. Trenchard, Cat. Burt. King. Ward, Taylor. 


YALE, 1893. 


Greenway. Murphy. Hickok. Stillman. McCrea. Thorne. Armstrong. 
Hart. Adee. Beard. Hinkey, Cat. Butterworth. 
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HARVARD, 1893. 


Stevenson. Newell. Lewis. 
Gonterman, 


Wrightington, Lane. 


without some gain, and once it made 


twenty-two yards through Amherst.” 
The general play, and particularly the 
end work, was of a high order. 

The annual Andover - Exeter match 
was looked upon as a win for the former 
up to a very few days before the con- 
test, when opinion began to waver a 
little. The result was therefore much 
of a surprise to the public, for Exeter 
had things almost entirely their own 
way, winning the game in the first half. 
There was but one feature of the game 
calling for criticism, and that was the 
entire absence of kicking. This more 
than almost any other match pointed 
out the tendency to exaggerated mass 
and close playing. 

The teams of these two schools mirror 
the work of the crack ’Varsity elevens 
and often emphasize the tendencies. 
This they did last year to such a degree 
as to attract the notice of all lovers 
of the game and make them feel the 
necessity of radical measures to open 
up the play. 

Outside the principal association teams 
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there were many first-class organiza- 
tions, such as—among the athletic clubs 
—the Boston Athletic Association team, 
the Chicago Athletic Association team, 
Orange, Crescents and others ; while 
among the college teams, Cornell, al- 
though falling off from the former years, 
sent up a fair team, Lehigh a good one; 
Trinity, Tufts, and others, were capable 
of putting up a good game. 

The season was finished by the usual 
annual Annapolis-West Point match 
and the Harvard—Yale Freshmen game, 
both occurring on the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. 

Hartwell had coached the Middies 
and L. Bliss the Army boys, and the 
struggle was a close one, the Navy 
finally winning because they converted 
their touchdown into a goal, while the 
West Pointers missed their try. 

At New Haven the Yale Freshmen 
ran through their Cambridge opponents, 
much to the surprise of every one, for 
here again public form had convinced 
even the best posted of the superiority 
of the Harvard team. 
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HE special work in which the naval 
militia would be of most value, 
should their services ever be 
needed as a support of the regu- 

lar navy, is coast defense. The men 
would be put aboard coast vessels and 
the like, and perhaps assigned some of 
the batteries now being built or al- 
ready in existence. It is not probable 
that many of the men would be called 
upon to serve on men-of-war outside 
the harbors of their own States ; for this 
reason the drill and instruction has thus 
far been in the direction of coast 
defense. 

Yet thereis 
not a branch 
of thescience 
of war that 
the naval mi- 
litia is not fa- 
miliar with. 
The true na- 
val militia- 
man should { 
be, and is, 
both a sailor 
and a soldier. 
He never 
loses sight of 
the fact that * 
he is part of 
an organiza- 
tion which 
bears a_ pe- 
culiar rela- 


tion to the 
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army, navy and the land militia, in 
that it ineludes the principal features of 
them all. He should be as able to fire 
a five hundred pound projectile from a 
ten-inch gun upon the rolling deck of a 
man-of-war as he is to manipulate his 
Lee rifle, standing on the solid ground ; 
and he should be as sure of his ability 
to hit a target consisting of an empty 
barrel tossing on the waves two thou- 
sand yards or more away as he is to find 
the bull’s eye on a target firmly an- 
chored toa stable gravel bank only two 
hundred yards distant. He must know 
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the duties of a 
sailor on ship- 
board and the 
duties of a sol- 
dier on land; 
he must know 
how to go from 
ship to shore 
and land in the 
face of an ene- 
my; he must 
know how to 
attack the ene- 
my after he has 
landed; he 
must be able to 
attack with 
rifles or field 
guns, and he 
must be able to 
repel an attack 
from infantry, 
artillery or cav- 
alry. If he is 
deficient in any 
of these varied 
details he cannot be an efficient naval 
militiaman. 

An important branch of defensive 
work would be locating and planting 
mines and torpedoes in channels, at the 


ON BOARD U, §, S. 
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entrances to harbors and elsewhere, 
where their explosion would do most 
injury to an enemy’s ships. To this 
special attention has been paid in cer- 
tain of the States, notably by Rhode 
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Island, where two divisions are well 
equipped for preliminary drill and in- 
struction. These divisions are composed 
of highly intelligent men eager to per- 
fect themselves in their work, and, be- 
sides, they are favorably located near the 
U. S. naval torpedo station at Newport. 

Another excellent plan is to forma 
general scheme for the defense of the 
coast. In Massachusetts a large chart 
of Boston Harbor and vicinity was pre- 
pared, with all points properly desig- 
nated and giving practical instructions 
of value. The harbor was divided into 
four sections, and one was assigned to 
each of the Boston divisions. Each was 
supposed to have thorough knowledge 
from personal ob- 
servation of its sec- 
tion and of the 
places best adapted 
for placing torpe- 
does, mines, ete. A 
record was kept of 
available tugs in 
the harbor, and 
each division form- 
ed crews for two 
tugs which could 
be equipped with 
rapid-firing guns 
and torpedoes. A 
detail from each 
division formed a 
crew for the bat- 
talion’s monitor, 
Passaic. The the. 
ory of this plan of 
defense was to keep 
an attacking party 
outside the harbor, 
or keep it from 
approaching fear 
enough to make an attack on the city. 

The New York battalion likewise has 
taken special pains to collect and pre- 
serve information relative to the water- 
front of the city. For convenience it 
was divided into districts. Each man 
assigned to a district was expected to 
make himself thoroughly familiar with 
it, so as to be able to act as guide or pilot 
for that particular locality. He was 
furnished a blank and a diagram on 
which were outlined all piers and build- 
ings in his section. Upon it were 
marked barrooms, resorts of ’longshore- 
men, restaurants and depots for food 
supplies, telephone and telegraph sta- 
tions; note was made of material of 
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which piers and buildings were con- 
structed, purposes for which used, how 
lighted at night, what class of vessels 
tie up at them, names of owners; where 
and what kind of material available for 
barricade; nearest railroad, elevated or 
horse-car lines—and, in fact, anything 
that would be of value if it became nec- 
essary to occupy a place and protect it. 

Other States have formed similar 
plans, so that each has some work of 
special importance in its own locality, 
and efforts are made to become as pro- 
ficient as possible in these duties. 

The question of the class of young 
men to be enlisted in the ranks of the 
naval militia is of the greatest impor- 
tance, owing to its 
peculiar duties and 
objects. In New 
York and Massa- 
chusetts there was, 
at the start, more or 
less trouble in de- 
termining on the 
proper class. The 
other States have 
probably had less 
trouble, because 
they have profited 
in a measure by the 
experiences of the 
two pioneers in the 
movement. 

It would be nat- 
urally supposed 
that men who had 
followed seaman- 
ship in some form, 
either as a business 
or for pleasure 
(yachtsmen being 
included in the lat- 
ter class), and young men who had served 
in the navy or had been graduated 
from the Naval Academy, would form 
the most desirable class. The pro- 
moters of the movement thought so, at 
any rate. The Massachusetts battalion 
started out well equipped with men of 
all these classes, but by the close of the 
first year it was found, much to their 
surprise, that the idea was not success- 
ful. In a report prepared after this 
discovery was made, the statement is 
made that many of these men knew 
just enough to prevent their learning 
anything more, and that the result was 
far from pleasing. A change had to be 
made. and it was made. As opportu- 
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nities came, undesirable men, officers as 
well as enlisted men, were weeded out; 
others dropped out of their own accord. 

The ranks were recruited, after these 
changes, from the class known asclerks 
—young men who worked for a living 
in subordinate positions, who had a nat- 
ural liking for the sea and things per- 
taining to it. A few yachtsmen re- 
mained, and more of the right sort came 
in later. This has proved to be the 
proper kind of men for the naval 
militia, and it is this 


him that acaptain commands a brigade; 
a lieutenant, a division, and so on. 

In the summer of 1893 the Massachu- 
setts brigade took a step in advance of 
anything previously attempted in the line 
of instruction, and went to sea for four 
daysontwo United States Navy vessels— 
the cruiser Sax Francisco and the coast 
defense monitor J/iantonomoh—two 
ships of war of widely different types. As 
these were the only vessels the Navy 
Department could conveniently spare 





class that makes up 
nine-tenths of the na- 
val militia of the 
country. 

They belong to an 
educated and intelli- 
gent class, with some 
means, and a certain 
command of their own 
time. They attend 
drills regularly, obey 
orders promptly, and 
profit readily by the 
instruction they re- 
ceive. But it must 
not be supposed that 
previous experience 
conflicted with effi- 
cient service in all 
cases. Some of the 
most efficient officers 
in the naval militia to-day are graduates 
of the Naval Academy. 

On account of its analogous position, 
it is often difficult to speak of the naval 
militia and be correctly understood. 
For example : according to naval usages, 
companies, in the military sense of that 
term, are not recognized. Each so- 
called company is a division forming 
part of a ship’s company, assigned to 
man a certain number of guns and to 
form a stated number of boats’ crews, on 
shipboard. But, with few exceptions, 
the bills passed by the Legislatures 
of various States have called the divis- 
ions companies, and that term is gener- 
ally used outside of official orders and 
sometimes even there. It corresponds 
with the designations of similar infantry 
bodies, and is convenient if it is not 
correct. 

The titles of naval militia officers are 
a puzzle to the average land militiaman. 
He can understand quite easily why the 
rank and file are called seamen, but it 
requires a deal of explaining to show 
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just at that time, only half the brigade 
could be accommodated. July eight- 
eenth the favored two hundred and 
twenty-five were taken aboard, fifty 
on the Miantonomoh and the rest on 
the cruiser, and assigned to stations in 
place of about the same number of the 
ships’ crews who had been transferred 
to the receiving ship Wadash at the 
Boston Navy Yard. That afternoon 
the men-of-war steamed out into Massa- 
chusetts bay some one hundred and fifty 
miles. For four days they cruised about, 
most of the time out of sight of land. 
The militiamen became for the time 
the ships’ crews, and performed all 
duties of the ships along with the few 
regulars remaining. They stood watch, 
lived on ship’s fare, scrubbed decks and 
brass work, slept in hammocks, stood 
lookout, dumped ashes from the boiler- 
room below, manned the big guns, had 
target practice with weapons ranging 
from a revolver up to a 1o-inch gun 
firing a 500-pound projectile with a 
charge of two hundred and forty 
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pounds of powder ten miles, had boat 
drills and fire drills—in fact did every- 
thing a common sailor has to do on a 
war-ship. And the officers worked just 
as busily in their respective ways as did 
the men. 

It was a week of actual work, nota 
time for show or display before hun- 
dreds of awed and curious spectators. 
Miles out to sea, the boys in white 
scrubbed decks, washed and cleaned 
paint and bright work, heaved the lead 
at all hours of the day and night, with 
not one civilian around and no one to 
see what was going on but the men 
themselves. 

Whatever the naval militiamen’s social 
position may have been on shore, on 
shipboard they were all sailors, willing 
to adapt themselves to circumstances 
and make the best of inconveniences. 
It may be picturesque to see, or to be, one 
of fifty men walking away with falls, 
along the clean white deck of a man-o’- 
war, keeping step to the merry piping 
of the bo’sn’s silver whistle; but scrub- 
bing white paint with a swab and sand 
and a bucket of water in the hot sun, 
scrubbing skin off fingers in efforts to 
make dirty paint- 
work look clean 
enough to satisfy 
a critical officer of 
the deck, or wash- / 
ing down that 
same clean, white 
deck at sunrise, 
is less romantic. 
The amateur tars 
performed all their 
duties, agreeable 
and disagreeable, 
with equal spirit 
and precision. 

There was one 
thing they did not 
do, and the reason 
they did not may 
have been because 
of the same spirit 
of obedience to orders which characteriz- 
ed the trip. In general orders relating to 
the cruise was a paragraph which read 
as follows: ‘“Seasickness is not recog- 
nized in naval regulations and will not 
be permitted.” Not a case was report- 
ed. How could a man be seasick when 


it was specifically stated in orders that 
there was no such thing? Perhaps the 
men were too busy to think of it. 
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The results of this tour of duty more 
than justified the efforts made to bring 
it about. The men mingled and fra- 
ternized with the regulars and acquired 
valuable knowledge of naval ways and 
customs. The way they adapted them- 
selves to circumstances, without com- 
plaint, won the hearts of the jack tars, 
and cemented more firmly than ever the 
friendship between the men of the 
naval militia and the regular service. 

It was demonstrated during the cruise 
that sailor food was good enough for the 
militiamen. The men were divided into 
messes of about twenty each, with one 
of the regulars as cook. In each mess 
were more or less of the ship’s regular 
crews. The food depended largely upon 
the mess cook and the amount of extra 
money put into the messes by the men 
in addition to the Government allow- 
ance of twenty-seven cents a day per 
man. But as a rule the messes fared 
about the same. 

The first day out of port roast beef, 
fresh bread, potatoes and other accom- 
paniments were served, but the second 
day all hands went into regular ship’s 
fare. The way the food was served 





IN THE SICK BAY. 


would have been an appetite killer to 
many of the men on shore, but with a 
sea hunger all such trifles were allowed 
to be forgotten. 

The tables were swung from the 
beams overhead by chains. On these 
tables the mess cooks placed the food, 
all in one dish or pan usually, and piled 
around it the spoons, knives, forks, tin 
plates, tin pans, and tin dippers. Then 
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the men were piped below, and it was 
each man for himself and nobody help 
the hindermost, unless the cook took 
pity on him. 

A day’s menu was something like 
this, with occasional variations: Break- 
fast: baked beans, hardtack, coffee ; 
dinner: canned corn beef, potatoes, 
pickles, hardtack, coffee or tea ; supper : 
corned beef hash, hardtack, tea; one 
day for dinner, a sailor’s luxury, plum 
duff was served—real plum duff with 
raisins init. The taste lingers even yet. 

Of course the officers fared better. 
Their tables had fine linen, china and 
silver. The menu included many deli- 
cacies the officers had been thoughtful 





the freedom and abandon which the 
“jolly jack tars” know so well. The 
militiamen joined in with a will until it 
was difficult to tell which was which. 
There was music from all sorts of in- 
struments, with solos, duets, quartettes, 
and ail together, in harmony and dis- 
cord. There was clog-dancing and 
stump-speaking, for there were artists 
in each of these lines among the crew. 
An orchestra was formed, and Portland 
fancies and lanciers almost without end 
were danced, with movements foreign 
to most dancing schools, by the “ladies” 
and gentlemen; and the officers in a 
group on the quarter-deck enjoyed the 
fun fully as much as any one. 
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enough to buy and bring aboard while 
they were in port. 

It was not all work on shipboard. 
There was time for some recreation each 
day, although not for long at a time, for 
the militiamen were under the same 
discipline as the regulars. The last 
night on the Miantonomoh was a jolly 
one. Kind and genial Captain Mont- 
gomery Sicard, who was loved and re- 
spected by his men as few ship’s com- 
manders were, allowed two extra hours 
for amusement, and all hands made the 
most of it. Electric lights were strung 
along the deck, and by their light there 
was singing and sporting galore with 


When the militiamen went ashore 
Saturday, July twenty-second, they 
wore, by order of their commander, 
their white working clothes. The men 
of the Miantonomoh, to show the people 
on shore that they had been on some- 
thing besides a pleasure trip, wore the 
suits they had worn all the week, dirt 
and grease-begrimed until hardly a 
white spot was visible. Thus, with faces, 
necks and hands well tanned, they 
marched across the city to the armory 
looking like coal-heavers, but proud of 
their looks—more eloquent than words. 

The voyage was intended to be a 
crucial test of the value of the naval 
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militia in actual, practical work on ship- 
board. As such it was fully satisfac- 
tory and a credit to all concerned. This 
was the verdict of the naval officers, who 
watched things with critical eyes. Many 
weak points were, of course, disclosed. 
In fact this was the greatest advantage 
of the trip, for it showed to the militia 
officers where to devote special atten- 
tion in the future. 

Inthe spring of 1894 Captain John 
C. Soley resigned, and a general change 
of officers followed. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John W. Weeks was promoted 
to be captain, and he is now chief of 
brigade, with Lieutenant Pelham Dodd 
as adjutant. 

Since the organization, in 1888, of the 
first naval militia, the growth of our 
sailor soldiery has been rapid and con- 
sistent. The complete history of the 
initial work and of the pioneer Massa- 
chusetts division, appeared in OuTING 
for August, 1893. 

In New York the movement toward 
organization started in 1889. An asso- 


ciation was formed by a number of in- 
fluential and prominent citizens and ex- 
navy officers to help the thing along. 
A company of young men, mostly of a 


high social standing, was organized in 
the fall. Perhaps it was because of some 
misunderstanding as to what would be 
required of them that caused the young 
men to give the movement in one 
sense an unfortunate start. Apparently 
more attention was given to adopting 
an elaborate uniform and to filling the 
offices than to real work. Fortunately 
Lieut. Jacob W. Miller, an ex-naval of- 
ficer, stepped in and was elected com- 
mander. He at once issued a circular, 
or order, in which he said that he wanted 
a working battalion, not a fancy organi- 
zation to parade the streets. He pro- 
ceeded to work out his practical ideas 
on that line. 

The bill of dress was made to consist 
of just what a common sailor wears— 
white duck jumper and trousers, leg- 
gins, white duck round hat and black 
handkerchief worn loosely around the 
neck. Later, a sailor’s suit of blue was 
added, and some changes have been 
made since. 

These changes did not strike the fancy 
of all the members of the first organiza- 
tion, and many of them dropped out, 
but their places were taken by others 
and the command was strengthened 
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thereby. By these changes and other- 
wise, attention was called to the move- 
ment and a season of prosperity began 
which has lasted to the present day. 

At first the State and City authorities 
did little to help the movement. For 
a year after organization, the battalion 
was practically an independent body, 
supporting itself and without suitable 
place to drill. The expense of the first 
tour of duty (1891) on ships of the 
White Squadron, the men had to pay 
out of their own pockets, with private 
assistance. 

Later (May 1892) an act was passed 
by which the Legislature allowed money 
for the support of the command, but the 
bill went into effect so late that a large 
share of the expenses of the tour of 
duty of 1892 had to be paid by private 
subscription. Part of it was afterward 
refunded. 

In the latter part of 1892 the Navy De- 
partment assigned to the battalion the 
old battle ship Mew Hampshire, which 
was converted into a floating armory 
for the battalion. 

The battalion’s prosperity increased 
under Lieutenant-Commander Miller. 
In July, 1892, three hundred and fifty 
young men were enrolled. Besides the 
four divisions in New York two more 
were formed at Rochester. More com- 
panies were formed, a new act was 
passed by the Legislature, and June 
twenty-third, 1893, a battalion of naval 
militia, with one hundred and ninety 
names on the rolls, was mustered in the 
State service. The battalion’s duties in 
connection with the Fire Island cholera 
troubles and as patrol during the naval 
reviews in New York harbor, all in 
1893, as well as the tours of duty each 
summer on naval vessels, have already 
been referred to in this magazine. 

The officers of the New York City 
battalion decided not to go to sea on 
one of the navy vessels during 1893. 
Instead, the command took its summer 
cruise on the old battleship Vew Hamp- 
shire, along shore on Long Island Sound. 
This was done, so the commander said 
in a report, in order that the battalion 
might learn something of the formation 
of the coast of the State to which it be- 
longed, as well as to test the efficiency 
of the vessel, on which the State and 
city had spent large sums for the organ- 
ization. The cruise covered nearly a 
week, during which time the navy 
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routine was observed. There were boat 
drills, target practice and a shore attack 
and defense, making, all in all, a profit- 
able and satisfactory use of the time 
and facilities at hand. 

The naval militia of Pennsylvania 
was organized in January, 1893, when 
one division of fifty-two men and five 
officers was mustered into the State serv- 
ice. A second division was sworn in 
the following May. 

The Legislature passed a bill appro- 
priating twenty-five thousand dollars to 
the naval militia of the State ; also an 
organization bill providing for two bat- 
talions, one in the eastern part of the 
State with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
and another in the western part, divided 
between Pittsburg and Erie. The bill 
provided that each battalion should con- 
sist of four divisions and one engineers’ 
corps, each battalion to be commanded 
by a commander, assisted by a lieuten- 
ant-commander and a lieutenant to act 
as navigator. Each division was to 
have one lieutenant, to command the 
same; two lieutenants, junior grade ; 
and two ensigns ; and should consist of 
not more than eighty-four men nor less 
than forty-two. Each engineer corps 


was to have one lieutenant, assisted by 


an ensign, and have twenty men. The 
present commanding officer is R. K. 
Wright, Jr., Philad’a, acting commander. 

In August, 1893, the Pennsylvania 
battalion and detachments of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., divisions, one hundred and 
fifty men all told, were taken aboard 
the San Francisco, and went to sea for 
five days. During that time the militia- 
men went through the same routine, did 
the same work, had the same pleasures 
and received similar instruction as had 
the Massachusetts men. The Governor 
otf Pennsylvania and staff went out one 
day, boarded the San Francisco, and in- 
spected the battalion. 

Later in the same month of August 
the J/itantonomoh visited Bristol, and 
took on board a company of the Rhode 
Island naval militia which was stationed 
there. During a week the men boarded 
the monitor early each morning and 
went ashore at night. While they had 
all the work and drill given the com- 
mands of the other States mentioned, 
they missed the real salty flavor of life 
on the ocean wave, because the time 
spent on shipboard was practically all 
occupied by drills and _ instruction. 
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Naval militia in Rhode Island dates 
from June, 1891. There is a division at 
Bristol and Newport, and a third is to 
be formed at Providence. Each com- 
pany or division has one lieutenant 
(junior grade) commanding and two en- 
signs ; also the following petty or war- 
rant officers: One chief boatswain’s 
mate, three gunner’s mates, two quarter- 
masters, three coxswains, and one bugler 
and forty-three seamen. Lieutenant 
(junior grade) William Hodgkinson is 
chief of the first division at Bristol. 
Lieutenant (junior grade) Hugh L. 
Willoughby is chief of the second di- 
vision at Newport. 

Both divisions are armed with the 
forty-five caliber Springfield rifle and 
infantry equipment, steel torpedo boat 
spars and gear and complete outfit, four 
navy cutters, and two Hotchkiss one- 
pounder rapid firing guns with boat and 
field mounts. These two divisions are 
known as torpedo companies, and a 
special line of work has been outlined 
and followed by them in planting and 
firing mines, and duties relating to tor- 
pedo coast defense. In addition, they 
have the regular drills and duties. 

They are uniformed with United 
States navy clothing, and only the State 
markings and devices distinguish them 
from the regular service. The commis- 
sioned officers wear only the service 
uniform and overcoat, the grade bands 
on the sleeves being of gold lace, and 
the foul anchors on the cap and collar - 
being surmounted by the State arms 
instead of the United States. 

The men and officers are of a high 
degree of intelligence and have done 
good work afloat and ashore. Twice 
during the heavy gales of the fall of 
1893 the Bristol division distinguished 
itself by brave work in saving life and 
property in Bristol harbor. For these 
heroic deeds Governor Brown, as com- 
mander-in-chief, issued special orders of 
praise and thanks and awarded medals 
of honor. 

South Carolina Naval Militia was or- 
ganized in June, 1892. It has a duplex 
form of organization, 7. ¢., ship and bat- 
talion, of three full companies. The 
line of work is to perfect the men in the 
naval drill and to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the State coast, learning 
all the inlets, bars, inland coast passages 
and the general topography of the isl- 
ands surrounding the different harbors. 
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The State allows about $1.20 per man 
per annum in cash and furnishes about 
one-third of the necessary uniforms, the 
remainder being supplied by the men. 
The Navy Department furnishes rifles, 
cutlasses, leggins and other equipments. 

The uniform of full dress consists of 
navy blue paltot coat, single breasted, 
buttoned to throat, small turned down 
collar, silver anchor on each point of 
collar, two bands of gold braid one-eighth 
of an inch wide around cuffs, five gilt 
navy buttons up front of coat; trousers 
of navy blue cloth with gold braid stripe 
one-eighth inch wide on outer seam ; 
tap similar to naval officers’ fatigue, with 
silver anchor in front; leggins, cart- 
ridge belt. For officers the coat is the 
same, with the addition of shoulder 
straps and silver decorations. 

A working suit of the regulation navy 
blue flannel shirt and trousers, with blue 
sailor hat with white satin band bearing 
the letters S. C. N. M. in gold, is worn. 

The battalion organization has a lieu- 
tenant-commander commanding, with 
an adjutant and a navigator and a staff 
of four. Each division has one lieuten- 


ant commanding, two junior grade lieu- 
tenants and two ensigns, besides eighty- 


two petty officers and seamen. Lieu- 
tenant Commander R. H. Pinckney, 
Charleston, is chief of battalion. 

In the ship’s organization the lieu- 
tenant-commander commands, assisted 
by a lieutenant as executive officer and 
a chief master-at-arms, a chief boats- 
wain’s-mate and ship’s yeoman. In the 
navigator’s divisionis the navigator, an 
electrician, a quartermaster and a gun- 
ne1’s mate. In the paymaster’s division 


there isthe paymaster,a payclerk,a ship's 
writer andamessman. Inthe surgeon’s 
division, is the surgeon, an assistant-sur- 
geon, an apothecary and four baymen, 
Each division is divided into four gun’s 
crews. By this arrangement the battal- 
ion is made familiar with all the work 
and duties on shipboard and on land. 

During the past year steps have been 
taken to shape the New Jersey organi- 
zation into definite form. Through the 
instrumentality of General George M. 
Christian, of Jersey City, one hundred 
and fifty men have been selected, and 
they are confidently expected to attain 
a degree of discipline and efficiency 
equal to the high standard of the older 
organizations. 

The naval militia of Michigan was 
authorized by an act of Legislature ap- 
proved May thirtieth, 1893. The first 
naval battalion of Detroit was mustered 
in February twenty-sixth, 1894. It is 
composed of seventy-five men, and the 
present officers are: Chas. C. Poe, lieu- 
tenant -commander; Gilbert Wilkes, 
lieutenant, junior; Fred. Standish, en- 
sign ; Howil Muir, ensign. 

Maryland and North Carolina have a 
naval militia, California has a battal- 
ion of four divisions, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander Frederick H. 
Stahle. Besides all these, Connecticut, 
Virginia and Georgia have battalions 
in process of formation, and the move- 
ment promises to spread yearly in the 
fresh-water States as well as on the sea- 
board. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that in States where the naval 
militia is possible, the institution will 
equal the land militia in importance. 





NAVAL MESSENGER PIGEON 


SERVICE. 


BY MAJOR HOWARD A, GIDDINGS, 


‘HE military use of 
messenger pigeons 
has grown up since 
the Franco-Prussian 
war, when pigeons 
were first extensively 
used, during the siege 
of Paris. In France, 
Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, the organ- 
ization of military 
pigeon posts is now 
very complete, some 
of the nations own- 

ing upwards of six hundred thousand 
birds. As homing pigeons are of no use 
as bearers of messages except after long 
and careful training, a service of mes- 
senger pigeons for naval or military use 
could not be improvised at short notice. 

The United States naval messenger 
pigeon service has now been in existence 
for three years, under the charge of 
Prof. Henri Marion, United States 
Naval Academy, who has frequently 
urged that a permanent service be es- 
tablished along the Atlantic coast, from 
Portland, Maine, to Galveston, Texas. 

A connected system:of twelve main 
naval pigeon lofts is advocated, to be 
established at the following navy yards 
and stations : Portsmouth, Boston, New- 
port, New London, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Annapolis, Norfolk, 
Port Royal, Key West and Pensacola. 
The system could be extended and com- 
pleted by establishing secondary stations 
at Cape Hatteras, Cape Charles, Cape 
Henlopen, Wilmington, St. Augustine, 
Jupiter Inlet and Tampa, Florida. 

At present our principal naval pigeon 
station is at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, with 
branches on the cruiser Mew York and 
U.S. P.C. Constellation. The accom- 
panying chart, prepared by Prof. Marion, 
shows the position of the Constellation 
when birds were liberated during a 
recent cruise, and also shows the pro- 
posed messenger pigeon stations along 
the Atlantic coast, with circles of two 
hundred and forty miles radius around 
sach station, indicating the zone within 
which trained pigeons could be relied 


upon to return tothe home station. The 
distance could be covered by a pigeon 
in about eight hours, at an average 
speed of thirty miles an hour. 

The sole merit of the homing pigeon 
for military purposes lying in its serv- 
ice as a messenger, breeding and 
training, are directed to the develop- 
ment of the most resolute homing 
qualities. The gradual training of the 
birds begins as soon as they attain 
sufficient strength for their first short 
flights. They are first made familiar 
with the appearance of the locality 
about their station, but further training 
contemplates the invariable employ- 
ment of the same birds over practically 
the same course. Thus the mark “E” 
indicates that the bird is trained to re- 
turn from the East, “N” from the 
North, etc. The bird has strong pro- 
prietary instincts and dislike of change, 
as is shown by the tenacity with which 
it seeks its loft after liberation. All 
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possible deference is paid to this trait 
in its character, no bird being forced to 
vacate the nest or perch originally as- 
signed to it except for urgent reasons. 
The young birds in their first season 
are trained to return from a distance of 
one hundred miles, which is accom- 
plished, as is all their training, by teact - 
ing them to return first from a very short 
distance, gradually increasing it at each 
successive lesson. The second season 
the distance is somewhat increased, and 
the third season a return of three hun- 
dred miles or over is accomplished. 





NAVAL MESSENGER PIGEON SERVICE. 


TRAVELING BASKET. 


The common belief that these birds 
find their way home by instinct is a 
mistake. Their flight is guided by 
sight alone. When a pigeon is liberated 
it rises to a great height in the air, in 
constantly enlarging circles, until it 
catches sight of some familiar land- 
mark by which to direct its course. 
When liberated from a balloon at too 
great a height for objects to be seen 
upon the earth by even its piercing 
vision, it drops like a plummet until it 
nears the earth, when it begins to wheel 
around in a descending spiral until it 
finds its bearings. 

The average speed of the messenger 
pigeon is thirty miles an hour. AIl- 
though these birds may for a short dis- 
tance or in exceptional cases attain 
great speed, they cannot ordinarily in a 
long flight exceed this rate. Even this 
speed cannot be maintained without 
rest, for the pigeon has not the endur- 
ance of many birds of passage. For 
this reason it can fly farther over land 
than across water. When released at 
sea pigeons fly direct to land, and 
then take their bearings. The steam- 
er Waesland once 
liberated a_ bird 
three hundred 
and fifteen miles 
from Sandy Hook 
at one P. M., and it 
was in its loft the 
same evening. 

Ordinarily pig- 
eons will fly in 
only one direc- 
tion, 2. ¢., toward 
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home, and it is therefore necessary to 
have birds at both ends of the route to 
keep up communication. By pairing 
birds in one place and feeding them in 
another, they may be made to perform 
what is known as a “there-and-back 
flight.” This finds its best application 
between light-ships and _ light-houses, 
and the shore, when the distance is not 
over fifty miles. 

The frequent trips made by vessels 
along our coast offer every facility for 
training birds for the naval service. By 
sending birds on outward-bound vessels 
they would become accustomed to 
flights over the routes for which they 
are intended to be used in case of actual 
necessity. It must be remembered that 
these birds when properly trained offer 
an almost sure means of quick commu- 
nication where none other could possi- 
bly be employed. Their value in time 
of war cannot be estimated. Suppose 
that a cruiser left our coast and, when a 
day out, unexpectedly sighted the 
enemy. Eight or ten hours’ notice 
might be given by pigeons, and millions 
of dollars worth of property saved. 

In peace, the birds would be useful in 
giving notice of wrecks, fire at sea, lack 
of food, water or coal, or of any acci- 
dent to vessels or machinery, if happen- 
ing near the coast, and could frequently 
relieve the anxiety of friends of passen- 
gers on vessels overdue, as well as to 
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enable the owners to send assistance. 
When, in October, 1883, a light-ship 
broke adrift from her moorings twenty- 
two miles from Tornung, off the mouth 
of the Eider, four pigeons were liberated 
from the ship and brought the news in 
fifty-eight minutes. 

The value of messenger pigeons for 
use in peace and war, on sea or shore, 
requires no longer to be proved. In the 
year 1870, when the Germans arrived 
under the walls of Paris and cut off all 
communication except by balloon, large 
numbers of pigeons were taken out in 
nearly every balloon and placcd under 
the charge of the Government officials 
at Tours. They were regularly em- 
ployed as messengers into Paris from 
the first of October to the fourth of No- 
vember, one hundred and fifteen birds 
being used in that time; when the 
pigeon system became so well organized 
that the delegation of Tours issued a 
decree announcing that any member of 
the Republic might correspond with 
Paris by means of the messenger pigeons 
at a charge of five hundred centimes 
per word. This charge was afterward 
reduced to twenty centimes. 

In order to transmit the enormous 
number of dispatches sent into Paris 
they were set up into type and photo- 
graphed on avery thin film of collodion, 
being reduced about five hundred times 
in the process. Each film contained on 
an average twenty-five hundred dis- 
patches. When the films arrived in 


Paris, being transparent, they were put 
between two pieces of glass in an elec- 
tric magic lantern, the messages being 
thus thrown in large characters on a 
screen could be copied by a large num- 
ber of clerks at once. 

The films were carried in the usual 
message quill, about an inch and a 
quarter long, sealed at the ends and at- 
tached to the under side of the principal 
tail feather of the bird. A bird could 
easily carry a dozen films ina quill, mak- 
ing thirty thousand dispatches. This 
number was sometimes exceeded, a 
pigeon arriving in Paris on the third of 
February carrying eighteen films hold- 
ing forty thousand messages. In this 
way, while Paris was in a state of siege, 
with all other communication cut off, one 
hundred and fifty thousand official and 
one million private dispatches were 
transmitted. These messages, if printed 
in ordinary type, wouid fill nearly five 
hundred library volumes. 

The fact that messenger pigeons can 
fly several hundred miles at sea, and 
can be bred and trained on board ship, as 
well as accustomed to the report of 
guns, greatly enhances their value for 
naval service. They afford a most 
valuable means of distant communica- 
tion at sea, and should receive the de- 
velopment and encouragement which 
they merit by the maintenance of a per- 
manent system of naval messenger 
pigeon lofts at the principal navy yards 
and stations along our Atlantic coast. - 


A ROUGH-AND-READY FOX-HUNT. 


BY HERMAN 


HE Judge, the At- 
torney,the Farm- 
er, the Township 
Trustee, the Poet 

and the Master of the 

Hounds—these were to 

compose the party, 

and the chase was to 

start from the old 

town of Charles- 

town, perched on 

the hills of south- 

ern Indiana, and follow wherever luck 
and the fox might lead. 

The Attorney and the Poet had come 

up the previous evening, very enthusi- 


RAVE. 


astic, and vowing that five a. m. was their 
usual hour of rising, but when the bugle 
sounded under the’ windows of the old- 
fashioned hotel on the morning of the 
hunt, they were loath to rise in chilly 
darkness and face the raw morning air. 

Lights flitted along the corridors of 
the house; a negro boy came into the 
room and lighted a fire; a clatter of 
dishes was heard downstairs. On the 
street the glowing points of cigars, the 
murmur of voices, the clang of impa- 
tient hoofs, and an occasional yelp, 
proved that the hunters were out in 
force and waiting. 

Again the bugle called, and the two 
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men flung themselves into their cloth- 
ing, shivered a little, hustled down- 
stairs, and, after a hasty breakfast and a 
cup of hot coffee, joined the group in the 
street. The men were anxious to be off, 
and swung into their saddles. Laugh- 
ing, chatting, smoking, the cavalcade 
clattered at a hand-gallop through the 
dark streets, out of the sleepy town into 
the wintry dawn beyond. 

It was an ideal morning for foxes. 
Heavy mists hung over the valleys and 
billowed up against the hills. 

The hounds’ keen noses were scarcely 
needed to scent a fox in such a damp, 
heavy atmosphere, and the only thing 
still to be wished for was the daybreak 
and the lifting of the fog, so that the 
chase might be seen as well as heard. 
A dense fog is a slightly awkward con- 
dition for hard cross-country riding. 

The party reached a high hill, upon 
the crest of which two roads crossed, 
just as daybreak crept gloomily out of 
the east and a light breeze folded up the 
curtains of the mist and carried them 
down toward the Ohio. On the right 
lay bare, low-fenced fields of stubble 
and briar, slanting down to a brook; on 
the left a meadow, crossed by ravines ; 
ahead were gray, dense woods. The 
road climbed down step-like rocks to the 
brook and then up again in the same 
manner, to lose itself among the timber. 

Two or three mounted countrymen, 
volunteers, had joined the party, which 
halted at the road crossing, the riders in 
a bunch, the Master and his whining 
hounds a little apart, out of reach of 
nervous horses, which were curveting, 
backing and pawing, while the men 
talked matters over. 

“So-ho Billie!” said the Judge, pat- 
ting his restless black. “ Which way had 
we better go, gentlemen ?” 

“Reckon this field is good enough,” 
suggested the Master of the Hounds. 

“Well, perhaps it is. You haven't 
any new dogs there, have you ?” 

‘*None that haven’t hunted together 
before.” 

“Got old Stonewall in the pack ?” 

“Tea.” 

“Well, then, let ’em go!” 

While the hounds are started, the Poet 
explains to the Attorney—a novice in the 
noble chase, but a hard rider—that dogs 
not acquainted with each other do not 
hunt well together, and that every pack 
has a leader, in this case old Stonewall. 


The hounds have jumped into the 
stubble field. The horses become more 
fidgety and more difficult to hold every 
moment, while the riders are ready to 
go at the first true note from the leader 
of the pack. Every horse is faced to- 
ward the field, every man leans expect- 
antly forward, every eye follows the 
slightest rustle among the briars and 
ironweeds. 

Once or twice a staccato note from 
one or the other of the younger hounds 
nosing among the wet stubble causes 
the horses to prick their ears and champ 
their bits. Then again impatient si- 
lence. The moments seem minutes; 
the minutes hours. What if there be 
no foxhere! But hark! 

That is old Stonewall’s voice—bay- 
ing, deep-mouthed, clear, bell-like, and 
the pack takes up the music. 

“*Qu-oo—ou-o0o—ou-00 !” Who would 
not rise early to hear such a morning 
chant? 

There they go! All in a bunch, old 
Stonewall’s white head slightly leading, 
mouth wide open like a singer's. 

There! straight toward the brook 
speeds the fox, a red one! 

Look at him going—legs stretched 
straight, his body almost touching the 
ground, brush defiantly erect. A fine 
big fellow, good for many a mile! 

And now the horses can be held rio 
longer. Away breaks the hunt with 
loud shouts and piercing yells, each man 
trying to pass the other in the race. 

“Go it, Billie!” 

“Hi, Red, hi!” 

The horses spring pell-mell into a 
run downhill, and the saddlery had 
better be stout which shall stand such 
riding. 

The fox crosses the road and leaps 
the fence into the meadow. 

Several horsemen dash wildly down 
the road to find a low fence, but the 
Judge and the Poet ride straight be- 
hind the yelping pack, neck and neck, 
boot to boot, over fences and ditches 
at the imminent risk of their bones. 
And both ride at a good two hundred 
pounds! 

Oh, the glorious excitement of the 
ride, the delight of speed! Neither 
whip nor spur is needed as they go like 
birds across small washouts, recklessly 
down into ravines and up again with 
dislocating jerks. It is as fine a race as 
was ever ridden. 
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But the fox knows a thing or two. 
He swerves to the right and dives into 
the tangle of the woods, followed by the 
pack. 

Who cares for the timber! Horse- 
man after horseman disappears among 
the gray boles, dashing madly in pur- 
suit, reckless of the danger from 
branches and tangled vines. This is 
work at which only good men can stay 
in the saddle. 

Here the Judge meets with a comical 
mishap. A grape vine has swung itself 
across the path, and as he attempts to 
dodge and push it aside with his hands 
the strands slip under his arm and he is 
hung up somewhat like Absalom, while 
his horse continues the chase alone until 
it is recaptured by a friend and brought 
back with laughter and gibe. 

But it has become impossible to ride 
fast. The woods grow denser and 
denser, and on the right are the bluffs 
and cliffs of a creek. The hounds are 
far ahead, and their baying sounds 
fainter and fainter, and then dies away 
in the distance. Reynard is making a 
good run, and if he is wise he will take 
to the cliffs and hide. Such a thing 
happens quite often. 

The hunters are scattered. 


Some, by 
good luck, may have kept close to the 
pack, others, especially the Judge and 
the Poet, are trying to get out of the 


tangle of woods and underbrush. Per- 
haps the fox will go to ground and 
make the chase a failure. Nota pleas- 
ant reflection. It is growing cold, too, 
with a keen, cutting breeze, and once 
this fox is lost there will be no chance 
to start another one. 

“ Let’s get over to the road,” advises 
the Judge, and the horses are turned 
back, and after some hard galloping the 
two emerge in a meadow, leap a fence, 
reach the road, and find the Attorney. 

“ Where are the hounds ?”’ is the eager 
question flung at him. 

* Don’t know,” he laughs, “I got lost 
in the woods, like yourselves.” 

“Well,” says the Poet, “we might as 
well follow the road a piece, and if the 
fox don’t go to earth, he’ll come around 
again,” 

This is good advice, for, as every one 
knows, foxes, when chased, have regular 
runways, from which they deviate but 
little, returning in something like a 
circle. Reynard, like all thieves, espe- 
cially feels a strong compulsion to re- 


turn to the scene of his evil doings and 
seldom strikes off at a tangent. The red 
fox, however, will go farther and faster 
than the gray, and has been known to 
fairly outrun the hounds. In one in- 
stance he took a pack a journey of 
thirty miles into an adjoining county, 
and the fagged hounds made themselves 
very much at home at a friend’s farm- 
house, as is their manner, until a search 
discovered their whereabouts. 

The party rides slowly over the fast 
freezing and rutty highway, listening 
vainly for the music of the pack. But 
the only sound heard is the whisper of 
the breeze in the treetops and the plash- 
ing of the horses in the half-frozen mire. 
This is not pleasant, but it is one of the 
incidents of fox-chasing in a rough 
country with a changeable climate. 

Fast riding along this highway is out 
of the question, so the horses are al- 
lowed to pick their way, until at last the 
woods are cleared and the three get a 
sweeping view of the country and the 
full benefit of the keen wind. Far away 
toward the east other riders can be seen 
slowly making their way back. Either 
their horses have given out from the 
terribly rough riding, or else the fox has 
doubled and is coming back on the other 
side of the creek, where there are no 
woods for cover. But how is the hunt 
to get over there and how is Reynard to 
be prevented from returning to the 
hither side ? 

While the Judge is discussing these 
things the Farmer, the Trustee, and two 
or three of the volunteers ride up and 
confirm the guess—that the fox has 
crossed—and it becomes absolutely nec- 
essary to get down the bluffs to the 
creek and up again on the other side. 
Portions of the descent and ascent are 
risky for a man afoot and more so on 
horseback, but the deed has to be done. 

Just as the cavalcade starts again an 
old farmer drives up the road in a su- 
perannuated buggy, stops his horse and 
inquires: “Hello! What’s up? Fox 
hunt, eh? Wal! which way is he com- 
in’? This way, ’tother side the crick ? 
Wal, I'll jist drive up an’ see ’em run! 
Ain't seed a fox hunt fur a long time!” 

And down comes the sapling whip on 
his unlucky horse, which is startled into 
a flying gallop, and horse and buggy and 
farmer disappear into the woods, the 
top of the vehicle rocking like a ship in 
a storm. He is making for the crossing 
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to get a good view. And now there 
comes a faint, mellow note drifting along 
on the breeze. 

A field is crossed at a rapid canter, 
the edge of the bluff is reached and 
down go the horses over the steep, 
rocky, tree-cumbered incline. Slipping, 
sliding, front feet planted straight down, 
rumps almost touching ground, they 
carry their riders safely to the bottom; 
then up goes everybody with many a 
jerk and slip, hard on weak spines, zig- 
zagging this way and that, for it is sim- 
plv impossible to ride straight up hill. 
When the topisreached the horses pant 
and blow and their sides are lathered 
with foam, but the hunt is on time and 
the fox will have to give up crossing 
the creek for shelter. 

Louder and louder grows the baying 
of the pack, now and then mingling with 
a note from the bugle to gather the 
scattered hunters. The master of the 
hounds is with the chase! He must 
have ridden hard, and, knowing the 
country by heart, has crossed and re- 
crossed the trail, else he could not have 
kept up in this rough country. 

The wind whistles keen and frosty 
across the fields, sweeping an occasional 
snowflake from the leaden sky, but the 
hunters neither feel nor care. They 
make a striking picture against the dun 
and gray landscape. Not at all like the 
conventional hunts of eastern clubs, but 
each man with trousers tucked into 
heavy boots, blue blouse or short coat 
tightly buttoned, an occasional red 
handkerchief tied about the neck, mak- 
ing the only bit of warm coloring in the 
wintry scene. It is thoroughly Ameri- 
can, democratic and of the West. No 
distinction counts here except hard rid- 
ing and enthusiasm. 

And now the pack bursts into one 
grand swell of melody. Fox, hounds 
and master are coming up the crest of a 
hill into full view for a moment and 
then dive into the valley with the speed 
of the wind. 

*QOu-oo0! Ou-oo! Ou-oo!” 

Here they come, sweeping up again, 
the fox making straight toward the 
waiting horsemen and the creek, but 
they greet him with loud yells and he 
swerves and breaks for a wide stretch of 


stubble, crossed by that meanest of all 
obstacles, a low, wire fence. : 

Fox and hounds rush past, and the 
cavalcade gives rein to the horses and 
away they go in wild pursuit. Master 
Reynard is dragging his brush, and it 
cannot be long until he surrenders, yet 
he slips through the fence like a red 
cannon ball. The hounds follow close 
and get many a cut from the barbs. 

Most of the hunters make for a gap, 
some distance to the right, for few men 
will dare the wires. But the Judge and 
the Poet, who have ridden in close ri- 
valry all day, make straight at the 
almost invisible obstacle. They shout 
and yell encouragement to their horses, 
and neck-and-neck the steeds gather 
for the jump. Down they go on their 
haunches, then up, up, to the lift of the 
bridle, up, up into the air. The Judge 
clears safely, but the Poet’s animal 
touches, and man and horse tumble to- 
gether over the ground, until the horse 
falls ontop. Only amoment, then they 
are up again, horse first, rider next, the 
latter limping but motioning the Judge 
to ride on. A tumble in the field is 
nothing, and to hear the music of the 
hounds and see Reynard run, one would 
not mind a little damage. 

What a wild ride across the level, 
fenceless field! What glorious excite- 
ment in this mad, reckless dash after 
the stringing, baying hounds! 

“Hi! hi! hi!” 

A fence! Under goes fox; over go 
hounds and riders, There’s the road, 
and the old farmer in his buggy, stand- 
ing up, yelling and waving his hands. 
Past a school-house, teacher and chil- 
dren running out to see the mad chase. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” 

Through a briar thicket, over another 
low fence into a level field. <A ditch! 
Master Fox tumbles into it, and the 
hounds are on top of him, yelping and 
fighting. 

Horses are thrown on their haunches 
to save the hounds, the men jump down, 
the brush is secured. 

“Tara, tara, taraliro!” jubilates the 
bugle. The chase is over, and slowly 
the hunt winds back to town, one or two 
riders very saddle-sore, and all very 
happy and hungry. 
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BY 


S a rule, good 
duck - shooting 
and _ pleasant 
weather do not 
go together. 
To the enthu- 

ij=> siast over this 

=< branch of sport 

~ the howl of the 

first autumnal 

storm is sweetest melody, while driving 

snow-squalls, fusillades of sleet and cold, 

and white-capped waters are things of 

beauty and unending joys. The cream 

of fall duck-shooting is usually obtain- 

able when the storm-heralds of winter’s 

close approach first thresh the yielding 

reeds and weave wreaths of snowy spume 
along the black rims of the marshes. 

It was my good fortune to experience 
one of these sudden autumnal storms 
during an outing under canvas by the 
Illinois river. 

We made camp on the banks of the 
Illinois at the mouth of Bureau Creek, 
and for the first three days did not kill 
enough ducks to supply our own table. 


The evening of the third day was very 


still and sultry. I never experienced 
such heat so late in the year. Just be- 
fore dark John called my attention to a 
queer-looking blackish cloud visible 
over the trees to the east. It was a per- 
fect representation in outline of a horse’s 
head and neck, the ears pricked for- 
ward. The protuberance where the 
eye should have been, the wide-spread- 
ing nostril and the open mouth were all 
there. In the fast gathering twilight 
it looked like some uncanny thing sit- 
ting in the tree-tops. 

There was that indescribable feeling 
in the air that warns of the approach of 
a storm. Before turning in for the 
night we spread the tent fly and gave 
every stake an extra tap with the axe. 
It was well we took these precautions, 
for within an hour we were awakened 
by one of the worst winds it was ever 
my lot to be outin. Our tent threat- 
ened every minute to be beaten flat or 
carried away. The guy ropes strained 
and cracked, and leaves and branches 
beat against the canvas like hail. 

Luckily for us we had pitched the 
tent in the midst of a bunch of maple 
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saplings. These served as a partial 
windbreak, for had we received the full 
force of the blow our tent would have 
gone in a twinkling. We could hear 
the big trees going down on all sides. 
One giant on the other side of the creek 
fell with a noise like thunder. It bridged 
the creek, and its top branches just 
scraped our canvas. The way we got 
out of that tent would have made a cat 
green with envy. After a while I vent- 
ured back, lit the lantern, and we 
started to save our outfit. The sheet- 
iron camp stove was nowhere to be 
seen ; ditto our lightest boat, which had 
been drawn up and turned over beside 
the tent. We found them, one hundred 
yards away, stopped in their flight by a 
patch of tall weeds. The stove was 
considerably battered, but still service- 
able, and the boat was not injured in 
the least. The worst of the wind had 
passed and we felt safe. 

Far off to the southward there was a 
great play of lightning, and now and 
then the sound of distant thunder. A 
few warning drops sent us to the tent, 
and then the rain fell in torrents. 

The downpour continued all the next 
day. The creek became a raging tor- 
rent, and the river rose rapidly. We 
could do nothing but lie around in the 
tent, and keep up a good fire to drive 
out the dampness. About two o’clock - 
in the afternoon I donned a rubber coat 
and hip waders, and tramped through 
the wet weeds and over fallen trees to 
Miller’s Slough, to see what the pros- 
pects were for duck. There was not 
one in sight ; but the wind was shifting 
into the north and it was growing colder, 
fast. I knew that such weather must 
send some fowl down before many 
hours. 

As Iwas entering the little bunch of 
saplings about the tent, a flock of mal- 
lard passed over, going up the river. 
At the same instant there was a rattling 
as of falling shot on the leaves at my 
feet ; the rain was changing into sleet. 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon we sat in the tent and watched 
the flight of mallard. At first they 
seemed to want to alight in a bend of 
the river below us, but before dusk they 
settled down to a steady flight up the 
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river, passing out of sight behind the 
big trees on Colemian’s shore. I knew 
they had found a feeding place and 
were hurrying to refresh themselves 
after their battle with the storm. 

When I awoke at dawn and took a 
look at the weather, I started in amaze- 
ment at the ghostly but beautiful ap- 
pearance of the landscape in the dim 
light. Before me was a tableau of 
fairy land, red light and all. Every 
blade of grass, every weed, every branch 
was covered with a crystallization of 
what at first sight looked like pink 
snow. I cast my eyes upward and the 
phenomenon was explained at once. 
Directly above was a bright red cloud, 
and it was the reflection from this that 
cast such a beautiful tint on the snow- 
covered foliage and whitened ground. 
The sky to the east was clear and glow- 
ing with the redness reflected by the 
cloud. By the time John had responded 
to a call the delicate light began to die. 

We hurried through breakfast, for the 
duck were early astir, and we could 
hear flock after flock passing. John 


took the light boat and a dozen decoys, 
and started for the rice-patch at the 
upper end of Miller’s. I was determined 
to follow the flight I had marked the 


evening before, up the river, and see if I 
could not locate the birds. 

Pulling steadily along against the 
stiff current, I watched flock after flock 
as they passed over. They took the 
same course as the flocks seen the even- 
ing before. My first opinion was that 
they were alighting in Coleman’s Lake, 
but I soon saw that they went some dis- 
tance beyond, just where I could not 
tell, as the heavy timber intervened. 
When I thought I was about opposite 
the place, I landed, pulled up my boat 
and started to investigate. 

In two minutes I was standing on top 
of the high bank, and gazing at a glo- 
rious sight. Next to the low willows 
that lined the top of the river bank was 
a narrow strip of straggling corn. Be- 
yond this in a slight depression of the 
ground was a patch of about ten acres 
of buckwheat, full of smart-weed. The 
owner had evidently thought it would 
not pay to cut and thresh such a dirty 
crop, and had left it standing. The 
water from Coleman’s had backed up 
and flooded these ten acres about a foot 
deep. Duck-shooters may guess what a 
chance such a feeding-ground offered. 
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I never saw as many duck crowded 
into sosmallaspace. They were literally 
piling on top of each other in their eager- 
ness to get at the food. So numerous 
were they and so closely packed that at 
times it seemed as if it would be impos- 
sible for them to make the movement 
necessary to find the sunken grain. I 
had hoped to find them but had not 
expected such a sight as this. 

For some time I stood watching them ; 
but the hunting instinct soon aroused 
me to action, and it did not take long to 
get my boat, decoys, etc., across the nar- 
row strip of land and into the field. 

The first few strokes of the oars routed 
out hundreds of mallard, many of them 
presenting tempting chances as they 
made off, but I forbore shooting and 
pulled steadily forward to a space of 
open water where the wind had flat- 
tened the grain. Throwing out my de- 
coys so that they would float a short dis- 
tance from the best cover, I forced my 
boat into aclump of weeds, and, bending 
a few of them down over the gunwales, 
had a passable blind. I was occupied 
probably ten minutes making my prep- 
arations, and in that time I doubt 
whether there was a moment when I 
could not have had a shot. I stepped 
out of the boat and stood beside it, 
opened my shell-box and laid it on the 
seat in front of me. While doing this, 
I kept my eye on a flock of six or eight 
mallard that were slowly beating up 
against the wind, and seemed bent on 
investigating my decoys. They came 
close in and hovered. I pulled on a 
big green-headed fellow, and the charge 
of heavy shot knocked the life out of 
him at once. My second barrel caught 
another that was climbing up against 
the wind almost directly overhead, and 
he fell dead almost into the boat. The 
air was black with duck roused by 
the two shots, the noise of their beat- 
ing wings sounding like the roar of 
wind through tall timber. For all of 
ten minutes I shot as fast as I could 
reload, picking the nearest birds. Some- 
times I knocked down two or three 
at a time, and once four mallard tum- 
bled together from a big flock. 

Usually, after getting duck up from 
a place like that and firing two or 
three shots as they circle about, they 
leave the vicinity in a few moments, 
and the shooter has to wait some time 
before they return. But this time proved 
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an exception, the whole community of 
them seemed crazy to get back into that 
luscious buckwheat. 

Time and time again, after seeing 
their companions fall, they beat up 
against the wind in huge flocks, and 
bravely returned to the charge. Num- 
bers of them dropped out of range at 
the end of the field, but the majority 
swung in close enough for a shot, and 
the report would start them all mov- 
ing again. Almost half of the duck I 
killed that day were shot during the 
ten or fifteen minutes that they were 
maneuvering in this manner. 

But such suicidal tendencies on the 
part of as wary a duck as the mallard 
could not last, and soon scattered flocks 
were moving up the river with the gale. 
I knew it was only a question of time 
before they would return, maybe fifteen 
minutes, maybe half an hour. During 
the lull I turned my attention to the 
cripples. Catching sight of a winged 
one sneaking through the weeds I shot 
it. {had hardly closed my gun before 
there was a gentle whewing of wings 
overhead, and two black duck made a 
beautiful circle and drew into the de- 
coys. As they were rare in this region 


I was anxious to secure them both. By 

a lucky shot as they crossed I had the 

satisfaction of seeing them both fall. 
There was now not a live duck in 


sight. I thought it a good time to fill 
and light my pipe, something I had not 
yet had time todo. While trying to get 
a match to burn I was startled by the 
whistle of a teal and two green wings 
dropped into the water I grabbed my 
gun and made a beautiful double as they 
were rushing away, low down over the 
water. I had been shooting remarkably 
well but this double capped the climax. 
I felt that I was becoming conceited. 
The feeling was short lived. A solitary 
mallard came flying up the river and, 
seeing my decoys, set his wings and 
came swinging down. Justas I straight- 
ened up to shoot he jumped and com- 
menced climbing up against the wind 
directly overhead. Any boy would 
have been sure of that duck. So was I 
when I pulled, but, at the report he 
kicked out his red legs in derision and 
went skimming away. 

I did not have to wait long before the 
duck began to return in earnest, and 
for a while I was kept busy. They 
came back from over the woods in the 
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direction of De Pue, where undoubtedly 
the main body of them had settled 
down on the open water of the lake. 
Although they were more wary than at 
first, and more given to circling before 
drawing in, I did pretty well. At one 
time I had thought that John, whose 
gun I had heard several times in the 
early part of the day, would hear the 
constant pounding in my direction, and 
join me. But I remembered that the 
wind was carrying the sound of my 
shots straight away from him. 

How often, when putting my hand in 
my shell box for more cartridges, and 
feeling the bottom plainer and plainer 
every time, did I think of the two hun- 
dred beautifully loaded shells lying idle 
in the tent. The inevitable came at 
last. After quite a hot engagement 
with a flurry of teal I found that all my 
box contained was one cartridge that 
had missed fire earlier in the day. At 
the same instant my attention was called 
to a flock of mallard drawing in. I 
hastily slipped in the miss-fire cartridge 
and pulled when the flock was well 
within range. A dull click was the only 
response. I had not made enough 
movement to alarm them, and they 
dropped into the water near the decoys. 
I opened the gun, turned the cartridge, 
and tried it again at them on the water. 
This time, to my surprise, it exploded, 
and I killed two, badly crippled a third, 
and knocked the head off of one of my 
decoys. “ 

My fun was now over. It was four 
o’clock, and the ducks were coming 
back in almost a continuous stream. 
The situation was exasperating. I had 
not time to go to camp for shells and 
return before dark, and the next day we 
were to start for home. I suppose I 
should have felt satisfied though, for I 
picked up sixty-one duck, three-quarters 
of which were mallard. In addition to 
these a number of wounded duck had 
undoubtedly skulked away in the weeds. 

I reached camp at dusk and found 
John in with thirteen mallard to his 
credit. To say he was surprised at my 
bag would be putting it mildly. 

The next day the river was booming, 
it having risen nearly six feet in two 
days. On our way up we looked into 
the buckwheat patch, and found it un- 
der about five feet of water. Except 
for a few blue bills and red heads, the 
place was deserted. 
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THE STAGE DRIVER’S STORY. 


BY SARGENT ROBIE, 


and I was about to take my seat 

inside, when the driver leaned 

over the wheel and said, “Yer 
can ride with me if yer like; ye’ll be 
kinder lonesome inside with them mail 
bags. We'll run light to the Crossin’, 
where I reckon Joe Benson and his 
woman will come ‘long with us to Freeze- 
out.” And as I swung myself up be- 
side him he added, “I dropped ’um yes- 
terday on the down trip to get a wash- 
tub and a wringer at the store. Joe had 
forgot to lay them things in afore he 
got married last week. He’d always 
done his washin’ in the creek and 
wrung it out by hand. . His woman 
is mighty smart though, but I reckon 
the creek wan’t handy enough fer her.” 
A tightening of the lines, a swing of 
the long lash, and we were off up the 
long, dusty street of a little Western 
town that lies in the shadow of the 
Rockies, and far enough from the rail- 
road to have about it a gleam of those 
wild, free days of a few years ago. 

Out into the sage brush and hills we 
rode, along a wide and wheel-marked 
trail that for years had wound and 
twisted over hills and across narrow 
valleys. Its ruts are grass-grown now, 
and here and there the prairie dog has 
made his mounded home, where not so 
very long ago there rolled long strings 
of wagons, drawn by slow oxen, beside 
which walked loud-voiced and sunburnt 
men. 

Swift-rolling coaches had made quick 
time over that old road, with passenger 
list well filled, and in the boot rich 
treasures from the mines. But all that 
is remembrance of other days. Nowa 
wabbling, jumping “jerky” does the 
stage work for the line, and the once 
trail-weary emigrant, the ranchman of 
to-day, does the freighting himself from 
the railroad town. 

At the foot of a long hill the driver 
pulled up his team a moment, where a 
low log-house, roomy and home-like, 
stood among shading cottonwoods. 
Down the path from the wide-open 
door a woman hurried to the coach and 
handed a package to the driver. 

“Will you leave that, Jim, at the 
Crossing, with the stock tender, and 


' ‘HE up stage was ready to start, 


ask him to give it to the driver of the 
Cooley River stage, and for him to leave 
it at the Ford Store?” 

“Sure,” said the driver. 
Sam, to-day ?” 

“Oh, he’s better.” As she turned 
toward the house she called back, “I 
reckon he'll be out to-morrow.” 

As we went slowly up the hill the 
driver turned to me and asked : 

“Did yer notice that woman?” 

I had been thinking when he spoke 
of her large blue eyes, and wondering 
where I had seen eyes like those before. 
“Yes,” I replied, “I noticed her ; what 
of it?” 

He flipped his whip-lash at a blue 
horse-fly that buzzed about the team 
and then said slowly: “If it hadn't 
been for that woman I would not be 
driving stage to-day, for my bones 
would be moldering in the sod, and I 
reckon my scalp would be hanging in 
some smoky teepee, a reminder of other 
days to some blasted Injun.” 

Like a flash there came to me the 
remembrance of another ride of long 
ago, of a bounding, swinging coach, 
filled with men with white, set faces, of 
heart-stopping yells, of half-naked In- 
dians, the crack of guns, and the singing 
whiz of arrows; and amid it all of a 
young, smooth-cheeked girl,,.with ccld, 
pale face, and loose flying dark brown 
hair that twined around her neck and 
shoulders, while with large blue eyes 
fixed straight ahead she guided the 
running horses with her strong, brown 
hands. 

“If you'd like to hear a story, 
stranger, of a run I made from Big 
Sandy to South-Pass City, somethin’ 
like twenty years ago, I'll tell yer; and 
how that woman saved my life and a 
stage full of passengers. But afore I 
begin I'll water the team at yonder 
creek, for its goin’ to be hot to-day, and 
that’s the last water atween here an’ the 
crossin’.” 

I told him that I should like to hear 
his story, but I did not tell him I had 
ridden with him on that run. I held 
my peace that I might hear the story 
as he would tell it, feeling that as we 
jogged along through that quiet country 
there would be a charm about it, a flavor 


“ How's 
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of days forever gone. Twenty years 
or more had passed since we rode to- 
gether, and had not that woman brought 
up memories of the past, I should never 
have recognized his tanned and wrinkled 
face. 

“ Stagin’ in them days, stranger, was 
stagin’; ’taint like it is to-day. A stage 
now ain’t much more than a ’commoda- 
tion wagon, but in them days it was differ- 
ent, I can tell yer. I was drivin’ then 
on the Big Sandy division, and always 
had a load on the old Concord. I used 
to leave Big Sandy at six a. m., and was 
due at South Pass for supper. South 
Pass in them days was a lively camp, 
and a sending south a heap of dust, but 
she’s dead now. The little creek that 
used to wash along through sluice boxes 
is a windin’ down the gulch ’neath wil- 
lows and brush now, and the sluice 
boxes are rottin’ on the hill-side. I was 
through there last summer, andit made 
me feel old to see the old town all gone 
to seed, to see the stores and houses a 
standin’ there with windows gone and 
the wind a blowin’ through the wide 
open doors. Some of the store signs 


still hang on their rusty hooks with their 
letters ‘most washed out by the rain. 


A few old timers wander around the 
empty streets, a livin’ on hope and a 
holdin’ on to the holes that they have 
dug up onthe hill-side. Someday when 
a railroad reaches that little gulch she’ll 
wake up, and_those old men who sun 
themselves 6n'the whittled benches will 
say: ‘What did I tell yer? we're in it 
agin.’ 

“Well, I left Big Sandy one August 
mornin’ on time, with the stage full of 
passengers, four miners inside, a gam- 
bler and a tenderfoot on top, and ’long 
side me, Belle Jackson, old Jackson’s 
girl, that kep’ the hardware store at the 
Pass. Belle wan’t over fifteen, and the 
prettiest girl I ever see, with great big 
blue eyes that made yer think of flowers 
bloomin’, and when she’d laugh they’d 
fill right up with fun and overflow till 
her rosy cheeks would ripple and yer’d 
see between her bright red lips her 
white, even teeth a shinin’. I tell yer, 
we fellers used to like to take her down 
the line a visitin’, for the day never 
seemed so long when she was on the 
seat. 

“Tt was a mighty hot, sultry day, but 
we rolled right along, a changin’ horses 
at every station, and about noon pulled 
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into Alkalie. There we had thirty-five 
minutes to stretch our legs and sample 
old man Bean’s dust wash and his din- 
ner. 

“As we pulled out, a feller rode in 
across the big greasewood flat, his 
little cayuse a breathin’ hard and ’bout 
done for, and pullin’ up ‘long side of 
the coach said, ‘Yer fellers want to 
keep yer eyes open for Injuns, the Ban- 
nocks are on this side of the mountains. 
Isee’em this mornin’ a stringin’ through 
the upper pass. They haven’t any 
women along, and they’re painted for 
the war-path, so look out.’ Well, when I 
heard that I did some mighty good 
thinkin’, and I said to Belle, ‘ You'd bet- 
ter stay here at Alkalie with the Beans, 
and come up with Uncle Sam’s troops 
that are at Fort Bridger. They’ll be apt 
to be here about Monday.’ But she give 
one of her laughs and said she guessed 
the stage and seven men was as safe as 
Bean’s, and she would take her chances. 
Then the miners inside said it was 
doubtful if the Injuns would get down 
as far as the stage road that day, and if 
they did attack the coach they’d find 
them ready, and with that I threw off 
the brake and swung across the creek. 

“The tenderfoot had a spy-glass, and 
he kept it a shiftin’ from one hill-top to 
another whenever we'd see anything a 
movin’, but it was always some long- 
legged antelope that was grazin’ on the 
brown grass. As the hours went by, 
and the sun kep’ gettin’ lower down to- 
ward the mountain tops we began to say 
to each other that it was only a scare, and 
for that day we were safe ; but we were 
a little too sure. 

“We had changed horses for the last 
time, and was well along on the home 
stretch, rollin’ over a low table country, 
with a long line of hills off to our right. 
We could see the Buttes above South 
Pass, and it was only a short four miles 
over a straight, wide road, with here and ° 
there alittle sag, to the Gulch, where the 
road wound down a steep grade into the 
city. 

“Everybody had talked themselves 
down to silence, and I fer one had for- 
got Injuns, and was thinkin’ of supper, 
when Belle suddenly said, ‘Oh, Jim, 
look yonder, ain't them Injuns?’ Igave 
one look off to the right, where the low 
hills stretched back to the timbered 
mountains, and I see ridin’ down on us 
some twenty of them, lyin’ low down on 
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their horses’ necks and spreadin’ out 
through the scrubby sage brush. I give 
a yell to the passengers, jerked up the 
boot, and told Belle to crawl down into 
it. I gathered up my lines, and sent the 
long lash a circlin’ round the leaders’ 
ears. _The horses went straight up 
into the air and struck the ground a 
runnin’, I heard the tenderfoot give a 
yell as the old stage rocked and bound- 
ed on its leather springs, and I reckoned 
he mighty near slid off; but when I 
looked back, he and the gambler 
were flat, and a gettin’ out their guns. 
“T’ll never ferget how them devils 
looked as they rode down on us with 
their legs pressed hard agin ther 
horses, and ther naked bodies all streak- 
ed with paint. But we didn’t have 
much time to size them up afore they 
were on us. The stage horses were 
runnin’ hard, but them Injuns on ther 
war horses could ride all round us. As 
they come up a spreadin’ out and lyin’ 
low on ther horses’ backs, they let out a 
whoopin’yell that made me feel asif every 
drop of my blood was ice, and the whole 
of it was a slidin’ down along my back- 
bone. And just as they let out that whoop 


they sent ther arrows singin’ through 
the air, and the passengers turned loose 
upon them with ther guns. Alongside 
of that swingin’ coach they rode, and 
about all of ’em pulls away at me, for I 
reckon ther idea was to knock me off 
the coach and head the runnin’ team 


out into the hills. If they’d done it, 
why that would have ended us, all but 
Belle; I reckon they’d taken her back 
across the range. 

“In that first shower of arrows the 
tenderfoot and gambler and myself were 
hit, the gambler through the back, and 
he in his agony strugglin’ to reach the 
feathered stick rolled off the coach, and 
that finished him. An arrow just missed 
the tenderfoot’s side and buried its 
jagged flint into his arm and hung there, 
while he lay back on the stage top a 
groanin’. I was knocked back agin the 
seat with two of ther cussed sticks a 
hangin’ into me, but only one had done 
much damage, and that had sunk into 
my shoulder to the bone, and the pain 
and agony was so great that I laid back 
faintin’ like. All that saved the lines 
from slidin’ over underneath the 
wheelers’ heels was the turn I had round 
the wrist. How them Injuns whooped 
when they saw what they had done! I 


thought that all was over for us, when 
I see them close round that boundin’, 
rollin’ coach. I was as helpless as a 
child and sot there a waitin’ while my 
eyes rolled off to the Buttes above the 
Pass. I couldsee where the road ended 
on the grade. Another ten minutes 
and we should be safe, but already the 
team was swingin’ from the road. 

“T tried to lift my hands to guide ’em, 
but I couldn’t, and shut my eyes that I 
might not see those painted devils, and 
sorter waited for the end, when I heard 
Belle speak: ‘Say, Jim, are yer hit? I 
thought I heard yer groanin’.’ Some- 
how, I had fergot the girl just then, and 
I answered, sort of jerky-like, for I was 
sufferin’ bad: ‘God pity yer, Belle. I 
can’t hold the lines no longer, and the 
team’s losing the road.’ 

“When she heard that, she made one 
spring and was on the seat, and, reachin’ 
over, pulled the lines from off my wrist, 
and then she straightened up and pulled 
the leaders back, and then, holdin’ the 
lines all in a bunch in her left hand, she 
struck the wheelers with the whip. 
That saved us. As we bumped and 
rocked once more straight up the 
road, with Belle a-guidin’ of the lead- 
ers, I see a line of whites a-ridin’ 
out of the Gulch, with Belle’s father 
in the lead. They’d heard the shoot- 
in’, and had come in the nick of 
time. The Injuns saw them, too, and 
checked their horses, and, with a part- 
ing yell and a scatterin’ shower of 
arrows, struck back into the mountains. 
Those horses dragged the stage right up 
to the very edge of the steep grade 
afore the riding whites could stop ’em, 
and then Belle, her little hands all 
chafed by the lines, and her arms lame 
from the pullin’ team, dropped into 
her father’s arms. Nothin’ was too 
good fer’that girl when I told how she 
straightened out the leaders. 

“Well, stranger,” the driver of the up 
stage said, as he finished his story, “that 
woman yer see back yonder was the girl, 
and Sam Goodman was in luck when he 
got her. Yer may think that story ain’t 
true, but yer can bet yer life it is.” 

Then, as we turned down the lane to 
the Crossing, I pulled up my coat and 
showed him a scar, deep and long ; and 
took from my pocket a chipped and 
polished arrow-head. 

Jim nearly dropped his lines. ‘‘ Well, 
I be hanged! You were the tenderfoot !” 













is with many mis- 
givings that I write 
on “Training for 
Football,” because 
my views on the sub- 
ject, though based on long and 
practical experience, are radi- 
cally different from the methods 
practiced at preparatory schools 
and the largest colleges. The 
prevailing idea of those who 
shape the policy of football 
coaching seems to be that the 
more hard work the team does, from 
day to day, the better football it will 
be able to play on a given date. 
The general physical condition of the 
men is quite subordinated, even if it 
enters the minds of the coachers at all. 
By this I mean the all-round good con- 
dition that comes from a judicious 
amount of exercise that makes a man 
eat well, sleep well, and feel good with 
himself and those about him. Some- 
times, a week or two before the big 
game, the team is found overworked. 
Then the players are given a let 
up. This seems too much like get- 
ting a man ill in order to cure 
him. He is the better for the rest, 
but not so good as if he had never been 
carried to the point of needing it. I 
admit that the length of time necessary, 
each day, to teach a man the game of 
football is long, and it may be too long 
for the development and maintenance 
of his best physical condition; yet I 
hold that a man played so long each 
day that he feels tired all the time, and 
has to force himself into his football suit, 
will not absorb so much of the coach- 
ing asafresh man. He will not be keen 
to grasp the situation to accomplish a 
play, and his physical condition is un- 
favorable to rapid work. I would pre- 
fer men who knew less football but 
were strong and active. The problem 
is to develop the highest physical con- 
dition consistent with a thorough learn- 
ing of the game. The method is by 
keeping the mean. 
All who have made the least study of 
physical training know that too much 
long work makes men slow, just as too 
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much fast work will. The coachers on 
a football field work almost as hard as 
the players themselves. Hence their 
judgment in the amount of work doing, 
or how the team is standing it, is not 
likely to be good. Someone on the out- 
side, who makes a study of condition, 
could observe much better and be better 
qualified to pass an opinion. 

The coachers in a practice game are 
in the thick of the battle as much as 
the players ; a play does not work well, 
the coachers lose their tempers and 
abuse the players, who get angry; 
everybody ditto. As a result, practice 
intended to last twenty minutes or 
half an hour is prolonged to an hour. 
The next day the coachers, without 
considering the hard work of the day 
before, are surprised to find the team 
slow. The chances are they will con- 
sider the team lazy or short of work, 
and will repeat their error by extending 
the practice. This is no fancy sketch, 
but happens repeatedly on every foot- 
ball field. Men whose judgment would 
usually be considered good seem to 
lose it when they get mixed up with 
“through the center” and “round the 
end” plays. If they had a saw-mill run 
by water, and wanted to saw to-mor- 
row, they would know better than to 
use all the water in the pond to-day, 
for the pond cannot fill during a night. 
Yet they play their team all out each 
day, leaving no reserve strength and 
nerve force to help recuperation at 
night. It is no wonder the month of 
November sees a lot of used-up players. 
The tired player is the most likely to 
get injured. Football is a good game: 
for men properly trained. The great 
bane of the game is overtraining. 

It is not likely that this article will 
have much influence with those who 
have for years been accustomed to the 
regular way of working football teams. 
Having had to do, when playing, with 
elevens that won, naturally the style of 
work then done is followed by them. 
They never think that their team won 
in spite of its training, instead of on ac- 
count of it, and that probably the other 
team was trained just as badly. It is 
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with the younger fellows in the pfe- 
paratory schools that I hope to have 
some influence. They do each day 
twice the amount of hard work neces- 
sary to get them into their best con- 
ditions. They do not like so much hard 
work, but do it because it is supposed 
to be the proper thing and because it 
is done at college, where the man who 
can stand the greatest amount of abuse 
without grumbling is the best fellow. 

Football cannot be played properly, 
either in a match or in practice, with- 
out hard, fast play all the time. Any 
attempt to loaf, or let up, during the 
play, either by an individual or a team, 
is at once frowned upon and very prop- 
erly so. Hence every day’s practice is 
like a trial, and what would be thought 
of a trainer who gave his crew, runners, 
walkers, or jumpers, a trial six days in 
the week, or who gave his horses miles 
and repeat day after day? These men 
would tell youit would slow them, throw 
them off their feed and have other un- 
desirable results. Yet this is what is 
done with most of the football elevens 
every autumn. 

Such excessive and continuous work 
in football is quite unnecessary. I have 
seen a team picked from one of our 
largest colleges, with the best coaching 
procurable and trained on the killing 
process for six weeks, take two half- 
hour halves to score twice against an 
athletic club team which only got to- 
gether for practice twice a week. It is 
true that they had a game with some 
outside eleven every Saturday, but they 
never had a second eleven to practice 
against, and some of the players on this 
team were not thought good enough to 
play on the above ’Varsity eleven. It 
is not so very many years since the men 
training for the eleven of one of our 
largest preparatory schools, ate raw 
meat because they thought it would 
give them better wind. 

Within a few years the captain of the 
eleven of one of our largest colleges 
told me that he played his men two or 
three hours the first day. He knew it 
would make them sore and stiff, but the 
idea was to toughen them and to show 
them right at the start that the game 
was no child’s play. At another large 
college, in ten days after college opened 
not one man of the first eleven was able 
to play owing to injuries. Many of these 
could be directly traced to too hard 
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and long continued work, but most, 
perhaps, to the “piling on” of players 
after the ballis down. That has hereto- 
fore been the cause of more injuries 
than all the mass and momentum plays 
combined. Now that a rule has been 
made to stop it, I believe we shall see 
fewer cripples on the field ; and as the 
halves have been reduced to thirty-five 
minutes each, there need be less work 
done to give the players endurance. 

Now that I have tried to make it clear 
how a football eleven should not be 
trained, I will explain how I think it 
ought to be done. 

For a week or two at the beginning 
of the season the captain and coachers 
have a large number of men to try, 
and there is then less liability of any 
one set of men getting a chance to play 
too long at atime. It is after the so- 
called dead wood has been eliminated 
that the time comes for the trainer to 
look carefully after the daily work of 
the first eleven and substitutes. 

If one had, say thirty, who were all 
in the same condition, the training 
would be much simplified. Unfortu- 
nately, whilst some have been playing 
tennis, baseball, rowing, or were in the 
track athletic team, and so are in fair 
condition to stand the hard work of 
football, others have simply done no 
work since the last football season. 
These are either too heavy from high 
living and lack of exercise, or, if not 
so constituted as to take on weight 
with idleness, they will certainly lack 
strength and wind. 

There is always a cry for heavy men 
for the rush line, particularly in and 
near the center. These big fellows, 
with their aldermanic proportions and 
over two hundred pounds, are generally 
used up very soon in attempting to do 
as much work as men who begin in 
fairly good condition. If they are to 
be of value in the big games they must 
be handled with great care. While 
they must work hard to get rid of their 
fat, they should not be put in the line 
every day. They should be played but 
part of the time each day—five minutes 
one day, ten another, back to five the 
next, and so on, gradually increasing 
the time as condition improves. Big 
men out of condition have to carry from 
ten to twenty-five, and possibly more, 
pounds of useless weight. Their mus- 
cles are being just so much overtaxed, 
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and are more liable to injury. They 
will, of course, need work other than 
that they get during their short time in 
the daily practice, to bring them down 
to proper weight. This work should be 
mainly running, not several miles ona 
stretch, or even one mile, but short 
spurts of about fifty yards followed by 
walks of about the same distance. The 
rate of speed in the run should not be a 
man’s best, yet itshould be much faster 
than a long-distance gait. The walk 
between the runs gives the muscles a 
chance to rest, allows the exercise to be 
kept up longer, thus increasing perspi- 
ration andthe reduction of weight. It 
also tends to develop speed, which the 
long slow run does not, and it is nearer 
like the work in football with its sudden 
rushes and corresponding rests between. 
While it is tiring, there is not the danger 
of sprains, which are always double with 
heavy men early in the season. As the 
special object with these men is to get 
off weight, and as the majority of young 
fellows eat from one-quarter to one- 
third more than they need, it would be 
well to eat less, not paying so much at- 
tention to quality as quantity. This 
can be done without loss of strength, 
and is a great help in reducing. I have 
seen big men, who might have been of 
value, played so long each day that they 
were of no use when needed. 

Now about the training of half backs, 
of which there are really three, there 
being little difference between the work 
required of the half and full back. Gen- 
erally these men are the most likely to 
be injured, for they are continually shot 
into the rush line. When two bodies 
meet, both are about equally liable to 
damage, still there are but three backs 
on the eleven and they do most of the 
battering. It is not unusual for all the 
backs on the first and second elevens to 
be used up from this continual hammer- 
ing. Now, if we divide by two the 
number of times a back is sent into the 
line, we certainly reduce by half the 
chances of his being injured ; and pray 
what is the use, after he knows his 
game, of continually sending him up to 
almost certain injury? A well back is 
gamer, and he will go up against the 
line harder than an injured one, and the 
latter will not have his best speed to go 
round the end. I don’t say he must not 
be sent into the line in practice, but re- 
duce the times as much as possible. His 
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work, practicing kicks and running 
round after punts in making fair catches, 
together with what he gets while prac- 
ticing plays and signals, will do much to 
keep him in condition. The value of 
rest is frequently shown after players 
have been laid up for two or three 
weeks owing to injuries. The men 
come out and play phenomenally well, 
and what was considered a great calam- 
ity has proved a blessing in disguise. I 
have known inferior men to make the 
"Varsity eleven with but two weeks’ 
training, and have seen a coacher, whose 
position the year before was guard, not 
satisfied with the way the position was 
being played, go right in without a par- 
ticle of training since the year before, 
and play a forty-five minute half. It is 
true he was pretty tired, but his per- 
formance proves that the long practice 
usually given is not necessary to fit men 
to endure the game; and if not, why 
punish them more than necessary? 

I have seen the time when all the 
Varsity backs, as well as those on the 
second eleven, were used up from this 
continual going up into the line, and 
the captain was obliged to send to the 
class elevens for someone who could play 
the position in order that the rest of the 
team could get their daily dose; and 
yet these volunteers showed surprising 
speed, and went up against the rush line 
with that reckless dash so satisfactory 
to the onlookers and coachers. In less 
than a week the pounding sent them 
down below the level of those whose- 
places they had temporarily taken. 
Observations like these have convinced 
me that backs are made too much use 
of in practice. 

The work of the rushers is not so 
violent as that of the backs; they are 
not so liable to injury, and they can 
stand more of their kind of work. There 
is then less need of sparing them; be: 
sides, rushers can be made better than 
backs. There is work they can do 
other than lining up and playing hard 
football, to condition them for the strain 
of a championship game. 

It has always seemed to me that a 
football eleven never gets credit from 
their coacher for doing any real training 
until the men line up to play real foot- 
ball. No account seems to be taken of 
the tackling practice, catching the ball, 
dropping onit, and the practicing of 
tricks, signals, and plays generally; or 
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of the work often done in the forenoon 
by the backs, such as punting, drop 
kicking and kicking goals from placing. 
All this is trying work, and certainly 
should be considered when reckoning 
up each day’s training; neither should 
the many hours of football lectures be 
left out, for there is a mental as well 
as a physical strain in this game. 

Men go to college, too, for something 
else besides playing football, and there 
are recitations to consider. Men over- 
worked in their preparation for football 
will not do as well in their studies. It 
will not do to burn the candle at both 
ends. 

The playing time each day should be 
only so long as the team can play with 
snap, not forgetting to shorten the time 
of extra hard playing on days when 
more than the usual time has been 
taken up with other practice. I know 
it often happens that graduates travel 
long distances to help coach the teams, 
and as their time is limited, naturally 
they want to do as much as possible. 
This extra drive should be followed by 
a let up in the work of the men, or the 
team will soon be all dragged out. A 
team that could play two thirty-minute 
halves in practice should be able to 
play two forty-five minute halves ina 
championship game; and now two 
twenty-five minute halves in practice 
should be sufficient for the shorter 
struggle. I believe that any eleven 
would be further advanced in condition 
by Thanksgiving, and play better foot- 
ball, if it did not line up and play hard 
football more than every other day. 
Little or no time should be taken up 
with the technique of the game on these 
days, the other days being devoted en- 
tirely to that. Asa team, soon after 
the season opens, play two regular 
games with outside elevens each week, 
usually on Wednesday and Saturday, 
this would give hard football on Mon- 
day, practice (technique) Tuesday, a 
game Wednesday, Thursday practice 
again, Friday being used for both prac- 
tice and some hard football, trying new 
plays in actual playing, and rectifying 
mistakes of the eleven as shown by 
their previous games. Two ten-minute 
halves per day are long enough for the 
first week, and two fifteen - minute 
halves for the first outside game; fif- 
teen-minute halves the second week and 
the same time for outside games, with 
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no change in time for the third week, 
either in practice with second eleven or 
other games. 

The fourth week change the playing 
time to twenty-minute halves one day, 
and back to fifteen the next. This week 
the outside games might be twenty- 
minute halves. Fourth and fifth week 
alter the playing time according to the 
apparent ability of the team, but better 
have one outside game thirty-minute 
halves, preferably on Saturday, as the 
men will rest on Sunday. 

This amount of work I would not 
alter much for the sixth and seventh 
weeks, which would probably bring us 
up to a week before the great game, 
which week should see a considerable 
“let up ” in hard football practice. The 
men should have almost total rest two 
days before, and as near as possible total 
rest the day before the game. This 
gives the teams a chance to fully re- 
cover their elasticity. This plan of work 
has left out technique practice on the 
days the eleven does not line up to play 
hard football. These days, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and part of Fridays should 
be devoted to passing the ball, dropping 
on it, tackling, signals, trying plays, and 
such other work as is deemed necessary 
outside of actually lining up to play 
hard football. Perhaps on these days 
some running would be beneficial to the 
team. Itshould not be the long, slow 
run, but short, quick spurts, of from 
twenty-five to fifty yards. Five or six 
of these are enough, with short rests be- 
tween. This wouldhelp the speed. As 
quick starting in football is very desira- 
ble, the men should practice what is 
known among professional sprint run- 
ners as “five yards scratch starting,” 
that is, two men “ score up” (as trotting 
horses do in races) between two marks, 
five yards apart. Starting at the first 
mark, each tries to beat the other o. er 
the second. If they both go over this 
one, it is “a go,” and they race then to 
twenty yards. From four to six times is 
enough of this. The length of time de- 
voted to all this kind of work on the off 
days does not matter so much, as none 
of it is exhausting, and from an hour to 
two hours a day would be about right. 
The shorter time at first, and never 
more than the latter. 

If it is thought best to mix the work 
of the team, practicing the technique, 
lining up,and playing hard football every 
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day, then I would shorten the time of 
hard play from that given above. I do 
not consider that any team would be at 
its best at the end of the season if it did 
the above amount of hard playing each 
day, together with the other work so 
necessary to learn the game. Two 
hours of football work each day, 
whether on the field, in the cage, gym- 
nasium or lecture room, is enough for 
any team, for this really means three 
hours, counting the time of dressing 
and getting to and from the field. 

A word about clothing. The football 
suit, with its padded trousers and jer- 
seys, cannot be washed, and soon be- 
comes very much soiled, so light under- 
clothing should be worn next the skin. 
This will help absorb the perspiration, 
and can be changed at will. 

Now a word about the men on the 
side lines, the substitutes, who are wait- 
ing to be tried, or to take the place of 
some player who has been injured, or 
has shown indifferent playing. Usu- 
ally these men are not sufficiently 
clothed. Late in the season the weather 
is apt to be severe, and rain, cold or blow, 
never stops practice; yet these men 
often stand around with too little cloth- 
ing on. It seems the general under- 
standing that a football player must be 
tough, which is true; but many a 
player has exposed himself unneces- 
sarily on the side lines, and ruined his 
chances of making the team, by a cold 
contracted by this exposure. Too often 
asweater thrown over a man’s shoulders, 
with the sleeves tied under his throat, 
is deemed enough protection. These 
idle players should be provided with 
heavy overcoats or blankets. 

Of course all players understand the 
advantage of a bath and rub-down after 
the hard work, but both should be 
taken in a comfortably warm room, and 
with the exception of special applica- 
tion of warm water to sore spots, the 
water used for the bath should be cold. 

As all the players are likely to be 
ready for their rub down at about the 
same time, unless plenty of rubbers are 


on hand it would be better not to wait,. 


but dress at once. I do not approve of 
men standing around naked for fifteen 
or twenty minutes waiting for their 
turn. The street clothes should not be 
hurried on. Plenty of time ought to be 
taken for dressing, or a man will break 
out into a perspiration again, and so 
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invite acold. In closing I will say it is 
my opinion, formed during an expe- 
rience of twenty years, that a man un- 
dertrained—that is, not trained enough 
to be at his best—is far better than one 
overtrained, for the former will cer- 
tainly have his snap for a time, while 
the latter will be dead from the start. 

I am an advocate of less work in the 
training of football elevens. I do not 
believe a man goes out to play football 
who does not intend to do his best. If 
he is kept a little within himself he will 
thrive ; if driven beyond his strength to 
a point where it ceases to be fun, his 
team will not get his best efforts. 

Football is a game supposed to be 
played for the pleasure there is in it 
and the benefit of the exercise. Any 
eleven that is worked so hard each day 
as to require driving, is not getting the 
pest there is out of the game, nor will 
the men improve so fast as if play 
ceased a little before they wanted it to. 

As diet is considered a part of train- 
ing, I will say a few words about that. 
The field is the place to train, and not 
at the tables. Don’t overeat, and take 
plenty of time to eat, but above all 
things don’t eat anything between 
meals. Three meals a day, five to six 
hours apart, are enough. On the train- 
ing table should be served all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables in their season. 
For meats: roast beef, steaks, roast or 
boiled mutton and chops, chicken, tur- 
key, served without highly seasoned 
sauces. Eggs cooked any way desired. 
Dry toast, wheat, Graham and brown 
bread ; no hot biscvits. All the cereals; 
tea, coffee, milk, one cup or glass at a 
meal. Little or no pies or cakes, but 
plain puddings, such as tapioca, rice, 
cornstarch, bread and butter. During 
the day drink what water you need. 
This is different from as much as you 
want. Don’t wash your food down with 
any liquid. When thirsty, instead of 
drinking cold water as long as it tastes 
good, take two or three swallows. Re- 
peat in two or three minutes until thirst 
ceases. Taken in this way it will do no 
harm, even if you are warm. Fish is 
good occasionally for a change in diet. 
Salt fish or meats and highly seasoned 
sauces should be used very sparingly, if 
at all, as they create an unnatural thirst. 
All food should be cooked to suit the 
taste. The days of raw meat and other 
absurd diets have passed away. 
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OUTING does not indulge in red letter an- 
nouncements. It goes quietly about its task and 
is working out the great problem of how to get a fair 
amount of recreation out of our busy days, making 
our lives wholesome, not only physically but also 
morally and mentally. Within its leaves lie em- 
bedded the same pure thoughts that nature ever 
carries, and if our readers say that the silver anni- 
versary of our existence is worthy of a word of con- 
gratulation, we shall be well repaid and take cheer 
for another round until the golden threads shall 
wind up the fifty volumes of nature's best written 
repository our own beloved OUTING. 

J. H. WORMAN, Lditor-in-chief. 


LIEUT, WILLIAM HENN, R. N, 


The yachting world has lost one of its most 
ornate members in Lieut. William Henn, R.N. 

Born in 1847, young Henn entered the Brit- 
ish navy as a cadet when thirteen years old. 
He served on the coasts of North and South 
America, East and West Indies, Arabia and 
Madagascar, and in the RedSea. He did good 
service in breaking up the African slave trade, 
and was second in command of the expedition 
for the relief of Dr. Livingstone. After four- 
teen years of honorable service he was placed 
on the retired list, at his own request, in order 
to obtain more time for his favorite pastime ; 
and since then may be said to have lived on 
board his yacht, where his wife was his constant 
companion. Lieut. Henn died at Kildysart, 
Ireland, September Ist. 

A votary of yachting from boyhood, his first 
venture in building was an open lugger-rigged 
whaleboat, launched in 1870. Four years 
later he bought the 31-ton cutter Wzznze, in 
which he sailed more than 15,000 miles, and in 
1877 won the Grand Prix at the Cannes Inter- 
national Regatta. He next bought the 8o-ton 
yawl Gertrude, which was kept continuously 
in commission for seven years, winning, during 
that time, many prizes at Nice, Cannes, Men- 
tone, Genoa, Ajaccio, Oran, and elsewhere. In 
1884 he ordered the construction of a go-ton 
cutter, the Galatea, and challenged for the 
America’s Cup. Various mishaps prevented 
him from visiting America in 1885, but he sailed 
across next year, and was beaten by the JJay- 
jiower. He came to America again during the 
Vigtlant-Valkyrie campaign, but only as a 
spectator. It was during this visit that he 
wrote for OuTING the charming story of ‘“* My 
First International Boat Race,” which was 
published in April last. 

Lieut. Henn was one of the Council of the 
British Yacht Racing Association, and member 
of a dozen yacht clubs in Ireland, England, 
France, Canada and the United States. He 


was an Irish gentleman of the class which 
makes that title honorable, and all who knew 
him were his friends. 


A WORTHY ANTAGONIST FOR GEORGE R. GRAY. 


For several years George R. Gray of the New 
York Athletic Club has been the recognized 
amateur champion and record-holder of the 
world at shot-putting, and his superiority was 
so marked that other athletes became his fol- 
lowers rather than competitors. But Ireland, 
the birth-place of so many gigantic athletes, 
has now developed one who seems likely to 
drive Mr. Gray to still stronger effort. At the 
annual games of the Dublin Metropolitan Po- 
lice, held at Ball’s Bridge Grounds, August 
15th, D. Horgan won the shot-putting at 46 ft. 
5 in., andin atrial which was ruled foul cleared 
47ft.1in. AsGray’s record is only 47 ft., it 
will be seen that the stalwart Irishman is close 
on his trail. 


AN UNFOUNDED STATEMENT. 


During the second week in September many 
daily newspapers stated that ‘‘ Walter Camp, 
Bob Cook and George Adee, the Yale athletic 
triumvirate of coachers, have agreed that here- 
after no student of Yale will be allowed to take 
part in more than one branch of Intercollegiate 
athletic — This statement is utterly with- 
out foundation in fact. None of the managers 
of the various associations would be likely to 
act on such a matter at this season of the year, 
when a general conference is impossible, and 
the same reasoning applies to the faculty. 
Personally, I know that there has been no 
meeting or talk of any kind upon the ‘subject 
between the three gentlemen mentioned in the 
newspaper report. Mr. Wade, the president of 
the Athletic Association, and Mr. Cable, the 
president of the Football Association, have 
both disclaimed any knowledge of even the 
consideration of such a question. Captain 
Hinkey, of the football team, has never heard 
of the matter, and says that Mr. Adee was 
equally surprised and amused at the story. 

It is an outrage that any irresponsible re- 
porter should be able to put in general circula- 
tion such an improbable fiction. It is not that 
the original statement is calculated to work in- 
jury, but that it is read by thousands of gradu- 
ates whose interest in college matters is deep 
and loyal. They are misinformed and never 
happen to see the correction. Many writers 
take up a statement as true, and base other 
statements thereon, until the results in the way 
of false statements are past comprehension. 
And all this comes from the acceptance by a 
newspaper of items from those whose informa- 
tion is unreliable and whose facts are unveri- 
fied, WALTER Camp. 
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THE SAFETY OF FOOTBALL. 

In the history of athletic sports there has 
probably never been—if we except the investi- 
gation made by Dr. Morgan into English row- 
ing—such a thorough research into the benefits 
or evils accompanying any sport as one that 
has been going on since December, 1893, into 
the modern American Rugby football. 

It is likely that within the next few months 
the labors of the committee engaged upon this 
investigation will bear fruit in the production 
of a report covering the ground very thor- 
oughly, This subject owes its origin really to 
the interest taken'in the matter by Mr. H. S. 
Crocker, of Boston, who requested that the 
Harvard Board of Overseers should investigate 
football. He hdd no animus against the game, 
but, as he stated, felt that, in view of wholesale 
charges made against the game in the columns 
of the daily press, natettin were justified in 
asking for a report as to the general effect of 
the game upon those who participated in 
it, and the general effect of the sport 
upon the University. Mr. Robert Bacon, 
a member of the Board of Overseers, and 
one of the sub-committee on athletics, took 
up the matter and asked the writer if he would 
be willing to serve as chairman of such a com- 
mittee. ‘The members who finally composed 
the committee are Judge Henry E. Howland, 
a member of the Yale Corporation ; James W. 
Alexander, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company ; Rev. Joseph H.Twichell, 
another member of the Yale Corporation ; Rev 
Endicott Peabody, Head Master of the C roton 
School; Robert Bacon, of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers, and Walter Camp. It was ex- 
pected that Provost Pepper, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, would be able to serve, but 
stress of other affairs prevented. 

The investigation consisted of personal let- 
ters written to every man who played on the 
Harvard, Princeton or Yale football teams 
since the introduction of the Rugby game. The 
committee have, in fact, traced down all but 
about half a dozen of this entire body of men, 
and have secured their opinions regarding the 
game. Inquiry was also instituted among all 
the players of the colleges carrying on the 
game during the season of 1893, as well as all 
the prominent schools where the sport was in 
vogue. The head-masters were also inter- 
viewed, and were asked their be gen in detail 
regarding the effect of the game upon their 
schools in point of schchenabin, discipline, and 
physical welfare. 

The committee were ably assisted by reports 
from Colonel Ernst of West Point, Dr. White 
of Philadelphia, Professor Richards of Yale, J. 
C Bell of Philadelphia, and Dr. Loveland of 
Wesleyan. It was, in fact, an investigation in 
which practically thousands of witnesses were 
examined, and, as will appear in the final re- 
port, there was a remarkable unity of opinion 
among the players in favor of the game. Nor 
were the members of College Faculties, or the 
head masters of preparatory schools far behind 
in the expression of their belief that there was 
much good in the game. 

Many players and observers commented ad- 
versely upon the increase of close play in the 
game and attributed to this a great many of 
the charges. From the players it was learned 
that the most common injury was a sprain, and 
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this generally of the ankle. Careful investiga- 
tion developed the fact that many of these 
sprains were due to the state of the ground, 
and that a great many of the other injuries 
could be traced to the poor condition of the 
player 

It is probable that the committee will submit a 
report drawing their own conclusions from the 
facts which they have collected, but besides 
this, it is likely that they will publish much of 
the testimony which they have taken, in order 
that those interested in the sport, either as 
players or educators, may form their own 
opinions. In this case the volume will be most 
unique, and while particularly interesting to 
the football enthusiast or opponent it will also 
be something for the student of college affairs 
in general. 

The following are the questions which were 
sent out with the various letters: 

TO COLLEGE PLAYERS. 

First—How many years, both in school and 
college, did you play football ? ' 

Second —What was the most serious injury 
you ever received on the field ? 

Third—Was it permanent? 

Fourth—Was it received in practice, or ina 
game? 

Fifth—Did you consider yourself in good 
condition at the time? 

Sixth—Do you consider the general effect of 
the sport on you, physically and mentally, good 
or bad? 

TO THE SCHOOLS, 

First—How many years have you played? 

Second—What was the most serious injury 
you ever received on the field? 

Third—Was it permanent? 

Fourth—Was it received in practice or ina 
game? 

TO THE FACULTY, 

First—Do you consider the genera' effect of 
the sport upon the boys, physically and men- 
tally, good or bad ? 

Second—Do you consider the general effect 
of the sport upon your school, good or bad? 
(a.) In point of scholarship? (4.) In point of 
discipline? (c.) In point of physical develop- 
ment? 

Letters were also sent to the captains of the 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton teams of the last 
eighteen years, requesting that they should 
state how many men were injured in the match 
games of their particular years. as well as the 
extent of each injury. Further, they were 
asked to state all the injuries that had ever 
come under their notice, in connection with 
football. WALTER Camp. 


SCHOOL 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING, 

In our Athletic Department will be found an 
important letter from Mr. Geo. W. Orton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has been for two 
years the amateur champion one-mile runner of 
Canada and the United States, and also — 
the two-mile Canadian championship last ye 
His high standing in the amateur athletic 
world adds weight to his opinions, but this let- 
ter is so full of sound sense that it needs no 
sponsor. It is to be hoped that the unselfish 
proposition made by Mr. Orton will meet with 
prompt and satisfactory response from the 
athletic authorities to whom he appeals. 





FOOTBALL. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


The football season which is now upon us 
has many indications of being most successful. 
The game renewed its deserved popularity last 
year, and throughout the Middle West and be- 
yond the Mississippi it was by no means con- 
fined to the larger colleges and universities, but 
was played alike by the large and the small 
schools ; and in fact, in many of the smaller in- 
stitutions no pretense is mow of taking up any 
other form of athletics. Such, of course, is not 
the case in the larger colleges, for they divide 
their attention between football, baseball and 
athletics. Yet it is an undeniable fact that the 
masses of athletic enthusiasts admire the 
rougher sport, and college men are going into 
the game this fall with renewed fervor. 

There has been much interest taken in the 
revision of the rules of the game, and no little 
curiosity to see just how the game will be af- 
fected by the changes. Some may think that 
the colleges of the West should not be partic- 
ularly influenced by the changes in the rules 
for a year or two, but all the larger colleges 
will be playing the game as it is played in the 
East this year. There is not a college of any 
prominence that does not have for a coach a 
man fresh from the Eastern game. 

Few of the Western captains get their men 
into training before the college year begins, 
and as many of the colleges do not open until 
October it is impossible now to speak knowingly 
of the elevens at this time. In the majority of 
cases the elevens this year will not be made up 
of newmen ; but the old men, or ratherthe men 
that were in the game last year, will be much 
used this season. This will give a better op- 


portunity to improve the defensive play. Here- 


tofore the Western elevens have all been strong 
in their offensive work and weak in defensive. 
This has been almost the universal rule, conse- 
quently the scores have been larger and the 
general impression made that the Western game 
is of a very poor quality But this season there 
is a strong likelihood of the defensive and offen- 
sive playing being more nearly on an equality. 

Oberlin had a strong team last year and 
loses but few of them. Michigan ended last 
season well, though the work of the eleven in 
the early part of the year gave no indication 
of the strong game which came later. Michi- 
gan may lose several good men without being 
injured seriously, for among such a vast num- 
ber of students there is always a superabund- 
ance of good material. 

Wisconsin will have the majority of last 
year’s eleven, and as some of them were 
among the strongest men in their positions in 
the Middle West last season, there is every 
reason to believe that Wisconsin will sustain 
her reputation. 

Nothing can be heard from Minnesota, who 
plays fewer games than any other of the big 
elevens, and has never failed to have one of 
the strongest in the Western games. 

Illinois never before had as good a prospect, 
although the management was decidedly dila- 
tory in securing a coach. With one or two 
exceptions the entire eleven of last year are in 
training. 

Though Purdue has lost much of her prestige, 
she will,.as usual, have a strong team in the 
field. Nothing is known as to the prospects 
of Northwestern and Lake Forest. Chicago 


University will have an eleven made up almost 
entirely of men who have been developed by 
other colleges, so of course the team should be 
strong. 

There will be one drawback to the real de- 
velopment of the game and that is the lack of 
leagues or associations. I commented very 
fully upon this subject some months ago, and 
expressed an opinion that this fall would prob- 
ably witness the formation of one or two as- 
sociations in this territory, but in this I was 
mistaken. Every college team looks out for it- 
self, and arranges games when and with whom 
it pleases. Harry F, KENDALL. 


FOOTBALL AT THE SOUTH. 


The present season will show a marked im- 
provement in football at the colleges of the 
South. The development of the game in this 
section has by no means reached its climax, but 
both the play and’ popularity of the sport are 
still advancing Experience has taught the ne- 
cessity of competent coaches and careful train- 
ing, and the management are making success 
ful efforts to profit by this teaching. In con- 
trast to former years, all of the leaders have 
superior coaches and are observing stricter sur- 
veillance of applicants than ever before. Train- 
ing tables are universally employed. 

y Benes from the public interest manifested 
in the game last fall, and the increase of atten- 
tion which the news journals all over the South 
are giving to football, the outlook to the several 
treasurers should indeed be encouraging. It 
will not be long before the support given to the 
game here will make possible every conduce- 
ment to its best development—something which 
has not heretofore been the case owing to lack 
of money. 

As to the changes in the rules, it may be said 
that the effects upon the play here will be much 
the same as in the East, with the exception of 
the mass plays. This change will not be so 
patent in the South as elsewhere, for the reason 
that the mass or wedge plays have not been so 
finely developed nor so much relied upon by 
Southern teams as by those of the East. The 
regulating rule, therefore, may be said to have 
been enacted really before any demand for it 
had arisen in the South. 

More than forty applicants are upon the field 
at the University of Virginia. Penton, last 
year’s guard, will again captain the eleven, and 

oe of Princeton is repeating his good work 
of 1893 as coach, It is too early yet to speak 
advisedly of the individuals and their probable 
places. Eight of the men who distinguished 
the orange and blue last season are again in 
college, and with the many new applicants 
Virginia’s prospects for success are flattering. 

orth Carolina is disheartened over the 
absence of almost all of the eleven of last fall. 
At least six places must be filled with new 
men, and a successor may yet have to be 
chosen to captain-elect Little, who writes that 
he will probably be unable to re-enter college 
this season. Strong efforts, however, are being 
made to bring him back. Nevertheless, many 
men of good football qualifications are in 
training, who are manifesting the same spirit 
of energy and determination that has made 
North Carolina prominent in athletics. They 
are fortunate in having as their coach Erwin 
of Princeton, who will remain throughout the 
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season. The players of Chapel Hill must do 
wonderful work from now on if they would 
develop a team superior to their Virginia rivals, 
so many of whom are veterans 

Down at Vanderbilt, Captain W. J. Keller 
and his men are denying themselves, taking up 
their football crosses and trying to surpass the 
good record of 1893. Never before has Vander- 
bilt shown such zeal in her football work. The 
presence of Keller in college last fall, and the 
training he received at Springfield for two 
years under A, A, Stagg, resulted in displayin 
the game properly before the erstwhile indif- 
ferent student body, and aroused a universal 
interest where hitherto but a few had donned 
moleskins and jackets. The success of last 
season is giving the candidates a desirable zeal 
in their present work, which, if sustained, will 
make Virginia and North Carolina admit the 
strong rivalship of the men from Nashville. 
Connell, at fullback, will be much missed, as 
his performance in 1893 marked him easily the 
equal of any Southern back. 

The University of the South and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama will hardly make a better 
record than that of last year. Both are crippled 
by the loss of strong players, and, as it now 
looks, the new material in college will not en- 
tirely remedy the defects. 

I notice that the athletic clubs are entering 
the field in greater number and with more sys- 
tem than heretofore. This will become more 


and more the case as the men from cities more 
generally learn the game at their colleges. 
The Memphis Athletic has twenty-five appli- 
cants in training, who are preparing to meet 
Vanderbilt and the athletic club teams of Bir- 
mingham, Nashville and New Orleans. 


There 
will doubtless be formed an inter-club circuit 
so that each of the cities will have at least three 
games, if not double that number, 

The season of 1894 will be one of unusual 
football interest to the South, and far more 
skillful play than has ever before been the case. 

Lovick PiERcE MILEs. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 


The Atlantic Coast has a half-dozen leagues, 
and the holders of one cup claim the champion- 
ship of America. Not since the fall of 1890 
have the Eastern clubs had an opportunity to 
measure strength with any of the teams in 
Ontario, and the relative merits of the Pacific 
Coast teams as compared with other American 
players have yet to be demonstrated. A new 
claimant to be remembered is the leading team 
in the Rocky Mountain district. The proposal 
of the Manti City Club of Utah to visit both 
the Pacific and the Atlantic this fall may not be 
practicable, but it is an indication of what may 
be looked for in the near future. The rapidity 
with which clubs are springing into being all 
along the line leads me to believe that the day 


of the successful tour of an Association foot- 
ball team from ocean to ocean is not far away. 
The career of the Manti City Club has been 
meteoric, and they are still at their zenith. 
Organized in October, 1893, by Drs. W. J. and 
E. T. Hosford and Mr. H. A. Talbot, old 
Essex County and London (England) Hospital 
players, the club opened its career by defeat- 
ing the Springville eleven, 2-0. The return 
ame had the same result. The next club to 
all before them was the Provo City team, 6-1 
and 5-0. The Salt Lake City Club, that had 
tied the Park City team for the championship 
of Utah in September, 1893, was next chal- 
lenged. The game drew 3,000 spectators at 
Manti City, and the home team won—g-o. 
The Brigham Young Academy suffered defeat, 
4-0. A picked team from Utah County was 
disposed of, 6-o. The Ephraim Club were the 
next opponents. They retired from the field 
after six goals had been scored in the first 
twenty minutes. The Park City team, hold- 
ing the championship of Wyoming, met the 
Manti Club at Manti City August 17th. Park 
City had the heavier team. Two Manti men 
were disabled in the first ten minutes, and 
Association football does not allow substitutes 
as Rugby does. The nine Manti players left 
were able to hold the score to a tie until the 
end of the game. The next day a picked team 
from San Pete County was defeated—q-2. 
Five games remain to be played—one with the 
Sixteenth Infantry stationed at Fort Douglas, 
Salt Lake City. The game is very popular in 
the Territory, where it has been played since 
1885. 

A junior league has been formed in New 
Jersey, comprising teams from the following 
clubs :—Kearny Wonders, Crescents of Pater- 
son, Union A. C, Jeffersons of Newark, 
Kearny Rangers, Young Men’s Christian Union 
and the Elwoods. 

The steamship Zextonzc’s Rovers have ap- 
plied for admission to the American Associa- 
tion, 

Governor’s Island F.C., of Fort Columbus, 
New York Harbor. taken from Batteries ‘‘ B,” 
‘“*H” and ‘“M,” First U. S. Artillery, will have 
a formidable team in the field the coming 
season. ; 

The Pacific Association met August 15th and 
elected officers for the season of 1894-5. Play 
opens November ist. All the teams of last 
year will compete, and at least one new club— 
the Presidio—will enter. 

Astoria, Ore., Aug. 3d.—Fort Canby, 3; 
Astoria, 1. Brooklyn, Aug. r2th.—All Brook- 
lyns against Unions of Newark, 3-3. Arook- 
lyn, Aug. r9th.—Americus against red Stars, 
3-3. Aug.237d.—The Caledonians of Kearny 
won a silver cup from the Commonwealths of 
Brooklyn. Walkerville, Aug. 31st.—Walk- 
erville, 1; Detroit Diamonds,o. S. J. Warts. 


ATHLETICS. 


COLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING, 

The present condition of distance running at 
American colleges is anything but satisfactory. 
Every year we have alarge number of entries 
in the one mile run at the Intercollegiate 
Championships, but the great majority of 


them are but very poor second-raters. The 
men able to beat 4m. 30s. can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, while those who can do 
even 4m. 45s. are quite scarce. The interest 
taken in distance running is shown by the 
great number of entries, Why, then, should not 
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the runners be of as high a standard as in the 
shorter races? To this query there is but one 
reply: the lack of encouragement given to 
cross-country running, which is the preparatory 
school for all distance runners, W. G. George, 
the famous miler, was also a champion cross- 
country runner. Bacon, the present English 
champion on the track, is also champion 
across his native fields. A. B. George, 
well-known to Americans, is at present two- 
mile steeple-chase champion of England. 
Coming to America, we find that our best 
distance men, Conneff, Hjertberg, Carter and 
Day all graduated from the cross-country 
school. Jarvis, the present Intercollegiate 
champion, obtained his stamina through cross- 
country work, and I attribute my own success 
in great measure to the same cause. 

The desirability of enouraging this branch of 
sport is undeniable. Howcanit be done? In 
what manner can interest in this pastime be 
aroused? There is but one way and that is by 
competition. 

It is now too late to hold an Intercollegiate 
cross-country championship this fall, but with 
the necessary co-operation we can arouse an 
interest in the larger colleges almost as great 
as if a championship were at stake. Arrange a 
cross-country race between Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell and Pennsylvania, each col- 
lege to enter four men, and besides individual 
prizes give a suitable trophy to the winning 
team Such a race would arouse great interest 
in the colleges If the race were held on 
Thanksgiving Day, ample time would be given 


each college to place a well-trained team in the 
field. 
Princeton would be an ideal place for such 


It could be held in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, or a neutral course, such as 
Springfield, could be chosen. In the latter 
case, it could be held in conjunction with the 
Yale-Harvard football match. If the different 
colleges should decide to take the matter up, 
such preliminaries as the course, regulations, 
manner of counting points, etc., could easily 
be arranged. 

The advantages of such a race are easily 
seen. It would be the means of bringing out 
many distance men, and would raise the general 
standard of collegiate distance running. It 
would assist the captains of the colleges to keep 
their men in some sort of condition during the 
fall. 

And now a word as to the great physical ad- 
vantages of this sport. What exercise is more 
stimulating and healthy than a run through 
the bracing autumn air over fields and ditches, 
away from the unhealthy atmosphere of the 
city ? 

At Pennsylvania we have no cross-country 
club, but intend to organize one this fall. I 
do not know what kind of a team we shall be 
able to organize, but we are willing to enter the 
race and take our chances. 

I appeal to Captains Hickok, Bingham, 
Swain and Rulison to give this matter their 
earnest attention. They have it in their power 
to promote distance running at their colleges, 
and thereby elevate the standard and improve 
the records at the Intercollegiate meetings. I 
hope that they will act promptly and organize 
such a race for next November. 

G. W. Orton. 


a race, 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The nineteenth annual meeting for the decis- 
ion of the Amateur Athletic Championships of 
America was held September 15th on the 

grounds of the New York 

Athletic Club at Travers 

Island, N. Y 

This meeting was found- 
ed by the New York Athletic 

Club in 1876, and given by 

them in 1876, 1877 and 1878. 

Then its management was 

surrendered to the National 

Association of Amateur 

Athletes of America, who 

held it annually from 1879 

to 1887, inclusive, since 

when it has been given un- 

der the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. 

The weather was close 

. and sultry, bright sunshine 

alternating with threaten- 

“ ing clouds, but the expected 

THE MEASURER. thunderstorm did not arrive. 

The attendance was light, the paucity of 
spectators being due, in about equal propor- 
tions, to the doubtful weather, the inaccessi- 
bility of the grounds, and the lack of public 
interest in amateur athletic sport when com- 
peting against bicycling and_ horse-racing. 
Hence it happened that the bicycle races at 
Manhattan Field had twice as many patrons, 
and the races at Sheepshead Bay ten times as 
many as were seen at Travers Island. 

The wind was light and fitful, never blowing 
hard enough to materially help or hinder the 
contestants. 

The path is pear-shaped, a fifth of a mile in 
circuit, with well-shaped curves, banked suffi- 
ciently for running but’ hardly enough for 
cycling. One of the sides is prolonged into a 
straightaway 120 yard sprinting track. The 
path had been well groomed, and was as 
smooth, level and firm as 
possible, but the great 
amount of rain which fell 
during the preceding day 
and night left it somewhat 
dull and inelastic. 

In the 220-yard run and 
hurdle race each contest- 
ant’s course was roped, 
staked and measured 
separately, and each had 
its own starting-line so 
placed that each man ran 
exactly the same distance 
as did his competitors. 
These different starting 
points for each runner 
made the races look like 
handicaps, but this plan 
is the only method by 
which each competitor 
runs the same distance as 
his fellows, where the 
course is around a curve. 

The management was 
prompt and efficient, and 
the inner-ring much bet- 
ter kept than seemed pos- 
sible where such a swarm 
of supernumerary officials 





S. CHASE, I20-YARD 
HURDLE RACE, 
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had nominal right to roam at will about the 
enclosure, 

The 100-yard run was a series of surprises. 
Spence of Chattanooga, Tenn., Colville of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Carr of Montreal, Que., 
were unplaced in their trial heats ; and in the 
final, Lee of New York Athletic Club easily 
beat the representatives of Worcester, Mass., 
Bergen Point, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
The 220-yard run was a comedy, Lee running 
away from his pursuers as if they had been 
cripples, and finishing fifteen yards in front, 
the time, 22 seconds, being the fastest ever 
made around a curved path. In the quarter- 
mile run, Sands of New York, the favorite, 
was jostled and hindered, while Keane of Bos- 
ton, running pluckily, and with excellent judg- 
ment, won in slow time. Kilpatrick of New 
York Athletic Club won the half-mile in grand 
style, and seems likely to establish a new world’s 
record whenever he meets more favorable con- 
ditions. Orton of New York A. C. won the 
mile run easily, and all three prizes in the five 
mile run were captured by visitors from Boston 
and its suburbs 

S. Liebgold of the Pastime A, C. won both 
the walking races, which were as unsatisfactory 
as usual, and produced rather more than an 
average crop of protests and misunderstandings. 

Buckholz of Philadelphia and Loomis of 
Boston tied at 11 feet in the pole-vaulting, and 
Buckholz won the deciding trial. 

The victories of G. C. Smith in the bicycle 
race, F C Puffer in the 220-yard hurdles, M. F. 
Sweeney in the high jump, E. W. Goff in the 
broad jump, Geo. R. Gray with the shot, and 
J.S. Mitchell with the hammer and 56-lb. weight, 
were such foregone conclusions as to dampen 
popular enthusiasm, although the several per- 
formances were meritorious. 

In the 120-yard hurdle race S. Chase of the 
New York Athletic Club easily beat F. C. 
Puffer, last year's champion, the time—15 3-58. 
—being fi: ister than any previous performance, 
amateur or profe ssional, in any country. Ever 
detail of the performance was strictly in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and two of the three members of the 

Record Committee were 
among the officials. The 
details of the competition 
are as follows : 
1oo-yard run, first 
round, first two 
in each heat to 
run in final. First 
heat.—C. T. Buck- 
holz, Bank Clerks’ 
Athletic Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., 
10 2-ss. F. H. Bigelow, 
Worcester, Mass., Athlet- 
ic Club, 2 by a yard and 
a half; C. F. Spence, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., A. 
C., 3 by a few inches ; 
E. W. Allen, New York 
A. C., 4. Second heat. 
—T. I. Lee, New York A. 
i. W. Seidler, 


C., 10 1-5s. E 
New Jersey A. C., Ber- 
2 by 2 


gen Point, N. js: 
H. Carr, 


yards; 
Montreal, Q., Amateur 


C. KILPATRICK, 


HALF-MILE RUN, 
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A. A., 3; D. E. Coville, 
Syracuse, N. Y., A. C., 
4. Final heat. — Lee, 
10 1-5s.; Seidler, 2 by 7 
feet ; Buckholz, 3 by a 
foot. 

220-yard run, first 
round, winners to run 
in final, second men to 
run a trial heat whose 
winner shall run in final. 
First heat. — E. W. 
Allen 23 2-5s. F. H. 
Bigelow, 2; C. G. 
Waldron, M A A. A.,, 
3. Second heat.—T. I. 

Lee; 323. o-58.; F. FP. 

Keane, Boston, Mass., 

A, A. 2: G: BF. San- 

ford, New York A C. 

3. Third heat.—C. i. 

Spence, 23 2-5s.; E. W. 

Seidler, 2; J Tees, M. 

A. A. A., 3. Trial heat 

for second men,— 

Keane, 26s.; Seidler, 2 ; ee did not start. 
Final heat. — Lee, 22s.; Allen 2 by 15 yards; 
Spence 3 by 2 feet. 

Quarter-mile run.—T. F. Keane, 51s.; G. M. 
Sands, N. Y. A. C., 2, by two feet; H. S. a 
N.Y. mC... 3. by ayard; “Tt 8 surke, B. A. 
ay when leading, at goo yards; G. F. Si aor 

; H. Chubb, N. Y. A. C., 0; J. Tees, o; J. Fitz- 
nataiialk, if) (Re. OF R. H., Patterson, Xavier 

A., New York City, 0; M. Mackenzie, Cale- 
donian Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 0; C. G. Wal- 
dron, o 

Half-mile rere Kilpatrick, N. Y. 
IM. §5 4-5S.; . Hollander, Pastime 

2, by thirty Bicone ‘J. a. Mclaughlin, Wis Me ay 

3, by ten yards; E. W. Kelsey. B, C. A. A., 0; 
x. D. Coe, Overpeck Boat Club, Englewood, 
N. a A. W. Gifford, M. A. A. A., 0; M. 
Mackenzie, 0; F. Rowe, B. A. A.,o; S. Walters, 
Williamsburgh, L. I., A. C 

One-mile run.—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 
4m. 24 2-5s.; A. J. Walsh, X. A. A., 2, by thirty 
yards; G. O. Jarvis, Mw. A, 9, = sixty 
yards; E. W. Hjertberg, ae ae c. 

Five-mile run.—C, H. Bean, Suifolk A. CN 
Boston, 26m, 53 2-5s.; J.S. Rushworth, S.A.C., 
2, by 15 yards; J. J McKinnon, Dorchester 
(Mass.) A. C., 3, m4 50 yards; E. C, Bonni- 
well, B. C. A. A., EK. H. Jaynes, Suburban 
Harrie rs, New York City,o; E. C. Carter, N. 
Y. A. C., 0; G. W. Orton,o; E. W. Hjert- 
berg,o; W. O’Keefe, X. A. A.,o; J. J. Wren, 
Loyola A. C., Boston, o 

120-yard hurdle race.—S. Chase, 
rs 9-58.; F.C. Puffer, N,. J. 
yards; W. F. Garcelon, B. 
yards. 

220-yard hurdle race.—F. C. Puffer, 
W.F Garcelon, 2, by 11 yards; E 
N. ¥. A ©.,'3, by 5 yards: M. P. 
N. ©, Ae 

One-mile oak --S. Liebgold, P, A. C., 6m. 
36s.; T. a Dm. ¥. & C., Gm. 97. t-98.; L. 
Liebgold, N. J. A. C., 3, by 600 yards, 

Three- mile walk.—S. Liebgold, 24m. 18 1-58; 
L. Liebgold, 2, by five yards ; D, Fox, P.A.C., 
3, by 600 yards ; T. Letson,o; W. A. Beaudette, 
W A.C.,0. 

Two-mile bicycle race, amateurs of class A.— 


S. LIEBGOLD. 


A... 
RS: 


Me 8s Gas 
A. C,, 2, by3 
A A. 3,. BY 10 


25 3-5S.5 
H. Cady, 
Halpin, 





ATHLETICS. 


GC. Smith. N. V.A: ©., 
5m. 16 1-5s.; H. H. How- 
ara, BM. ¥. A. C., 2. Oe 
twenty-five yards ; W.C. 
Darmer, N > C 5:3. 09 
a few inches ; I +“ son, 
i: 3. aes Kg OF . K, Bird, 
_. 3 de ot i. ta 
Brown, N. ie a 
Running high jump.— 
. F. Sweeney, X. A. / 
6 ft.; N. T. Leslie, B. ¢ 
A, A., and E, W. Goff, 
1, J. A. C., tied for sec- 
ond place at 5ft. 1oin., 
and Leslie won by a toss; 
P. C. Stingel, B. A. 
sft. 6in.; 1). Long 
B. A. A., sft. 2in. 
Running broad ;- 
jump.—E. W. Goff, 
gart. snm.: F.C 
Puffer, 22ft.; L. P 
Sheldon, N. Y. A PUTTING THE 
C,. 21ft. 1o%in. 
Pole vault for height.—C. T. 
B. Loomis, S. A. C., 7 : PP. 
Putting 16-lb. shot, —G., R. Grey, N.Y. A. C., 
/ 8in.; J. S. Mitchell, : N Y.A.C., 39ft. 84in.; 
W utrich, PF. A. ©, 378. 2iw. 
‘Throwing 16-lb, hammer.—J. S. 
en ce ;G.Wutrich, 126ft. Sin.; B, C. Davis, 
J. A. C., 113ft. gin.; D. Long, 107ft. roin. 
ar hrowing « 56-Ib. weight, —J. Ss. Mitchell, 33ft. 
7¥%in.; G W utrich, 28ft. 2in.; D,. Long, 25ft. 
r1in.; B. C. Davis, 2oft. 9 Win. 


’ 


SHOT. 


Buckholz, 11ft.; 
C. Stingel, roft. 


Mitchell, 





THE AMATEUR SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The fourteenth annual meeting for the decis- 
ion of the Amateur Championships of America 
was held September 15th in the inlet adjoining 
the groundsof the New York Athletic Club, at 
Travers Island, NY. 

This meeting was founded by the — York 


Athletic Club in 1877, continued in 1878, omit- 
ted in 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, jacingh ie 1883, 
and given by them annually until 1888, when 
its mang agement was ceded to the Amateur 
Athletic Union. 

The 100-yards was contested across the inlet 
at high-water slack, while the course for the 
other races was 220-yards, straightaway up and 
down the channel between Travers Island and 
Glen Island. The 100-yards was in as near still 
water as could be, while the other races were 
half with and half against a slow tide. The 
water was smooth except in the final heat of the 
100-yards, when a fresh breeze raised a little surf. 

100-yards, first round, first three in each heat 
to swim in final.—First heat, A T. Kenney, 
National Swimming Association, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 1m..13 @50:; P.. fF: 
Athletic Club, 2, by a yard; ‘IT’. Carey, Pastime 
A.C, 3, by 2 yards ; A. Brunn, Active Boat 
Club, Jersey City, N. J., 0; Mr. McGibney, 
Union A. C., Brooklyn, L. I., 0. “Second 
heat, M. T. Shea, Caledonian Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1m. 17s.; G. A. Thorne, Chicago, 
Ill., Athletic Association, 2, by 2 yards ; F. E. 
Henderson, New Jersey a. Sa — Point, 
N. J., 3, bya foot; N. Murray, 'N. Y. i. “ 
G. A Gerlach, Nautilus Boat Club, Brookly n, 
Final heat, Kenney, 1m. 9 3-5s ; Carey, 1m = 
1-5s.; Dickey, 3, by 2 yards. Dickey, starting 
from the outside position, and swimming with 
his back to his antagonists, went far out of 
his course, and threw away whatever chance 
he might have had. The winner is by far the 
best amateur swimmer ever seen in America, 
and was champion of Australia before coming 
to this country. He swims in fine style, with 
good judgment and undaunted courage. He 
had been quite unwell for two days before this 
race, and few men in his condition would 
have started, much less won. His time, 1m. 
9 3-5S., now becomes the world’s best amateur 
record for a straightaway race in water without 
favoring tide or current. The previous Ameri- 
can record was Im, 12 2-5s by A. T Kenney; 
the English record is 1m, 12s by J. Nuttall, 
and the world’s best record was 1m 9 4-5s. by 
Mr. Kenney’s fellow townsman, T. Meadham, 
of Sydney, New South Wales, but the record 
was made at Auckland, New Zealand, January 
17th, 1894. 

Quarter-mile, with one turn.—P. F. Dickey, 
7m. 24 3-5s.; T. Carey, 8m 27s.; G. A. Thorne, 
8m. 41 3-5s.; H Kollock, C. C., 8m. 46 2-ss.; 
O. Ruprecht, Nautilus Boat Club, Brooklyn, 
L. I., o.; E. S. Hopkins, N. S. A., o 

Half-mile, with three turns.—T. Carey, 15m. 
338.; W. G. Donglas, N. Y. A. C., gm. 43 
3-5s.; H. Kollock, 3; F. Blankley, Bay 
— L. L, A.C, 4; L. Littman, P. A.C, 

_. Doris, N. S. A., 0; E_S,. Hopkins, 0; 
W. E. Dickey, N. Y. A. C., 0. Blankley swims 
on his breast, and is entirely submerged during 
about three-quarters of each stroke. His per- 
formance was remarkable when the peculiar 
style is considered. 

—— with seven turns.—A. T. Kenney, 
33m. 34 2-5s.; W G. Douglass, 2, by ten yards; 
PF. Dickey, 3, by twelve yards; F. Blankley, 
4, by seventy-five yards; L. Littman, o; C. E. 


Smith, St. George A. C., New York City, o 


Dickey, New York 


READY FOR THE I00-YARD DASH. 
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The three placed men swam almost side by 
side until 100 yards from the finish, the lead 
alternating frequently, but the time shows that 
Kenney could have gone to the front whenever 
he wished. 

PASTIME ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their eighteenth annual games were held 
August 18th, on the club’s grounds, foot of 
Sixty -fifth street, New York City. The weather 
was fine, the attendance fair and the competi- 
tions interesting ; but the smallness of the path, 
atwelfth of a mile in circuit, prevented any 
fast times. The winners were as follows : 

so-yard handicap run.—Final heat, W. S. 
Deyo. Williams College A. C., 4 feet, 5 4-5s. 

44o-yard handicap run _Final heat, J. Fitz- 
patrick, Centreville A. C., 20 yards, 54 4-5s. 

880-yard handicap run.—Final heat, C. W. 
Keese, Y. M. C. A., 40 yards, 2m. 9 I-5s. 

One-mile handicap run.—E. Coleman, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 100 yards, 4m 37s. 

One-mile handicap walk.—H. Ward, P. A.C., 
43 seconds, 7m, 13 3-55. 

Putting 12-lb. shot handicap.—A. Wenneis, 
P: A. C., 7 feet, 41ft. 6% in. 


INDIVIDUAL ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP OF 


IRELAND, 

The annual contest for this honor was held 
Aug. 6th, at Ball’s Bridge Grounds, Dublin, 
under the management of the Irish Amateur 
Athletic Association. The track and grounds 
were in good condition, and the meeting was 
favored with fine weather and large attendance. 

The contestants were: T. F. Kiely, Carrick- 
on-Suir ; D. Carey, Dublin; J. E. Wood, Cork ; 
L. Roche, Bruree ; J. Murray, Cork, and P. Far- 
relly, Belfast. 

The scoring was on a basis of 5 points for 
first place, 3 points for second place and 1 point 
for third place. 

1oo-yard run, standard, 
First heat, Wood, 10 3-5s.; 
Roche, 3, by a yard. Second heat, Murray, 10 
2-5s., Farrelly, 2, by 3 yards ; Carey, 3, bya yard. 
Final heat, Murray, 10 2-5s.; Wood, 2, by a few 
inches ; Farrelly, 3, by a foot ; Kiely, 0; Carey, o. 

Half-mile run, standard, 2m. 14s.—Wood, 1 
Carey, 2, by a foot; Roche, 3, by 20 yards; 
Murrey, o. Kieley and Farrelly did not start. 

120-yard Hurdle Race, standard, 18 2-5s.— 
Kiely, 16 4-5s.; Carey, 2, by 3 yards; Murray, 
3, by a yard and a half; Wood, 0; Roche, 0; 
Farrelly did not start. 

Running high jump, standard, 5 feet-—Wood, 
5ft. gin.; Carey, sft. 3in.; Kiely, 5ft. 2in.; Mur- 
ray,0; Roche, o. Farrelly did not compete. 
Running long jump, standard, 19 feet—Kiely, 
2oft. 7%in.; Roche, 21ft. 8%in.; Carey, 2oft. 
g%in.; Wood, 2o0ft. 5%in ; Murray, o; Farrelly, 
o. Roche, Carey and Wood tied for second 
place at 2oft. 5in., and_on jumping off both 
Roche and Carey beat Kiely’s winning jump. 

Putting 16lb. shot, from 7 feet square, stand- 
ard, 33 feet—Kiely, 7. 3in.; Roche, 36ft.; 
Carey, 35ft.; Farrelly, o ; Murray, 0; Wood, o. 

Throwing 16lb. ome. from 7 7 feet circle, 
standard, 80 feet—Kiely, 13rft. yin. ; Carey, 
116ft. gin.; Roche, 97ft. rin. ; Murray, 0; Wood, 
o. Farrelly did not compete. 

The total score was: Kiely, 21 points ; Carey, 
15; Wood, 13; Roche, 8 ; Murray, 6 

Kiely has won for three successive years and 
proven himself a first-class all-around athlete. 


II 2-5s., first round— 
Kiely, 2, by 2 yards; 


NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Their Holiday Carnival of amateur sports 
was held Labor Day, September 3d, on the club’s 
grounds at Bergen Point, N. J. The weather 
was hazy, with a cool northeast breeze against 
the finishes of all races. The quarter-mile 
path and the inner field were in as good con- 
dition as possible during a period of continued 
drought 

Much had been expected from the special 
hurdle race, in which S. Chase and F. C. Puffer 
were to settle old scores, but Puffer stumbled 
at the ninth hurdle, being at the time a foot be- 
hind, and Chase ran on unopposed 

The one-mile walk was a remarkable contest, 
the three competitors walking a full mile in 
6m. 34 2-5S.,6m. 37 2-5s., and 6m, 45s. Athletic 
annals might be searched in vain for an ex- 
hibition of equal merit. 

The results of the various competitions were 
as follows : 

Football, under Association rules.—Red Star 
F. B. C., New York City, 3 goals ; Centreville 
(N. J.) A. C., 2 goals. 

Football, under Gaelic rules.—William Barry 
Association, Jersey City, N. J., 4 goals and 6 
points ; Picked team, 1 goal and 2 points 
Pe sere —New Jersey A. C., 7; Staten Island 

ae 

1oo-yard handicap run.—Final heat, T. I. Lee, 
New York A. C , scratch, 10 2-5s. 

440-yard handicap run.—H. Brown, Y. M. C. 
A., 20 yards, 51 1-58 

880-yard handicap run.—G. Hollander, Pas- 
time A. C., scratch, 2m 3-5s. 


One-mile handicap run.—A. Coe, Overpeck B. 
C., scratch, 4m. 47 3-5s. 

Two-mile run.— G. W. Orton, N. Y. 
gm. 48 I-5s. 

120-yard hurdle race.—S. Chase, N.Y. A.C., 


&,C., 


16 I-5S.; 
hurdle. 

One-mile handicap walk (20 seconds limit) —L. 
Liebgold, N. J. A. C , 10 seconds, 6m. 37 2-5s.; 
T. Letson, N. Y. A. C., 5 seconds, 6m. 34 2-5s.; 
S. Liebgold, P. A. C,, scratch, 6m. 45s. 

One-mile bicycle race, open only to Hudson 
County wheelmen.—F. Shafto, N. J. A. C., 2m. 
57 1-58. 

One-mile bicycle handicap.—Final heat, W. 
Darmer, N. J. A. C., 50 yards, 2m. 30 3-5s. 

Se bicycle handicap.— W. Darmer, 

NN. J. A. C.,: 88 yards, 5m, 21 2-5s. 

~ ‘Kunning ‘broad jump handicap. —E. W. Goff, 
N. J. A. C., scratch, 21ft, 103/ in. 


F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C., fell at ninth 


BANK CLERKS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


DELPHIA, PA. 

Their fifth annual games were held Septém- 
ber 1st, on the grounds of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in fine weather and with track 
in good condition 

The events of special note were the half-mile 
run, in which C. Kilpatrick, New York A. C., 
covered the full distance, on a tolerable path, 
in 1m. 56 3-5s , and the running high jump, in 
which M. F. Sweeney, the amateur champion 
and record-holder, was beaten by N. T. Leslie, 
who cleared 6ft. rin. 

The winners of the various events were : 

100-yard handicap run —T.I. Lee, N.Y. A.C., 
2 feet, ros. 

non gp handicap run.—T.I. Lee, N Y.A.C., 
scratch, 22 4-5s. 


PHILA- 





YACHTING. 


440-yard handicap run.—J. W. Long, A. C. 
S_N., 13 yards, 51 2-5s. 

880-yard handicap run,—C. Kilpatrick, N. Y. 
A. C, scratch, 1m. 563s. 

One-mile run.—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 
4m. 35S. 

Three-mile handicap run.—E. C Bonniswell, 
B. C. A. A., 2 minutes 30 seconds, 17m 37 I-5s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap.—A. Ashby, B C. 
A.A , 5 yards, 27 4-5s. 

Half-mile walk, exhibition.—L. Liebgold, 
N. J. A.'€., 9m. PI 9-58. 

Half-mile bicycle race.—J. J. Diver, B. C. 
A. A,, Im, I5 2°58, 


One-mile bicycle handicap —F. Zook, B. C. 
A. A.,7o yards, 2m. 27 2-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.—J A. Mead, 
Q. C. W., 70 yards, 5m. 11 4-5s. 

Running high jump.—N. T. Leslie, B. C. 
A. A., 6ft. rin ; M. F Sweeney, X. A.A., 6ft. 

Running broad jump handicap.—R. T. 
Lyons, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 21ft. Yin. 

Pole vault, for height, handicap.—W. A. 
Stewart, Y. M.C. A., 7 inches, 1oft 6in.; C. T. 
Buckholz, B. C. A. A., scratch, 1oft. roin 

Pole vault, for distance—C. T. Buckholz, B. 
C. A. A., 26ft. 2in. In an exhibition jump after 


the competition Buckholz cleared 26ft. 7in. 


YACHTING. 


VIGILANT’S ILL-FORTUNE, 

The bad luck of the Vzgz/ant culminated 
September 4th, in the break down for the sec- 
ond time of her centerboard. The following 
day was the date set for the Cape May cup 
race, her antagonist being Arztannuza. Will- 
iam Jameson, who represented the Prince of 
Wales on his yacht, after conferring with the 
Prince at Hamburg permitted Mr. Gould to 
withdraw his challenge This was the right 
thing to do under the circumstances, as it 
would have been absurd for Vigzlant to have 
raced without her centerboard The Ameri- 
can craft was at once laid up and dismantled. 
Her crew are now back in the land of their 
adoption, disgusted and disgruntled with their 
ill-luck in British waters. 

Mr. Gould has been subjected to cruel and 
undeserved criticism concerning the manage- 
ment of his boat abroad. It is rather remark- 
able that the principal attack came from his 
own countrymen. It was in bad taste to insin- 
uate that the owner of the Vigilant was in real- 
ity responsible for the two unfortunate acci- 
dents to the centerboard. The truth is that on 
the first occasion Vigilant struck a rock. On the 
second occasion, owing to bad workmanship, 
the support of the fore-end of the centerboard 
was so insecure that it gave way in the first 
heavy sea encountered after repairs had been 
made. 

It is still my opinion that Vzgzlant is quite 
as good aracing vessel as Brztannza. 
been handicapped by the greenness of her crew 
and their incapacity to adapt themselves to the 
peculiar conditions of racing in British waters. 
Captain Haff is an excellent man, but he must 
have missed the kindly encouragement and the 
capital advice which he always got from Gen- 
eral Paine, and which helped him to success- 
fully defend the America’s Cup with Mayflower 
and Volunteer. The only thing that can be 
said against: Mr. Gould, with justice, is that he 
seemed to take too little personal interest in his 
boat. He witnessed the races from his steam 
craft and left the management of the Vigzlant 
to his rother, who has had very little experi- 
ence in the sport. : 

The centerboard will never be popular in 
England on craft with any pretension to size. 
The complicated machinery for raising and 
lowering a sliding keel weighing five tons re- 
quires the constant attention of a skillful engi- 
neer, Had Mr. Herreshoff superintended the 


She has * 


repairs at Southampton, the second mishap 
would have been impossible. 

On the whoie, the visit of Vigz/ant to Eng- 
land has been, and will be, of benefit to the- 
sport. It is sometimes good to be defeated. 
Americans have learned that they are not in- 
vincible on the water. This will naturally spur 
them on to new endeavors so that the next cup 
defender will doubtless prove the best that ever 
sailed against a British challenger. Meanwhile 
we must console ourselves with the fact that 
in no solitary race for the cup has a Britisher 
ever been successful. On the other hand Vig 
Zant more than once beat Brztannza fairly and 
squarely on her merits 


2I-FOOTERS AT NEWPORT, 

Much interest was felt at Newport in the 
races for the 21-foot class,and some capital 
sport was had. August 18th the first of two 
races for prizes presented by August Belmont 
was sailed. The contesting craft were the 
Herreshoff fin-keels Adelaide, Dorothy, Vaquero, 
Houri and Celia. Thecourse was from Bishop’s 
Rock 3% miles to leeward and return, twice 
round. A distance of 14 miles. There was a 
fine breeze and the water was rather rough. 
Adelaide got ashore. Houri was the winner, 
beating Dorothy 4s. Vaquero was third and 
Celia last. 

The little racers met again August 2oth, 
the course being from the Compass station in 
Coddington Cove to a point east of and a mile 
distant from Conanicut Park wharf and back. 
The starters were: Houri, Celia, Vaquero, Ade- 
laide and Dorothy. The wind was northwest ; 
all were reefed but Vaguero and Adelaide. The 
first leg was to windward. Adelaide carried 
away her gaff and Dorothy broke down. Houri 
sailed a capital race, beating Ce/ia 2m. 15s. 
Vaquero was third. 

August 21st.—The race was a triangular 
course from Brenton’s Cove buoy to Taylor’s 
Point, Conanicut, to Bishop buoy and return to 
start, repeated, a distance of 13 miles. At the 
first mark Vaguero carried away one of her 
chain plates and was towed into port by the 
Widgeon. Hour? broke the jaws of her gaff 
before starting, and sailed the entire race with 
the spars lashed to her mast. In spite of this 
she won, beating Ce/za 35s. Adelaide was 
third and Dorothy last. 

August 22d.—Vaguero, Celia, Adelaide, 
Hour? and Dorothy sailed for a cup presented 
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by Pierrepont Duryea. The course was from 
Bishop’s Rock buoy to the spar buoy off Quon- 
sett Point and back, about 13 miles. There 
was a nice sailing breeze from northwest-by- 
north Vaquero won, beating Ce/za 1m. 35s. 
elapsed time. Ade laide was third, Houri 
fourth and Dorothy last. 

The fifth race was sailed August 23d, the 
wind being strong from southwest and the 
course being between Brenton’s Cove and 
Bishop's Rock. Vaguero struck the buoy at 
the end of the first round and was disqualified. 
Houré fouled Adelaide. Dorothy was the 
winner, 


LARCHMONT’S FALL REGATTA, 

The Fall regatta of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, September ist, had forty competitors and 
had it not been for the lack of wind would 
doubtless have been an exciting affair. Nine 
of the 21-footers put in an appearance. Those 
old antagonists Wasf and G/lorzana were out 
for blood. Shamrock and Eisemarze were 
eager to try conclusions, they being the only 
schooners to start. Avze/ could not be got off 
the ways at Greenport in time, so the owner of 
Emerald, not desiring a walkover, would not 
cross the line. The wind was south-southwest 
and light when the starting signal was fired at 
noon. ‘The courses were the usual ones of the 
club. The Vaguero was the first of her class 
to round the Hempstead mark, with Celza 
second, followed by Minnetonka, Dorothy, 
Houri, Hoodoo, Maysie, Blonde -and-Brunette 
and Adelaide. At the Matinnicock mark 


Blonde-and- Brunette was disqualified for foul- 


ing Waysze. Here, too, the cabin cat J/ary car- 
ried aw ay the jaws of her gaff and retired. The 
Hourz soon her hauling on the wind got 
aground and had to be towed off by a steam 
launch. The committee disqualified her, as in 
duty bound, though with some regret, as Mrs. 
Butler Duncan was on board helpiny her hus- 
band to navigate his boat J/innetonka carried 
away her bobstay, which was of the flimsiest 
material, and she too had to give up the con- 
test. Thus the battle in the 21-foot class was 
confined to Vaguero, Hoodoo, Dorothy, Maysie, 
and Celia. There was a nice little breeze at 
the finish of the schooners which livened things 
up. 

The Regatta Committee, after some figuring, 
gave out the following as the winners: Class C, 
schooners: Shamrock beat Elsemarie, 3m. 38. 
In Class 5, sloops, Wasp beat Gloriana, 1m. 58s. 
In Class 6, sloops, A/:merva beat Banshee, 12m. 
In Class 7, sloops, Kathleen beat Lurybia, 
16m. In Class 8, sloops, A/arjurie beat Con- 
guiesco, 11m. 16s. In Class 9, sloops, Py.vie 
beat A/adrine, 3m. 27s. In Class 10, sloops, 
Wave veat Wahneta, 12m. 558 In Class 11, 
cabin cats, Almira beat XA7tty, 25s. In Class 
15, open cats, Avsmet beat Terrapin, 6m. 8s., 
but was disqualified for carrying a professional 
hand. In the 21-foot class, Vaguero beat Ade- 
laide, 498., Celia, 12m. 28., Hoodoo, 12M. 34S., 
Maysie, 12m, 43s., and Dorothy, 13m. 58s. 

May ste, Vaguero and Hour? sailed the Third 
Class race for the Osborne Cup, in the regatta 
of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, on Sept. 3d. 
There was a strong breeze from east-north- 
east, which necessitated double reefs. The 
course was fifteen nautical miles, and, out of 
nine 21-footers entered, only the three mention- 
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ed above sailed. Hourz gave up after sailing 
the first half leg of the course, and Maysze 
beat Vaguero 1m, 57s., thus winning the Os- 
borne Cup. 

In the cabin cats Av¢tze beat A/mzra on time 
allowance, and in a match race Banshee van- 
quished Crocodile. 

The 21-footers met next at Larchmont, Sept. 
8th Hourz, Minnetonka, Blonde-and-Bru- 
nette, Hoodoo, Dorothy, Mayste, Adelaide 
and Ce/za crossed the line. The wind was south- 
southwest and brisk, the course being from off 
the club-house to the buoy on Scotch Caps 
reef, thence to and round the buoy on the north- 
east end of Execution reef and back home, six 
and a quarter miles. To the first mark by a 
broad reach MJznunetonka led the fleet, but 
when they hauled on the wind Dorothy soon 
assumed a prominent position, beating Ade- 
latde, second, 2m, 2s. It was a run home and 
Dorothy kept ahead. Her elapsed time at the 
finish was 1:20:30; Advlaioe, 1:21:55, and 
Flour?, 1:22:12. 

The race September 11th at Larchmont came 
off in good style as there was a piping breeze 
from the north-north-west, making the waters 
of the Sound a bit lumpy for the small fry. 
The big schvoners careened to it enough to 
bury their lee sails and throw showers of 
jeweled spray over their weather bows. The 
judge-launch F//orence, with Messrs. “Munro, 
Marshall and Baratto, and the reporters snugly 
stowed on board was anchored at the starting 
line off the club-house. Bang! went the pre- 
liminary gun at 1.15 p.M., followed ten minutes 
later by the starting signal. 

The V’aguero with boom to port rushed over 
the starting line. Just before she reached it she 
broke out her spinnaker. The other crafts 
followed suit and crossed in this order: 
Dorothy, Houri, Blonde-and Brunette, Maysie, 
Hoodoo and Adelaide. Like a flight of scared 
gulls they rushed across the Sound headed for 
Hempstead Harbor, the Vaguers widening her 
lead. A quick puff struck them on rounding 
the stake-boat at Mott’s Point. The Vaguero 
rounded at 2:04:52, closely followed by 
Maysie and //ouri, the others being some dis- 
tance astern. Now came the real work, a dead 
beat of seven and a-half miles towindward. A 
short tack to starboard and along tack to port 
brought the Vaguero away ahead of the fleet, 
the other racers dividing tacks while the Hoodoo 
labored far in the rear with a reefed mainsail. 
Vaquero crossed the home line at 3:09:22 
the nearest boat being three-quarters of a mile 
astern, and the others one and a-half mile, 
poor //oodoo making a woeful exhibition of her- 
self, being hardly in sight. Herman Duryea 

“wee the Vaquero in a masterly manner, Mr. 
A. Jones and a paid hand composed the 
crew. 

Adelaide, after the race was over, ran into four 
boats. She was like a restive mare with the 
bit between her teeth. Her helmsman lost 
control of her and he was most lustily guyed. 

The last race of the Larchmont series was 
sailed September 15th. The course was from 
Larchmont to Hempstead Harbor, to Matinni- 
cock Point and back, 13 nautical miles The 
starters were : Minnetonka, Blonde-and-Brunette, 
Hoodoo, Dorothy, Maysie, Adelaide and Celia. 
Dorothy was the winner, beating AZinnetonka 
2m. 29s., and Ce/ta 3m. 17s, 
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YACHTING. 


The result of the series was that Vaquero, 
owned by Mr. Herman B. Duryea, won the 
cup presented by Commodore Husted, and also 
the cup given by Mr. W. Gould Brokaw. Doro- 
thy, owned by Mr. H. P. Whitney, won the cup 
offered by the Larchmont Club. 


NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 

In a piping south-easter the sixth annual re- 
gatta of the New York Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion was sailed on Labor Day, September 3d. 
Out of one hundred and fourteen entries, 
fifty-one boats started. 

The regatta was sailed over the following 
courses : 

Course One.—For Classes A, B. C, D, E and 
F: From starting-line round Red Nun Buo 
No. 12, leaving the same on the port hand, 
and return; distance, 27 miles. 

Course Two.— For Classes G, H, 1, 2, 4, 6and 
7: From starting-line round Swash Channel 
(red) Buoy, leaving the same on the port hand, 
and return ; distance, 21 miles. 

Course Three.—For Classes 3, 5, 8 andg: 
From starting-line round Black Buoy No. 9g, 
leaving the same on the port hand, and return; 
distance, 15 miles. 

Course Four.—For Class 10: From starting- 
line round Black Buoy No. 11, leaving the same 
on the port hand, and return; distance, 12 
miles. 

The yachts started in the following order: 
Bessie, Exile, Lottie, Coquette, Forsyth, Reliance, 
Pavonia, Lurline, 42olus, Win or Lose, Hustler, 
Clara B, Mosquito, Zetes, Alf, Polly, Cygnet, 
Mary, Acorn, Minnie, Surprise, Anaconda, Bell, 
Norman, Tough, Hilma, Alida, Lizzie B, Miller, 
Henry Daner, Frank, You and I, Emma R, Tor- 
ment, Chip, Tempest, Cinch, Millie, Rip, Little 
Dean, Own, Pauline B, Ella R, Molly Bawn, 
Eureka, Typhoon, Kilkenny, Shandon, Camille. 

It was a close-hauled stretch down to the 
outer marks, and the breeze was so fresh that 
most of the boats took inareef. As they ap- 
proached the Narrows the sea was rather rough 
for the small craft, whose crews were well del- 
uged with spray. In a little puff the Coguette 
was dismasted, but was picked up by a friendly 
tug and was towed to Keyport, N. J. While 
rounding Buoy No. 11, the open sloop Mosquito, 
owned by F. H. Hegler, of the Pavonia Yacht 
Club, capsized, and the seven men comprising 
her crew were for some time in peril. They 
were rescued by the Police Boat Patrol, little 
the worse for their ducking. These were the 
only mishaps of the day worth chronicling. It 
is true that some of the boats made ludicrous 
exhibitions of themselves in their efforts to 
round the marks, but all showed acommendable 
amount of pluck, if not of smart seamanship. 

The wind was abaft the beam on the way 
home, and, owing to its strength, quick time 
was made. The winners were : 

Class B—Cabin sloops: R. K. McMurray’s 
A£0lus. Class E—Cabin sloops and cutters: 
J. E. Drew’s Lottie. Class F—Cabin sloops and 
cutters: T. Muller’s Camille. Class G—Cabin 
sloops and cutters: F. M. Randall's £Zxil. 
Class H-—Cabin yawls: G. Van Horn’s Bessie. 
Class I—Open sloops: I. M Stilger’s Clara S. 
Class 3—Open sloops: I. A. Kipp’s Zetes. 
Class 4—Cabin catboats: W. E. Ellsworth's 
Mary. Class 5—Cabin catboats: F. M. Ran- 
dall’s Win or Lose. Class 6—Open catboats : 
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A. V. Youman’s Own, Class 7—Open catboats: 
I. F. Dougherty’s Henry Daner. Class 8—Open 
catboats: H. McGiehan and D. Woodruff’s You 
and J. Class g—Open catboats: C. Miller’s 
Miller. Class 1o—Open catboats: Dead heat 
between F. W. Fabian’s Cinch and E. J. Dar- 
vel’s Chip. 

The regatta, which was open to all clubs en- 
rolled in the association, was admirably con- 
ducted, and was watched from the deck of the 
club steamer Cygzus by a iarge and interested 
party. 

LARCHMONT CUP RACE. 

The regatta season of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was wound up September 15th by a capi- 
tal race for the Larchmont Cup for schooners. 
There were seven starters: -merald, Atlantic, 
Elsemarie, Ariel, Dagmar, Viator and Loyal. 
Vzator and Loyal hada special match fora fifty 
dollar cup in conjunction with the same race, The 
46-footers, Wasp and Glorzana, and the sloops 
Madrine and Pyxze also had private matches. 
The course of the schooners and 46-footers was 
from Larchmont to Eaton’s Neck, to Stamford 
Lighthouse, to Hempstead Harbor and back 
home—36 nautical miles. The course for J/a- 
arine and Pyxze was from Larchmont to Hemp- 
stead, to Matinnicock Point and back—13 
nautical miles. The wind was southwest, and 
it freshened as the day went on. Emerald won 
the Larchmont Cup, beating Avie/ on correct- 
ed time 1m. 23s.; Z/semarie, 7m. 4s ; Dagmar, 
25m. 178.; Atlantic, 27m. 9s.; Viator, 25m. 41s , 
and Zoya/, 29m. 21s. Viator won the special 
race by 3m. 4os. on corrected time from the 
Loyal. Wasp won the private match race from 
Gloriana by 8m. 38s., and Madrine beat Pyxie 
8m. 22s. 

MEMORY AND DRUSILLA. 

The two Herreshoff fin keels, Druszl/a and 
Memory, sailed three matches off Newport for 
$500. The first-named boat was built in 1892, 
and is owned by Louis M. Rutherford. She is 
about 36 feet on the water line, while her rival, 
owned by W. N. Murray, is about 32 feet on 
the water line, and was launched this year. 
Drusilla has a pole mast and Memory is 
rigged as acutter. The first race was sailed 
on September 5th, the course being from 
Mitchell’s Point rock to the buoy off Point 
Judith and back, about 20 miles, a strong 
southwester blowing and a heavy sea running. 
Memory sailed with a reef in her mainsail and 
asmall jib. Drzusz//a carried whole sail. On 
the beat to Point Judith J/emory was beaten 
18m. On the return J/emory set her club top- 
sail and jib topsail, making up 5m. and being 
beaten at the finish by 11m. 1s., on elapsed 
time. 

The second race, September 6th, was only a 
drifting match, the course being 20 miles from 
Rose Island, round Nyatt Point buoy and 
back. Memory finished at g o'clock, with 
Drusilla, hull down, astern. 

The decisive race, September 7th, was 10 
miles to windward, from Brenton’s Reef light- 
ship and back, the wind being south-southwest 
and brisk. Drusz//a turned the outer mark 
6 minutes ahead, but on the run home Memor 
overtook her, Drzusz//a being only a boat's 
length ahead at the finish. 

Memory won, her time allowance being 7m., 
thereby securing the purse. A, J. KENEALY. 
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CALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB. 

This club, whose headquarters are on Oak- 
land Creek, held its first annual regatta Sep- 
tember 2d. The success of the event was 
somewhat marred by the unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which the yachts were classified. Ac- 
cording to the committee’s first notice, yachts 
of 15 feet and under 24 feet were to be put 
into Class 1. Class 2 was to include yachts 
of 24 feet and under 32 feet, and Class 3 was 
totake in yachts of 32 feet and upward. Ac- 
cording to this classification Commodore von 
Schmidt's sloop Whirlwind, 24 feet, and L. 
Turner's Stranger, 26.03 feet, would have 
been in the second class. But before the re- 
gatta day the committee altered their classifi- 
cation, and put the IVAzr/wnd into Class 1. 
The course was about ten miles in length and 
the time allowances as follows : 

Class 1.—Nine seconds per foot per mile. 

Class 2.—Six seconds. 

Class 3.—Four and one-quarter seconds. 

At one p. M., the hour fixed for the start of 
yachts in Class 1, a fine breeze was blowing, 
ee the start was delayed till two p. M., by which 
time the breeze had gone down considerably 
and a fog had drifted in through the Golden 
Gate. The Szrez crossed the line first, but on 
entering the channel the wind was so bluster- 
ing that some of her rigging carried away, and 
she was out of the race. Clay’s sloop Sea Fox. 
18.11 feet, came next, but was soon lost in the 
fog The Whirlwind, Flash, Hazel and 
Stranger followed. 

Class 2 2.—McMurtrie’s sloop Xara, Wilson’s 
sloop Pelgrim, and Lee's sloop Surprise, 
started. “The Surprise running into a calm 
streak, her men took out the oars and rowed 
her until she got into a wind, but the yacht was 
disqualified. 

Class 3.—Wilson's sloop /d/er, the Dolphin, 
Bruce’s sloop Rover, 39.37 feet ; Lancaster’s 
sloop Edna, 36.10 feet, and Sherry’s yawl 
Seven Bells, 40.01% feet, started. 

a he Rover had bad luck, for she carried away 
her topmast just as she did August 5th, at the 
S. F Y.C. regatta. The man who was hand- 
ling the gaff topsail of the /d/er let the sheet 
get away from him, and, there being no means 
of cutting away the topsail, the yacht lost her 
chance of winning. Getting into a-fog for a 
considerable time, she ran on blindly, and got 
out of her course. After rounding Mission 
Rock the wind fell and she drifted the rest of 


the way. 

The little -Zash, Class 1, crossed the line 
first, winning the race in her class, and the 
prize for the best time. 

The Edna and Seven Bells made a fine race 
home, with spinnakers and water sails set, the 
Edna crossing the line one minute ahead. 
They were followed by the Rover and the 
rest of the fleet. 

SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB. 

Their second regatta for the season of 1894 
was held August 5th. The day was lovely, 
bright and breezy—a thorough yachtsman’s 
day. The regatta was one of the most success- 
ful ever held on the Bay ot San Francisco. 
The course for yachts in Classes 4 and 5 was 
from a line drawn from the club-house to the 
Commodore's yacht, round Shag Rock, then 
round a stakeboat anchored off Angel Island to 


about five 


the starting point, a distance of 
i and 3 sailed 


miles. Yachts in Classes 1, 2 
twice round the course. 
The classification, based on 
measurement : 
Class 1. Yachts over 35 feet and under 50 feet. 
Class 2. 35 feet. 
Class 3. ~ 30 feet. 
Class 4. - = = “* 25 feet. 
Class 5. 
Yachts enrolled in any recognized yacht club 
permitted to enter, Each of the five yacht 
clubs upon the Bay—the San Francisco Yacht 
Club, the Pacific Yacht Club, the California 
Yacht Club, the Corinthian Yacht Club and 
the Encinal Boat Club—were represented at 
the regatta, the entries numbering 37 in all, and 
the size of the yachts entered varying from the 
Caprice, with a sailing length of 16.23 feet, to 
the Sappho, with a sailing length of 43.24 feet. 
Class I.; six entries.— A pretty race between 
the Sappho, Rover and frolic. The Rover 
and Fro/ic came up first, and went over the 
line together, the /ro/zc blanketing the Rover. 
At Shag Rock the Sappho, which had crossed 
the line a minute later than the other two, 
passed them, and rounded the rock first. The 
Rover lost some time by having her topmast 
carried away. On the second round the Sappho 


won cleverly. 

1. Sappho, S. F. Y. C., sloop; owner, 
Thomas ; sailing length, 43.24 feet. Corrected 
time: th. 26m. 4s. 2. Rover, S. F. Y C., 
sloop; owner, Bruce; sailing length, 39.37 
feet. ‘Corrected time : th. 28m. 2s. 3. Frolic, 

yawl; owner, Bartlett; sailing 
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— 41.16 feet. Corrected time: th. 28m. 


load-water line 


20 
20 feet and under. 


hes IL. ; four entries.—1. Queen, S 
sloop ; owner, Morell ; 
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sailing length, 36. 41 feet. 
2. Edna, California Y. C , sloop ; owner, Lan- 
caster ; sailing length, Pr 10 feet. The Queen 
made the absolutely fastest time over the course. 

Class III.; nine entries.—1 7ruzant, S. F. Y. 
C., sloop ; owner, Pew ; sailing length, 26.32 
feet. 2. Fawn, Encinal Boat Club, sloop ; 
owner, Tyson. 3. Nazad, Cal. Y. C., yawl; 
owner, Kelly; sailing length, 30,12 feet. The 
Surprise, of the Cal. Y. C., and the L7r?t/e 
Annze, of the Encinal Yacht Club, finished 
fourth and fifth. 

Class I1V.; eleven entries.—1. Flash, Cal. 
Y. C., sloop ; owner, Whitehead; or len ngth, 
23.07% feet. 2. Stranger, Cal C., sloop ; 
owner, L. Turner ; sailing length, 26.03 feet. 
Hawks’ sloop May, Dr T. L. Hill’s sloop 
Gracze, and Sutherland’s sloop Catherine 
finished in the order named. 

Class V.; seven entries —The roughness of 
the water and the freshness of the breeze fright- 
ened out all but two of the mosquito fleet. 1. 
Minnie, S. F. Y. C., sloop ; owner, Murthin ; 
sailing length, 17.60 feet. 2. Czsze, Corinthian 
Y. C., sloop; owner, Lingard; sailing length, 
21.30 feet. 

In Class I. the prize was a cup presented by 
the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co. The Saf- 
pho having won it for the first time at the re- 
gatta of the S F. Y. C. in June, became en- 
titled by her second victory to keep it. 

Launch race —Weteor, 1; Cynthia, 2;Wang, 
3. The Meteor being a six-horse-power boat, 
and the Cyz¢hza only a four-horse-power craft, 
it was decided to award the prize offered to the 
Cynthza, and a special prize to the Meteor. 





CANOEING. 


MR. W. W. HOWARD IN ENGLAND. 

The meet of the British Canoe Association at 
Salcombe, South Devonshire, on the shores of 
the English Channel, near Prawle Point, was 
most unfortunate in the matter of weather. From 
the beginning of the meet July 30th until its 
close August 2oth, there was only one day free 
from rain. For the most part the nights were 
— and the days almost continuously rainy. 

Campers went about in oilskins and rubber 
boots, and admitted, with imperturbable cheer- 
iness, that it was just the sort of weather they 
always had at a B. C. A. meet. 

There were two novelties at the meet-—Will- 
iam Willard Howard’s American canoe Yankee 
and L. McPherson’s canoe-yawl Rogue, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Rogve isa big racing 
machine of very light displacement. She 
carries one large battened lugsail and two 
sliding seats. Her two hiking-out seats and 
broad beam give her enormous power on a 
minimum of displacement. Under the ruies 
of the Royal Canoe Club or the Yacht Racing 
Association the Regwe would not have been 
allowed to carry sliding seats, but the B. C. A. 
admitted her to its races without question. 
Under the Y. R. A. rating rule Rogue would 
have allowed Yankee 4% minutes over the B. 
C, A. course, but the B. C. A. handicapping 
committee reduced that to 3 minutes. 

Early in the meet Mr. Willoughby, of Ply- 
mouth, arrived with the canoe Pinafore, ex- 
pressly to accept Yankee’s challenge to British 

canoe sailors, but when he saw Yansee under 
sail he changed his mind. Mr. Alderman, 
owner of canoe Banshee, also had a match with 
Yankee under consideration, but subsequently 
withdrew. 

The match between Yankee and the yacht 
Spruce, brought about by the canoeing editor 
ot the London /7ze/d, was sailed at Salcombe, 
August 17th. A month earlier, Arthur 
Brand, owner of Spruce, had written to Mr. 
Howard, asking for a race. He called his boat 
a canoe-yawl, and Mr. Howard promptly ac- 
cepted, but Mr. Howard subsequently discov- 
ered that Spruce was not a canoe-yawl, but a 

yacht 24 feet long and 5 1-2 feet in width, and 
was not admitted to the B. C. A. races. 

Mr. Howard found it necessary to obtain a 
new set of masts, spars and sails. Yankee’s 
hollow sticks had been ruined by the continuous 
wet weather, and were useless. Her new Eng- 
lish sticks were of solid deal, as heavy as water- 
soaked oak. But they stood the strain, and the 
long sliding seat held them upright. 

The race was sailed under the rules of the 
Yacht Racing Association, and the course was 
four times around an irregular triangle, about 
g 1-2 knots. Spruce allowed Yankee 6m. 4qis. 
time, on Y. R. A. rules, for a g-knot course. 
At the start, both boats were near the line, 
Yankee being above and Spruce below. As 
Spruce had to beat up to the line she made a 
bad start. The wind was fluky, varying from 
flat calms to strong squalls. In the first round 
Yankee made about one minute better time 
than Sfruce, and in the second round seven and 
one-half minutes. Near the close of the third 

round Yankee was hung up in acalm for about 
fifteen minutes, and Sfruce, bringing a breeze 
with her, came up close astern. Fora few min- 


utes it was a close and exciting struggle, and it 
looked as though Sfruce, with her tall canvas, 
would get tothe front As the breeze fresh- 
ened, however, Yankee began to travel again, 
and quickly widened out the gap. In the last 
round the wind fell very light, and Spruce, 
catching the air aloft, gained a little, but 
Vankee finished nearly ten minutes ahead, 
winning the race by 16m. 37s. corrected time. 

The B. C. A. cup race was sailed August 16th. 
Four canoes and seven canoe-yawls started. 
Vankee was gm. late in crossing the line, Mr. 
Howard not having sufficient time in which to 
get his canoe afloat after finishing a race in 
which he had sailed as assistant to Mrs. Howard 
in a ladies’race. But even with this handicap, 
Yankee left all of the canoes miles astern, 
distanced several of the yawls and drew up 
well tothe front. The official times showed 
that had Yankee started with the others she 
would have won the race. 

In the race for the Salcombe cup, August 
14th, Yankee lost her centerboard and retired. 
It blew a galeall day. The wind was so strong 
that Mr. Howard’s 160 pounds weight, on the 
end of Yankee’s long sliding seat, could not 
hold up 65 square feet of sail At times, while 
Yankee was beating back to camp without a 
centerboard, the wind was too much for even 
26 square feet of sail. None of the canoes went 
even once around the course, and several of the 
large boats were sunk or disabled. 

CANADIAN REGATTAS. 

The Twelfth Annual Regatta of the Ottawa 
Canoe Club was held August 11th. The pro- 
gramme was full and interesting so far as pad- 
dling events were concerned, and included a 
war canoe race, arace for club fours and a ‘‘Riv- 
ermen’s Race” in open driving boats. The 
club celebrated the opening of their new club- 
house by holding an evening reception, which 
was well attended. An interesting race for the 
Toronto Canoe Club’s Paddling Trophy took 
place August 25th. Clarence Enson, of the 
lg Qs Canoe Club, who won the 

.C. A. Paddling Trophy at the annual meet 
= Croton Point, came to compete with the Can- 
adian champions. Unfortunately, Messrs. 
Johnson and Muntz, the well-known prize 
winners, were unable to be present, and Enson 
defeated R. O. King and H.R. Tilley. Mr. 
Tilley, who is one of the best paddlers in the 
Dominion, is unlucky in his important races. 
He was ill and dropped out of the Trophy Race 
at the meet, and in this race he capsized while 
changing from a sitting to a standing position. 

Tandem Paddling, Decked Canoes.— L. B. 


Palmer and James Duguid. 


REGATTAS ON THE PASSAIC. 


Through the friendly rivalry and interchange 
of courtesies of the lanthe Canoe Club of New- 
ark, N. J., and the Arlington Canoe Club of 
West Arlington, clubs which are near neigh- 
bors on the Passaic River, two well contested 
regattas were held on September 3 The Arling- 
ton regatta took place in the morning, and a 
long programme embracing all the usual sail- 
ing and paddling events was carried out. The 
competitions of unusual interest were open 
record competitions for points in sailing and 
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paddling, won by W. J. Stewart, Ianthe Canoe 
Club ; the individual record, open only to mem- 
bers of the Arlington Canoe Club, the prize a 
gold watch, won by Dudley W. Bain, and the 
club four paddling race, in which the Ianthe 
crew were defeated for the second time by the 
club four of the Orange Canoe Club. On the 
afternoon of the same day the Ianthe Canoe 
Club held their tenth annual regatta off their 
club-house at Woodside. The more important 
races were won as follows: Senior sailing, L. 
B. Palmer; Single blade paddling, Edward 
Hunt, Orange Canoe Club; Senior paddling, 
Mark Freeman; Paddling trophy, W. B. Allen; 
Paddling, intermediate, Barron Fredericks ; 
Tandem paddling, E. F. and R. A. Hunt, Or- 
ange Canoe Club. 


A WAR-CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


The organization of the first club to devote 
itself solely to racing in war-canoes is to be re- 


corded, The Wawbewawa War-Canoe Asso- 
ciation originated in the Newton (Mass ) Boat 
Club, anumber of whose men have ordered a 
25-foot war-canoe and trained for the A. C. A, 
competition. A separate organization was 
formed because of some objection on the part 
of the boat club to entering a racing crew in 
A. C A. regattas. The Wawbewawas have 
competed in all open war-canoe events in New 
England this season, and have won in each 
event, their most important races being as fol- 
lows: May 30th, Eastern Division Meet A. C. 
A., at Calla Shasta; August 25th, War-canoe 
race at Waltham, where they defeated crews 
of the Waltham Canoe Club and the Arlington 
Boat Club; September 34, Sixth Annual Fall 
Championship Regatta of the New England 
Rowing Association on the Charles River. The 
officers of the association are Louis S. Drake, 
captain; Walter L. Perry, secretary, and 
Francis J. Burrage, purser. R,B, BurcHarp. 


ROWING. 


Tue Fall regatta of the New England Ama- 
teur Rowing Association was rowed September 
3d, on the Charles River, at Boston, Mass., in 
cool weather, with lumpy water and an east 
wind against the finishes of all races. 

The winners of the several events were : 

Junior single-scull shells; final heat.—W. 
Abbott, Nassau B. C., New York City, 1om. 57s. 

Intermediate single-scull shells.—J. Maguire, 
Bradford B. C., Cambridge, 10m. 28s. 

Senior single-scull shells. —F, Hawkins, Lau- 
reate B. C., Troy, N. Y., rom. 39s. 

Junior double-scull shells.—Pawtucket, R. I., 
B.C., A. Bensley (bow), W. Berkley (stroke), 
1om. IIs 

Senior double-scull shells —Vesper B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., F. Baltz (bow), G. Van Vliet 
(stroke), 1om. 17s. 

Junior four-oared working boats.—Columbian 
R. A , East Boston, R. Green (bow), W. Cor- 
field, E. Brown, J, Dermody (stroke), 11m. 22%s. 


Senior tour-oared working boats.— West 
Lynn, Mass. B. C., J. Cosgrove (bow), T. 
Dineen, D. J. Dineen, W. Berrigan (stroke), 
Iom. 3%{S. 

Junior four-oared shells.—-Union B.C., Boston, 
J. W. Lund (bow), W. P. Henderson, T. H. 
Simmons, F. Tuder, Jr. (stroke), tom. 2s. 

War-Canoes.—Wah-be-wah-wa C C., Boston, 
Crew No.1, F. J. Burrage, W Wells, R. Smith, 
E. C. Conant, R. Ballou, C. Robertson, F. 
Perry, W. L. Perry, L. S. Drake, 8m, 

Junior eight-oared shells, with coxswains.— 
Riverside B. C., Boston, Mass., T. H. McCoy 
(bow), J. Culhane, T. Hynes, F. S. Dardis, B. 
McArthur, T. Corcoran, P. J. Doyle, J. Murphy 
(stroke), J. J. O’Brien (coxswain), 8m. tos 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
Bohemian B.C., New York, W. Crashil, T. 
Mach, K. Marorisek, A. Ladman, I. Behensky, 
F. Leegny, I. Belahlaves, I. Kondelka, J. F. 
Tesar (coxswain), 8m, 84s, 


CYCLING. 


NOTES FROM THE PATH. 


A good deal of disappointment has been felt 
that Ziegler did not come East and try con- 
clusions with the Eastern men on tracks of low 
altitude. In the Class A events at Waltham, 
Allen, of Springfield, showed a _ wonderful 
amount of speed, winning his races easily from 
such men as Porter and his class. Sanger, 
Bliss and Tyler have been on the path a long 
time, and it will be phenomenal if they con- 
tinue to keep up the speed and stand the train- 
ing for many seasons more. The human frame 
is but mortal, and can stand only just so much 
strain. It is marvelous they have lasted so 
long, and the time cannot be very far distant 
when they must give way to younger men. 


THE MEETS OF 1895. 

No sooner have the sounds of congratulations 
died away over the success of the Denver meet 
than I hear of wires being pulled and pipes 
laid by Boston and Asbury Park to secure the 


’95 meet. 


It may be remembered by the read- 
ers of OutinG that last February there were 
three candidates in the field for the ’94 meet- 
ing—Asbury Park, Denver and Boston. A 
tripartite arrangement was made between the 


managers of the Associated Cycle Clubs of 
Boston, the officials of New Jersey and Colo- 
rado, whereby Boston agreed to withdraw her 
claim to the ’94 meet providing that New Jer- 
sey and Denver would agree in ’g5 to vote for 
Boston as the proper place for the ’95 meet. 
This arrangement was carried out, and Denver 
came out victorious and now Asbury Park men 
say Mr. Holmes had no authority to make any 
such trade and they propose to enter the field 
against Boston. 


THE CYCLE SHOWS, 

The two cycle shows next January are likely 
to clash The cycling board of trade have 
decided on dates which are later than those 
subsequently selected by the Chicago men, 
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Of course the board are anxious that the show 
in New York shall be the representative affair, 
and they will not like having to show their ’95 
patterns in Chicago before they exhibit them 
in New York. Just how they will meet the 
dilemma is not known Of course, Chicago 
will not willingly play second fiddle to her 
‘‘rural suburb,” New York, and it remains 
with the trade to unravel the difficulty as best 
they may. 


LONG DISTANCE RECORDS IN ENGLAND, 

Mr. E. W. Pope, who has lately returned 
from Europe, was amazed at the amount of 
money and care expended on the details of 
long distance record breaking efforts. It must be 
remembered that the Land’s End to John-o- 
Groat’s Road isa straight-away course, and to 
supply pace-makers and make proper arrange- 
ments for the comfort and success of the wheel- 
men means agreat amount of work, a crowd of 
pace-makers, and much money. Where rec- 
ords are made back and forth over compari- 
tively short courses, these items are materially 
reduced, butin England, on the long distances, 
they believe in a straight-away course, scarcely 
ever running less than 50 miles out and 
back on a 100 mile ride, and more frequently 
running the 100 miles straight-away. Incon- 
nection with the record-breaking business in 
England, the same gentleman remarked that 
the authorities of the towns and villages along 
the great North Road, which is one of the 
principal record-breaking courses of the world, 
are about to take action which will prevent the 
use of that famous thoroughfare for the pur- 
pose of record-riding. Is it not about time to 


stop these special exhibitions of endurance, 
particularly where the public comfort is inter- 


fered with? They are, as a rule, done for 
advertising purposes, and in no way enchance 
the success of cycling. The time for that class 
of advertising has gone by, and the use of the 
wheel has assumed a more healthy and prac- 
tical phase. Racing on the track is a legiti- 
mate sport; it is not so dangerous as these 
tong and exhausting trials, and it is sufficiently 
interesting and harmless to insure its retention 
as one of the leading field sports. 


THE L, A, W. 
The League of American Wheelmen proposes 
to be more active hereafter in the matter of in- 
fluencing State legislation upon the improve- 
ment of the highways. To this end the Exec- 
utive Committee held a meeting in Boston last 
month, and in connection with representatives 
from other States, discussed the problem of 
highway improvement. Views were exchanged 
and plans suggested whereby it could be deter- 
mined what each State required in the way of 
legislation and how the national body could aid 
in this work. It is the desire of President Lus- 
comb and his associates to throw their entire 
influence in aid of this movement. 


IN POLITICS, 


THE COMING ELECTION. 

It seems probable that the present adminis- 
tration of the League of American Wheelmen 
will appear before the National Assembly next 
February with a record which will insure them 
the hearty support of the members, and also 
re-election to office, providing they can be pre- 
vailed upon to accept. The practical work 


which they are doing offsets any petty annoy- 
ance which may have disturbed a ce. If they 
can show a good, clean balance, and report 
progress on the road improvement movement, 
they will stand solid with the majority of the 
assembly. 


THE ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING, 


We were able to give, last morth, returns of 
the first day’s racing, and now complete the 
record, 

Denver, August 17th.—The prophecies of the 
knowing Westerners are Leing fulfilled, and 
the Pacific Coast, in the person of Otto 
Ziegler, of San Francisco, possesses a na- 
tional champion worthy the name. In to- 
day's races, the world’s two mile competi- 
tion record was captured by Ziegler in 4m, 21 
3-5s ; the half mile competitive record by E. C. 
Bald, of Buffalo, in one minute ; the world’s 
five mile competitive record by B. B Bird, St. 
Paul, in 12m. 15s.; the world’s unpaced mile 
was caught by H. H. Mattox, Asbury Park, in 
2m. tos. Ray McDonald made a sensational 
finish with Ziegler in the three mile Class B 
race, and won by a few inches. Cabanne is 
also riding in good form. Below will be found 
the summary of the racing events : 

Half-inile handicap, Class B.—First, C. S. 
Wells, San Francisco, 4o yds.; second, E A. 
Grath, St Louis, 50 yds.; third, C. R. Coulter, 
Mansfield, 30 yds. Time, 59 4-5s. 

One mile open, Class A.—First, A. Gardiner, 
Chicago ; second, Louis A. Callahan, Buffalo ; 
third, E. E. Anderson, Roodhouse. Time, 2m. 
35 3-55. 

Two mile national championship. — First, 
Otto Ziegler, San José ; second, C. M Murphy, 
New York ; third, F. J. Titus, New York. Time, 
4m. 21 3-5s_ First mile, 2m 14 1-5s. 

Two mile lap, Class A —First, A. Gardiner, 
Chicago, 15 points; second, L. A. Callahan, 
Buffalo, 9 points; third, C. Davis, Chicago, 8 
points. Time, 5m 1 1-5s. 

One mile Western championship, Class B.— 
First, C.S Wells, San Francisco; second, L. 
D. Cabanne, St. Louis; third, W. F. Foster, 
San Francisco. Time, 2m, 28s. 

Third-mile Class, B.—First, R. McDonald, 
New York ; second, Otto Ziegler, Jr.,San José; 
third, W. W. Taxis, Philadelphia. Time 44s. 

Five mile handicap, Class A.—First, M. M. 
Kruetz, Denver, 500 yds.; second, G. Maxwell, 
Kansas City, 240 yds.; third, B. B Bird, St. 
Paul, scratch Time, 11m. 49 2-ss. Scratch 
man’s, 12m. 15s.—world’s record. 

One mile open, Class B.—Two races were 
run, both outside time limits placed on them, 
and the referee declared it no race and not 
run off. 

Denver, August 18th.—Sanger managed to 
capture the half-mile open, but Ziegler tock 
three of the principal events. Riding and the 
time was materially interfered with from the 
fact that a strong wind was blowing from the 
mountains and down the back stretch. A. D. 
Kennedy went for the two-mile standing start 
which is 4m, 15 3-5s. held by Tyler. He was 
paced by Titus and Cabanne on a tandem for 
the first mile and by Murphy and Taxis the 
second mile. He succeeded in cutting the rec- 
ord just 1-5 of a second. Then Tyler and 
Cabanne made an attempt on the unpaced tan- 
dem record, one mile, cutting it from 1m _ 5¢3. 
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down to 1m. 56 4-5s. Below are given results 
of the races: 

‘Two-thirds-mile open, Class A.—E. C. Bald, 
Buffalo, first; C. S. Wells, San Francisco, sec- 
ond; Cabanne, third. Time, 1m. 44 2-5s, 

One-mile handicap, Class A.—Won by A.Gar- 
diner, Chicago; B. B. Bird, St. Paul, second ; 
Louis A. Callahan, Buffalo, third. All scratch 
men. Time, 2m. 16 2-5s. 

—— mile national.—Won by Otto Ziegler, 
Jr., San Jose; W. W. Taxis, Philadelphia, 
second; Raymond MacDonald, New York, third, 
Time, 30 3-5s. 

Half-mile open, Class B.—Won by W. C. 
Sanger, Springfield ; C. S. Wells, second ; F. J. 
Titus, New York, third. Time, Im. II 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class A.—Won by A. 
Gardiner ; Bird, second; A. G. Davis,Chicago, 
third. Time, 31s. 

One-mile, 2:20 Class, Class B.—Won by Zieg- 
ler ; O. E. Boles, Denver, second ; C. R. Coul- 
ter, Mansfield, O., third. Time, 2m. 24 45s. 

One-mile national championship.—Won by 
Ziegler; C. M. Murphy, Brooklyn, second ; 
Sanger, third. Time, 2m. 2 I-5s, 

Two-mile open,Class A.—Won by Gardiner ; 
Bird, second ; M. Black, Fort Wayne, third. 
Time, 4m. 59 3 5s. 

Denver, August 19th,— The twenty-five- 
mile road race which came off to-day was par- 
ticipated in by about sixty-five wheelmen. It 
was won by L. H. Dodson of Cafion City, 
eleven minutes handicap, in rh. 22m. 28s. , 
Hanks, ten minutes handicap, was second ; W. 
Enright, of Sioux City, eleven minutes handi- 
cap, was third. A A. Gardiner, of Chicago, 
started from scratch and took the time prize, 
making the distance in rh. 22m. 41s. Among 
the starters were very few of the fast track- 
men. It was expected that Ziegler, Callahan, 
Van Wagner and Hamilton would start, but 
they did not appear. 

On the 11th, 12th and 14th of September was 
given the usual great racing at Springfield, and 
after all there is but one Springfield. The first 
day was given up to trial heats, and from early 
morn till dewy eve the track was covered con- 
stantly with flying wheelmen endeavoring to 
qualify for the serious events of the following 
days. The people of Springfield do not seem 
to appreciate the good racing which they get 
at these trial events, as barely 1,000 people were 
present. The track was in excellent condition, 
never better. The weather was good and some 
records went. Sanger rode the unpaced mile 
in 2m. 7 I-5S., W hich is the world’s record for 
the unpaced mile. W. F. Murphy went for 
Meintjes’ hour record, covering exactly 25 miles 
in the hour, thus failing. 3elow will be found 
the summary of the first day’s racing : 

Half-mile handicap, Class B.—R. McDonald, 
25 yds, 1; A. W. Warren, 35 yds., 2; T. W. 
Cooper, 25 yds. 3; E. C. Bald, scratch, 4; W. C. 
Sanger, scratch, 5. Time 1m, 1 3-5s.; scratch 
man, Im. 2 2-5s. 

One-mile scratch, Class B.—W. C. 
J. S. Johnson, 2; L. D. Cabanne, 3; E. 
4. ‘Time 2m. II 1-5s. 

One-mile, 2.40, Class A.—A. T. Fuller, 1; 
C. Church, 2; A. H. Davey, 3; F. A. Landry, 
4. Time 2m. 23s 

One-mile, 2.10, Class B —J. P. Bliss, 1; F. J. 

Taylor, 4. 


Sanger, I; 
C. Bald, 


Titus, 2; A. McDuffee, 3; G. F. 
Time 2m. 14 4-5s. 
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Half-mile, 1.15, Class A.—C. G. Williams, 1; 
E. W. Heyer, 2; J. C. Wettergreen, 3. Time 
Im 7 3-55. 

One-mile invitation, Class B, unpaced.—W. 
C. Sanger, 2m. 7 1-5s., record; H. C Tyler, 
2m. 9 4-5s.; F. J. Titus, 2m. 14 1-5s.; C. M. 
Murphy, 2m.16 1-5s.; A.B. Goehler, 2m. 17 4-55. ; 
C. R. Coulter, 2m. 18s. ‘Titus was ee 

Two-mile, 5.00, Class B.—R. McDonald, 
W. Coleman, 2; G. F. Taylor, 3; C. H. Calla 
han, 4. Time 4m. 50 I-5s. 

One-mile — Class A.—J. C. Wetter- 
green, 70 yds., 1; W. M. Pettigrew, 60 yds., 2; 
H. W. Caldw ‘ll, 150 yds., 3. Time 2m. 
Scratch man, W. F. Sims, 2m. 10 2-5s., record. 

One mile handicap, Class B.—A. I. Brown, 
60 yds., 1; Bliss, scratch, 2; W. C. San- 
ger, scratch, 3; I. Silvie, 110 yds., 4. Time, 
2m. 16s.; scratch man, 2m. 16 1-5s. 

Fully 15,000 people were present September 
14th, a sight which can be seen nowhere else 
excepting at Hampden Park. Tyler was a dis- 
appointment to his friends. He seemed to have 
gone stale. Probably some slight indisposition 
upset him. Bald did some fine work and looks 
like acoming man. The decision of the judges 
in the finish between Bald and Tyler was 
wrong, Bald catching Tyler just as he was near- 
ing the tape, and beating him out by about six 
inches. Everybody thought that Bald won, 
and when the decision of the judges was given 
that Tyler was first, there was a great uproar, 
notwithstanding the fact that Tyler is extreme- 
ly popular at Springfield. 

Chas. Murphy made a good two-mile flying 
start record, paced by tandems. He did the 
first mile in Im. 59 4-5s., and finished the sec- 
ond mile, beating the tandem on the home- 
stretch, covering the distance in 4m. 6 2-5s., 
which is world’s record. The mile international 
Class B was a magnificent race, Bald beating 
Sanger handsomely at the finish. Johnson 
went for the 5 mile record which was held by 
Titus at 1om. ts 3-5s., and did the distance in 
1om. 484-5s Nat B utier took a turn at the two- 
mile record paced by tandems, covering the 
mile in 2 minutes and the two miles in 4m. 4-5s., 
which is record. F. J. Titus made an attempt 
on Meintjes’ hour record, and succeeded from 
| = upward, according to the following 
table : 


Qs. 


It 
18 3-5 
II 4-5 


YPNNNDNHNNNNNN 


Below will be found the summary of the final 
day’s racing : 

One-mile, 2 30, Class A.—H. Robson first ; 
S. W. Heyer, second ; C. G. Williams, third. 
Time 2 17 1-5. 

Half-mile open, Class B.—H. C. Tyler, first ; 
E. C. Bald, second; L. D. Cabanne, third ; W 
W. Taxis, fourth. Time 1. 02 4-5. 

One-mile handicap, Class A.—George N. 
Adams, 150 yards, first ; J. J. Casey, 120 yards, 
second; W. F. Sims, scratch, third; Fred L. 
Knapp, 20 yards, fourth. Time 2.07 1-5; 
Scratch man, 2.10 2-5. 

Half-mile, 1.05, Class B.—Ray McDonald, 
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first; George F. Taylor, second; E 
McDuftee, third; C. T. Nelson, fourth 
1.04. 

One-mile International 
Class B—E. C. Bald, first; W. C. Sanger, 
second; J P. Bliss, third; L. D. Cabanne, 
fourth. Time 2.05 4-5, world’s record. Quar- 
ters: .35, 1.05 3-5, 1.36 4-5, 2.05 4-5. 

Two-mile handicap, Class A.—F, L. Knapp, 
scratch, first ; C, Wettergreen, go yards, 
second ; Monte’ Scott, 10 yards, third ; Scott 
Williamson, scratch, fourth. Time 4.37. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B.—A. E. Lums- 
den, 30 yards, first; H. A. Githens, 20 yards, 
second: E A. McDuftee, 20 yards, third; C. 
T. Nelson, 4o yards, fourth. Time 1.00 2-5. 
Scratch man, 1.01, L. D. Cabanne. 

One-mile, 2.20, Class A, 2.35 limit.—F. H. 
Allen, first; J.C. W ettergreen, second ; Wm. 
M. Pettigrew, third; O. P. Bernhart, fourth. 
Time 2.14 4-5. 

One-mile handicap.—W. C. Sanger, scratch, 
first; L. D. Cabanne, scratch, second; C. R. 
Coulter, 4o yards, third; H. C. Tyler, scratch, 
fourth. ‘Time 2-14 3-5, scratch. 

On September 6th, J. P. Bliss, at Hampden 
Park, Springfield, established the paced flying 
start record for one mile at 1.52 3-5. This beat 
H. Tyler’s record of 1.53 4-5 

On September 7th, W. F. Sims, at Hampden 
Park, Springfield, put the mile, Class A, un- 
paced record up to 2.16 flat. The best previous 
was L. A, Callahan's, made at Denver, 2.16 4-5. 

On the same day, at same place, F. J. Titus 
cut the 3, 4 and 5-mile record, as follows: 3 
miles, 6.27 4-5 ; 4 miles, 8.43 ; 5 miles, 10.51 3-5. 
The last hy was ridden in 2.08. 

At Toronto, Canada, September 11th, F. 
F. Radway, of the London (Ontario) Bicycle 
Club, established a new Canadian 100 miles 
track record, doing the distance in 5h. 1m. Io 
The best previous was 5h. 32m gs. by 
Nasmith. 

Below is alist of. the records made during 
the late Denver meet, and also a list of the 
champions. 


Time 


record, 2.20 limit, 


2-58, 


RECORDS. 


One-mile competition —F. J. Titus, 2m. 
10 3-55. 

Five-mile competition.—F. J. 
19 I-58 

Half-mile backward.— Lee Richardson, 


Titus, 12m. 


2m. 


Two-mile competition.—Otto Ziegler, 
21 3-58. 

Half-mile competition.—E. C, Bald, 1m. 

Five-mile competition.—B. B, Bird, 12m, 15s. 

One-mile flying start, unpaced.—H. H. Mad- 
dox, 2m, 10 I-5s. 

One-mile tandem, unpaced, flying start.—F. 
J. Titus and L. D. Cabanne, 1m. 56 4-5s. 

Two-mile standing start, paced.—A. D. 
Kennedy, 4m. 15s. 

One-mile flying, unpaced, Class A.—L. A. 
Callahan, 2m, 16 4-5s. 


4m, 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Otto Ziegler.—Quarter-mile championship. 

E. C. Bald.—Half-mile championship. 

Otto Ziegler.—-One-mile championship. 

Otto Ziegler.—Two-mile championship. 

F, J. Titus—Five-mile championship. 

The following records have been accepted by 
the Century Road Club of America : 

L. A. Callahan, Buffalo, N. Y., 25 miles: 
time 1.10.45, at Providence, R. I., July 7, 1894. 
(Rhode Island State record.) 

Nat. Butler, Boston, Mass., 25 miles: time 
1.11.28 1-5, May 5, 1894. (Mass. State record.) 

E. F. Leonert, Buffalo, N. Y., 20 miles: time 
58.44 1-2, June 23, 1894. (New York State 
record.) 

A. A. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn., 100 miles: 
time 7.10.00, June 29, 1894. (Minnesota State 
record.) 

W. Linneman, Buffalo, N. Y., roo miles: 
time 5.48.37, at Newark, N. J., July 15, 1893. 
(New Jersey State record.) 

J. F. Gunther, Chicago, Ill., roo miles: time 
6.50.00, Elgin-Aurora course, August 5, 1894. 
(Course record ) 

C. E. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y., 5 miles: time 
14.26, August 14, 1894. (New York State record ) 

W. H. Whitehead, Memphis, Tenn., 10 miles: 
time 29.10, August 14, 1894 (State record.) 

H. R. Renshaw, Denver, Col., 10 miles: time 
27.05, June 9, 1894. (American record.) 

Lloyd Wilmans, Dallas, Tex., Dallas to Van 
Alstyne, distance 55 miles: time 3 55.00, June 
30, 1894. 

R. P. Searle, 
Chicago, distance 
July 19, 1894. 

Edgar Boren, Dallas, 
28.50 I-4, August 2 27, 1894. 


Rockford, Ill., 
102 miles: 


Rockford to 
time 6.50.00. 
Tex., 10 miles: time 
(State record.) 
THE PROWLER, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CARBON PRINTING. 

In more than one previous ‘‘ record” I have 
urged my readers to take to carbon or pigment 
printing, as one of the simplest and, for many 
reasons, the best for all ordinary purposes ; as 
certain as it is simple, as permanent as the 
paper on which it is supported, and of any de- 
sired shade of any color. But simple as it has 
hitherto been, it is now, by the happy thought 
of a Mr. White, made simpler still, in so far 
that the whole of the operations, from the sen- 
sitizing of the tissue to the mounting of the 
print, may be carried on in full daylight. 
Aware of the fact that sensitized carbon tissue 
is only sensitive when dry, Mr. White conceived 
the idea of spreading the pigmented gelatine 
on opaque or non-actinic paper, instead of the 


ordinary translucent article, and after immer- 
sion in the bichromate solution, squeegeeing on 
a ferrotype plate, and drying in the open air in 
daylight, instead of in a confined dark room or 
drying closet The stripping of the tissue from 
the ferrotype plate and placing it in the print- 
ing frame should be done in dullish diffused 
light, but everything else may be done even in 
sunlight. The ‘ daylight tissue” is already on 
the market, but where it is not available the 
object may be attained just as well by pasting 
a sheet of opaque or non-actinic paper over the 
collenny tissue after it has been squeegeed on to 
the ferrotype plate. Let me again urge my 
readers to give this beautiful process a trial. 
Tissue of excellent quality may be obtained of 
several of our stock dealers, Jay SEE. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


NARRAGANSETT. 

The tournament for the doubles champion- 
ship of the East was held at Narragansett Pier, 
beginning August 14th, the winning pair being 
required to meet the Western champions to de- 
cide who should become challengers to Hobart 
and Hovey Among the entries were Good- 
body and Hale, Wrenn and Chace, Budlong 
and Ware, Stevens and Post, and Howland and 
Foote, vet with this strong array the matches 
were not generally of ahigh order, and the suc- 
cess of Howland and Foote seems to be attrib- 
utable to the fact that they had frequent prac- 
tice together. In the final match with Wrenn 
and Chace, Howland did excellent work, and 
the team playing of the Yale champions quite 
eclipsed that of their opponents. The Western 
pair the Neel brothers, were likewise strong 
in team playing, and in four close sets defeated 
the Eastern champions. In singles Howland 
distinguished himself by defeating M. F. Good- 
body. Score: 

Preliminary round.-—-C. R. Budlong and L 
E. Ware beat J. C. Davidson and D, Miller, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-8, 6-2; O. M. Bostwick and H. B. 
Barlow beat B.S. Watson and J Carter, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-4; H. E. Avery and S. D. Reed beat J. 


D Pilland J. S. Mason, 6-4, 6-3, 7-5; M. F.. 


Goodbody and E L. Hall beat R. Stevens and 
A. W Post, 6-2, 6-4, 6-1. 

First round —A, E. Foote and J. Howland 
beat D. Henshaw and S. Howland, 6-0, 6-0, 
9-7; C. R. Budlong and Leo Ware beat O. M. 
Bostwick and H. B Barlow, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; M. 
F Goodbody and Edward L. Hall beat H. E 
Avery and S, D Reed, 6-4, 6-3, 7-5; Robert 
D Wrenn and Malcom Chace beat W. Gordon 
Parker and E P., Fischer, 6-0, 6-2, 7-5. 

Semi-final —J. Howland and Foote beat Bud- 
long and Ware. 7-5, 4-6, 6-6 (default); Wrenn 
and Chace beat Goodbody and E. L. Hall, 6-3, 
6-1 6-3. 

Final.—Foote and Howland beat Chace and 
Wrenn, 4-6, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5, 6-3. 

East vs. West.—C B. and S. R. Neel beat 
A. E. Foote and J. Howland, 7-5, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4. 

Consolation final.—W. G. Parker and E. P. 
Fischer beat D. Miller and J. C. Davidson, 
Q-II, 6-2, 6-4. 

Singles, first round.—Parker beat Foote, 6-3, 
6-3; E. L. Hall beat A. W. Post by default ; 
Howland beat Miller by default; Ware beat 
Chace by default: Stevens beat Wrenn by de- 
fault; Shaw beat Reed, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Good- 
body beat Fischer, 6-2, 6-1; Avery beat Bud- 
long by default. 

Second round.— Howland beat Ware, 6-0, 
6-4; Stevens beat Avery, 6-1, 6-4; Parker beat 
Shaw, 8-6, 6-3; Goodbody beat Hall, 6-4, 6-0. 

Semi-final.—Howland beat Stevens, 6-2, 6-4; 
Goodbody beat Parker, 8-6, 6 1. 

Final.—J. Howland beat M. F. Goodbody, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

NEWPORT. 

The fourteenth annual championship for 
singles began August 21st, at the Newport 
Casino. Sixty-two men were entered, but the 
uninteresting weeding out in the preliminary 
was relieved by the championship doubles 
match between Hobart and Hovey and the 


Neel brothers. It had been expected that the 
Western men would make the match close, but 
they did not play the game put up by them at 
Narragansett, and in spite of excellent net work 
by Carr Neel, the champions had little difficulty 
in retaining their title. 3 

In the first round of the all-comers, Parker 
met Howland and won in three sets. Over- 
confidence from this match seemed to be the 
cause of Parker’s defeat by Thomson in the 
second round. In this round Hobart won from 
Foote in four sets, but the great match was be- 
tween Goodbody and Hovey. Goodbody play- 
ed with care and steadiness from first to last, 
while Hovey varied between extremely clever 
shots and those of astonishing weakness. In 
the first set Goodbody only secured two games, 
but thereafter the match was close, many of 
the deuce-games being brought by Goodbody 
from love—forty by steady, even playing. In 
the same round Neel showed his ability in 
singles by nearly defeating Larned. 

The third round brought Goodbody against 
Hobart, and the former’s victory in five sets 
furnished another illustration of what steady 
accurate play can accomplish. The results of 
this round brought Read, Goodbody, Larned, 
and Chace into the semi-finals. After losing 
the first set Goodbody easily disposed of Read, 
and Chace lost three consecutive sets to Larned. 
The final all-comers played August 27th. dis- 
played Goodbody’'s best strokes as well as his 
cleverness in picking out the weak points of his 
opponent. Larned was brilliant throughout, 
but lost many opportunities through the clever- 
ness of the Irishman who, by his previous 
matches with Larned, seemed to have made a 
most successful diagnosis of his opponent’s 
game. Five sets gave the all-comers to Good- 
body, and when he faced Wrenn, as challenger, 
no one could fairly predict the result. It was a 
case of Greek vs Greek. Each man played 
with care and skill, yet at important junctures 
Wrenn used superior tact. He lobbed fre- 
quently and his cross-cut shots were made at 
opportune moments. The match was intensely 
interesting throughout, and Wrenn won by 
tactics not unlike Goodbody's, together wit 
greater activity and skill. 

Preliminary round.—S. G. Thomson beat H. 
W. Warner, 6-2, 0-6, 6-1, 6-2; W. G. Parker 
beat E. K. McEnroe, by default; J. Howland 
beat W. W. Reese, 6-3, 6-0, 6-3; C. Cragin 
beat Herrick, by default ; C Bradley beat Bud- 
long, by default; J. B. Read beat A. E. 
Thomas, 7-5, 6-2, 6-1; G. H. Crocker beat M. 
Fielding, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3; A E. Foote beat Q. A. 
Shaw, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4; R. S. Howland beat G. 
Hinckley, 4-6, 6-8, 7-5, 6-1, 6-2; C Hobart 
beat S. D. Reed, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1; E. P. Fischer 
beat J. Terry, 6-1, 7-5,6-2; A. W. Post beat E. 
Stille, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2; F H. Hovey beat R. C. 
Sands. 6-2, 6-0, 6-1; G F. Brown beat E. A. 
Wilkie, by default ; M. F. Goodbody beat R. 
Rowan, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1; R. Stevens beat Coude 
Nast, by default ; G. P. Herrick beat H. Dickey, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-1; G. W_ Lee beat L. E. Ware, 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1; V G. Hall beat E. L. Hall, 6-4, 
1-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3; R. B. Cutting beat F. Taylor, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-3; C. B. Neel beat A. Codman, 6-0, 
6-1, 6-0; W. A. Larned beat O.M. Bostwick, 
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6-3, 6-3, 6-4; N. H. Lord beat W. C. Grant, 
6-1, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; B. Watson beat H. Kendall, 
1-6, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3; D. Miller beat F. Donahue, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-2; C. E. Sands beat R. Hickox, 6-2, 
6-1, 6-0; S. L. Smith beat L J. Grant, 6-1, 6-0, 
6-1; W McKittrick beat E Thomson, by de- 
fault ; A. L. Williston beat E. Wrenn, 6-4, 6-2, 
6-8,6-4; M.G.Chace beat F. Morgan,6-3,6-2,6-2. 

First round —Thomson beat J. C. Davidson, 
8-10, 5-7, 6-0, 6-3, 6-1; Parker beat J. How- 
land, 6-3, 6-0. 6-3; Cragin beat Bradley, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-2; Read beat Crocker, 7-5, 6-3, 1-6, 3-6, 
7-5; Foote beat Howland, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2 ; Hobart 
beat Fischer, 7-5, 6-4, 6-4; Hovey beat Post, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Goodbody beat Brown, 6-1, 
6-2, 6-3; Stevens beat Herrick, 6-1, 6-4, 
6-3; V. G. Hall beat Lee, 6-4, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3; 
Neel beat Cutting, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; Larned beat 
Lord, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Miller beat Watson, 6-3, 
6-1, 8-6; Sands beat Smith, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1; 
Williston beat McKittrick, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4; 
Chace beat Avery, 5-7. 6-3 6-2, 6-4. 

Second round.—Thomson beat Parker, 8-6, 
4-6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3; Read beat Cragin, 3-6, 6-4, 
8-6, 6-2 ; Hobart beat Foxte, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3; 


Goodbody beat Hovey, 2-6, 6-4, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2; 
Stevens beat Hall, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3; Larned beat 
Neel, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 ; Sands beat Miller, 
6-1, 6-3, 6-1 ; Chace beat Williston, 6-0, 6-1, 6--2. 

Third round.—Read beat Thomson, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-2 ; Goodbody beat Hobart, 6-2, 6-2, 2-6, 3-6, 
8-6; Larned beat Stevens, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6; 
Chase beat Sands, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2. 

Fourth round.—Goodbody beat Read, 3-6, 
6-0, 6-0, 6-1. Larned beat Chace, 6-4, 6-2, 8-6. 

Final.—M., F. Goodbody beat W.A. Larned, 
4-6, 6-1, 3-6, 7-5, 6--2. 

Championship rounder.—R.D. Wrenn (holder) 
beat M. F. Goodbody (challenger), 6-8, 6-1, 6-4, 
6-4. 

Consolation won by Evart Wrenn. 

Doubles championship.—C. Hobart and F. 
H. Hovey (holders) beat C. B. Neel and S. R. 
Neel (challengers), 6-3, 8-6, 6-1. 

Interscholastic championship. — Parker (Co- 
lumbia) beat Ware (Harvard), 2-6, 6-2, 0-6, 6-3, 
6-4; Thomson (Princeton) beat Trowbridge 
(Yale), by default. 

Final.—Parker beat Thomson, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. 

F,. A. KELLoGG. 


CRICKET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


During the past month a great deal of 
cricket has been played in and around Phila- 
delphia, mostly in the nature of summer eleven 
games, always plentiful at this season, and 
practice matches, preparatory to meeting Lord 
Hawke’s team. Two striking instances of large 
and small scores have occurred: At Chester, on 
August 13th, the Eddystone team disposed of 
their opponents, the Edgemore team, for 2 
runs, one of the smallest totals ever made by 
eleven batsmen. In the practice game between 
teams captained by G. S. Patterson and A M. 
Wood, a new record was made for the highest 
number of runsin an innings. Mr. Patterson’s 
eleven put up the enormous total of 689 runs. 
Among the contributions was a magnificent 
innings of 271 by Patterson, 147 by E. W. 
Clark, Jr., and 132 by W. Brockie, Patterson 
was in front of the wickets over seven hours, 
and played one of the most perfect innings ever 
seen in this country. No less than ten of Mr. 
Wood's bowlers were brought into use before 
the last wicket of Patterson’s team fell. 

METROPOLITAN LEAGUE, 

The League contests are drawing to a close. 
At the time I write the Manhattans and Brook- 
lyns of the first section have already finished 
their scheduled games, the fermer with a record 
of seven wins, four losses and one drawn game, 
the latter with five victories, five defeats and 
two drawn games. The New Jersey A.C. con- 
tinue their unbroken run of wins and there is 
very little doubt of their finishing top of the list. 

In the second section the close running of 
the New Yorks and Harlems for leadership is 
very interesting. Harlems have finished their 
schedule with seven wins and one loss. New 
Yorks stand six wins and one loss, and have yet 
one game to play, which in all probability will 
give them a tie for first place, and in that event 
an exciting extra contest will settle matters. 

In the game between New Jersey A. C. and 
the Manhattan,August 18th, the champion team 


DISTRICT 


had a very easy victory by 1ooruns, The only 
player to make any stand for Manhattans was 
A. Smedley, who made 18 of their total of 32 
The best contributions to the New Jersey A. 
C. total of 132 were C. Byers, 29, and H. 
Wright, 20. The byes amounted to no less 
than 31, which is something out of the com- 
mon for a team like the Manhattans to allow, 
with a wicket keeper of the caliber of Mr. 
Rose. 


Staten Island had an easy victory over the 
Morris Heights, winning by 175 runs after de- 
claring their innings closed with six wickets 


down. The totals were: Staten Island, 214 
(for 6 wickets); Morris Heights, 39. F. T. 
Short played a splendid innings of 74, not out. 

Brooklyn won their match from Paterson by 
74 runs and 3 wickets to spare. A fine stand 
was made by W. B. Scale, 44 (not out), and A. 
A. Adams, 35. The totals were: Paterson, 
57; Brooklyn, 131 (for 7 wickets). 

A considerable surprise was the defeat of 
the Manhattans by Morris Heights on August 
25th. Morris Heights ran up a total of 149; 
A. H Collins, 66, and J. Flannery, 39, both 
playing excellent cricket. The Manhattans 
were all dismissed for 81, H. B. Coyne’s 22 
being the best contribution. 

A game was scheduled for New Jerseys vs. 
Patersons, but Patersons were unable to send 
an eleven to Bergen Point to represent them. 

The New Yorks won their match from Co- 
lumbias by 23 runs. Some excellent bowling 
was done by J. E. Roberts and C. Moore for the 
winners, while A. F. Harding took 6 wickets 
for the Columbias for the small total of 11 runs. 
The scores were : Columbia, 25 ; New York, 48 

Kings County defeated the St. George A. C. 
by 29 runs, after putting up a total of 80 runs. 
They disposed of the St. George A. C. for 51. 
For the winners the best stands were by A. 
Nugent (10) and G. A. Storm (14), while the 
only double figures reached by St. George’s 
men were A. Weedon (11) and J. Harris (16). 

On September Ist a closely contested game 
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was played between Manhattan and Victoria, 
resulting in a win for the Manhattan by eight 
runs. J. Rose (42) and A. Smedley (27) did 
some good batting for the winners; A. Wyllie 
(39) and W. H. Denzell (28) dividing the batting 
honors for the Victorias. The totals were: 
Manhattan, 121 ; Victoria, 113. 

The New Jersey A. C. placed another victory 
to their credit by defeating Brooklyns. Some 
excellent run-getting was done by J. F. Pen- 
dergast, 56, and Forbes, 48, and a total of 
164 was made for New Jersey. The Brooklyns 
were disposed of for 70, G. C. Yoe (16) and W. 
B. Scale (13) making the best stands. 

The Harlems gained an easy victory over the 
Columbias, whom they disposed of for 38 runs, 
The Harlems in their turn at the bat made 81, 
W. J. Burney heading the list with a well- 
played 23. 

The League fixtures for September 8th were: 
Paterson vs. Staten Island, Victoria vs. New 
Jersey, and Columbia vs. New York; heavy 
rain prevented all the games being played. 

One of the matches of the greatest interest to 
local players during the past month was that of 
the eleven of the first section against sixteen of 
the second. The match was played on the St. 
George grounds, Hoboken, on August 27th, and 
resulted in a win by the second section by 7 
runs on the first innings Notwithstanding the 
fact that neither of the teams were fortunate 
enough to be represented by their full strength, 
the all-round play of both teams was excellent 
and the innings played by F. G. Payne (39 not 
out) was a good exhibition of batting. The 
second section men who reached double figures 
were W. Hammond, 14; T. W. Harris, 11; G. 
A. Storm, 11; G. W. Barnes, 11. The totals 
were : first section, 92; second section, 97. 


THE WANDERERS TOUR, 

The Wanderers of Chicago completed what 
was practically a Canadian tour August 24th. 
They opened at Detroit with a match against 
the Detroit A. C., August 20th, and gave the 
Detroiters a good game, losing by six runs 
only. The totals were: Wanderers, 93; 
Detroit A. C., 99. 

Their second match against London, August 
21st, resulted in a win for the home team on 
the first innings, The scores were: London, 
first innings, 92; Wanderers, 84. Second 
innings, London, 234 ; Wanderers, 74 for three 
wickets 

At Hamilton, August 22d, when the Wan- 
derers met the local team, the game resulted in 
a draw. Hamilton had put up a total of 242, 
and the visitors, at the close of the game, had 
a score of 200 for the loss of four wickets. 

August 23d, the Wanderers played against 
Toronto on the ’Varsity lawn, and the home 
team were victorious by 113 runs. 

The Wanderers played a match against Paris, 
at Paris, Ont., August 24th, the game resulted in 
avery easy win for the visitors by an innings 
and 6gruns_ The totals were: Chicago, 177 ; 
Paris, 40 and 68. 

The Wanderers on their return from Canada 
gave a reception at their club-house, at which 
the Rev. T. D. Phillips and Alex. Henderson 
were both presented with bats for their excel- 
lent bowling during the tour. A bat was also 
on hand for J. Cummings, Sr., he having top 
score ; but he was not present. 


CHICAGO, 


The match between the Wanderers and Chi- 
cago, August 18th, ended in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory manner. The Wanderers batted 
first and put up a total of 134 runs. The game 
was drawing toa close and Chicago’s last two 
batsmen were in when the Wanderers claimed 
the usual extension of time to finish the match, 
if possible; this was granted. The Chicago 
captain called his men from the field on account 
of darkness. The umpires were of the opinion 


that it was not too dark to play, and on their 
decision the game was given to the Wanderers, 
Chicago on leaving the 


who won by 16 runs. 
field had a total of 118. 

August 25th the Pullman team added an- 
other victory to their long list of wins by de- 
feating a short-handed team of the Albions. 
Pullman went first to bat and put up 134, J. 
Wardle (31) J. Langham (29) and J. Thompson 
22 (not out), doing their best run getting. The 
Albions could do little with the bowling of J. 
Langham, whosecured four of their wickets for 
four runs, and their innings closed at the fall 
of the seventh wicket for a small total of 24 
runs. 

Chicago had little trouble in gaining a victory 
over the St. George team, September 1st. The 
Chicagoes took first turn at the bat and did so 
well that they declared their innings with the 
total at 138 for five wickets; the principal con- 
tributions were from A. E. Smith, 50 (not out), 
and C, J. Gifkins, 40. St. George made a total 
of 59, W. Lovegrove standing well at the head 
of their batting with 19 to his credit. 

The Wanderers gained an easy victory over 
the Albions by four runs and seven wickets. 
After disposing of the Albion team for 93 runs, 
the Wanderers put up 97 for the loss of three 
wickets, C. Dobson (not out), 41, and R. Fraser, 
25, being the best scores. For the Albions, J. 
Rodger’s 32 was top score. 

PACIFIC COAST, 

The Alamedas found little trouble in winning 
their game with the Bohemias August 5th. 
Alameda batted first and set their opponents a 
total of 139. The bowling of E. Sloman and 
H. Ward was so good that the Bohemias in 
their first turn at the bat were all disposed of 
for 27 runs, leaving the Alamedas victorious by 
112runs. The best stands made for the win- 
ners were by R. B. Hogue, 37, and H. Richard- 
son, 32. 

On August 12th, the Californias met the Pa- 
cifics and lost their game to them by an innings 
and 110 runs. ‘The totals were: California 24 
and 16; Pacifics, 150. 

The Bohemias gained a victory over the Pacif- 
ics by 35 runs in their match of August 19th. 
Bohemias batted first and made 81; W. Roberts, 
27, and Dr. Bowhill, 30 (not out), being the best 
contributions. The Pacifics were all dismissed 
for 46 

The game between Alamedas and the Cali- 
fornias was very one-sided, the cup holders win- 
ning by 181 runs. The winners ran upa heavy 
total of 249, the best contributions being from 
J. J. Moriarty, 71; H. Ward, Jr. (not out), 58 ; 
T. Randall, 57,and H. Ward, 37. Of the Cal- 
ifornias’ total of 68, F.C. Driffield’s 21 (not out) 
was the top score. 

August 26th the Alamedas placed another 
win to their credit, winning from the Pacitics 
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by 56runs. The Pacifics put up a total of 85, 
against which the Alamedas placed a score of 
141 runs, the best stands being by R. B. Hogue, 
52, and H. Ward, 22. For the losers, G. Wise- 
man’s 22 was the best score. 

The bowling of W. Robertson and H. Cook- 
son was far too strong for Californias in their 
match against the Bohemias. ‘The Californias 
were all dismissed for 23 runs, Robertson get- 
ting 5 wickets for 11 runs, and Cookson 3 for 
11. The Bohemias then put together 193, the 
main contribution being from W _ Robertson, 
116 (not out), The Californias in their second 
innings were all out for 17, consequently the 
Bohemias won by an innings and 153 runs. 

As OuTING goes to press Lord Hawke and 
his team of English cricketers have just arrived 


in this country. The team which he brings on 
this tour is probably a stronger combination 
than the one of 1891, who finished with but one 
defeat for the visitors and that against the Gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia. The team consists of 
the following gentlemen : Lord Hawke, C. W. 
Wright, G. W. Hillyard, K. Macalpine, J. S. 
Robinson, L. C. V. Bathurst G. J. Mordaunt, 
C. E. De Trafford, A. J. L. Hill, G. R. Bards- 
well, C. W. Whitwell and R.S. Lucas. Of these 
the first four were here in 1891. The opening 
match will be played at Livingston against an 
eleven of All New York. After leaving New 
York the team play in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia again, and thence on to Boston, 
where in all probability their tour will finish. 


T. C. TurRNER. 


CROQUET. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Their thirteenth annual tournament was held 
at Norwich, Conn., August 21st to25th. Many 
veterans were missing, among them Dr. I. B. 
Read, New York; G W. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia, and G. Maurer, Keesport, N. J. ; but 
among the familiar faces seen this year were 
Prof. C. Jacobus, Springfield; Rev. P. Ger- 
mond, New York; L. P. Bryant, Northampton, 
and J. Bilbrough, Philadelphia. 

The grounds were in good condition and the 
weather continued fair during the week. The 
following croquet clubs were represented: 
New York Club; Quaker City Club, Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; Hutchinson Club, Washington, D. 
C.; Norwich Club; Westboro, Mass., Club; 
Asbury Grove Club, Lynn, Mass.; Leominster, 
Mass., Club ; Martha’s Vineyard Club, Cottage 
City; Norwood Club, Northampton, Mass ; 
Danbury, Conn., Club; Middletown, Conn., 
Club ; New London, Conn., Club; Wilming- 
ton, Del., Club ; Washington, D. C., Club. 

In the first division Strong and Germond are 
tied for first place, each having won six games 
and lost two. The tie, by mutual agreement, 
will be played off on the Norwich grounds. 
As both are careful players the result cannot be 
foretold. 

At the annual meeting held August 21st the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, H. G. Fay, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
first vice-president, G. S. Burgess, Asbury 
Grove ; second vice-president, J. B. Hickman, 
Wilmington ; third vice-president, W. S. Chase, 


Washington ; secretary and treasurer, N. L. 
Bishop, Norwich. 

Owing to the great expense of keeping the 
grounds in proper condition, it was voted to 
abolish the raised borders. The attendance at 
the games was below the average. Below is 
the completed score : 


FIRST DIVISION, 
Won. 

Philip Germond, New York ; 6 
George C. Strong, New London 5 
Charles Jacobus, Springfield 
E. C. Butler, Middletown Lake. atdeoee ee 
Frank Sisson, New London aimee 
E. F. Spaulding, Townsend’s Harbor 
E. M. Baldwin, Danbury 
A. W. Dickey, Norwich 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


George S. Burgess, Asbury Grove 
H. G. Fay, New York 
. Buckley, Philadelphia.... 

. H. Wahley, Washington 
T. A. Harris, Philadelphia 

. D. Chalfant, Wilmington 

. D. Butler, Middletown 
W. S. Chase, Washington 


THIRD DIVISION, 
Lost. 
W. A. Towne, New London 6 1 
Dr. Davenport, Northampton 
C. M. Bryant, Washington 
Samuel Dudley, New London 
. White, Westboro.... 
J. B. Bell, Wilmington 
. B. Hickman, Wilmington 
illiam Holden, Leominster 


. R. Divvasy., 


LAWN BOWLING. 


THE game of Lawn Bowls is almost unknown 
in America, outside of the Canadian Province 
of Ontario, where there are many flourishing 
clubs and a strong controlling organization 
called the Dominion Bowling Association. 

* 

The July tournament of the association was 
contested on the grounds of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, on Toronto Bay, and was note- 
worthy for having attracted entries from many 
clubs hitherto unrepresented in public compe- 
tition. The annual custody ofthe chief trophy, 
the Walker challenge cup, was won by the Vic- 
toria Club, of Toronto, who also won the second 
prize; while the Granite Club, of Toronto, were 
tirst in the consolation contest. 


The August tournament was heldat Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, and the entries were unprecedent- 
edly numerous, twenty-seven clubs drawing 
for positions in the preliminary round of the 


rink match. The results were as follows: 
Rink matches.— Prospect Park Club, Toronto, 
first ; Granite Club, Toronto, second. 
Consolation contests.—Victoria Club, Hamil- 
ton, first ; Prospect Park Club, second. 
Doubles.—Granite Club first and second. 
Singles.—Victoria Club, Toronto, first and 
second, 
* 


There are several matches between clubs al- 
most every Saturday during the season, and 
some fine play is exhibited. 
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GOLF. 


PROGRESS OF THE SPORT. 


As the season progresses so does the estab- 
lishment of Golf Clubs, and the scope of play 
widens. To the list of clubs already enumer- 
ated in these columns may be added Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., the Boston Country Club, with 
links at Brookline, the Myopia Hunt Golf Club, 
The Prides, and the Warren Farms Club. 


A NATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 

The first effort towards a national tourna- 
ment has been made by the St. Andrew's Club, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., whose secretary has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the secretaries of 
all known Golf Clubs in the States. 


“For the purpose of instituting Annual Competitions 
forthe Amateur Golfing Championship of the United 
States, the St. Andrew's Golf Club offers a medal to be 
known as the Amateur Championship Medal for 1894. 

“This medal will be played for early in the month of 
October, at the links of the St. Andrew's Club, at St. 
Andrew’s, Westchester County, New York. 

‘*Notice of the rules governing the contest (which 
will be generally conformed to those regulating the 
English Amateur Championship), and information as 
to entries and other matters will be given prior to the 
time fixed. 

“The competition will be opened to all persons who 
are residents of the United States, and who are mem- 
bers of a regularly organized Golf Club existing 
therein. 

“It may be proper to add that this club will be 
pleased either to continue to offer an Amateur Cham- 
pionship Medal in future years, or to join with other 
clubs in forming an association to take charge of cham- 
pionship competitions, and such other matters as may 
properly be controlled by it. 

“Tnasmuch as no such organization can be conveni- 
ently formed this year (or at all, until members of clubs 
in different localities shall have had an opportunity to 
meet each other), the St. Andrew's Golf Club takes 
pleasure in offering the Medal above mentioned for 
1894."" 


The ambition of the St. Andrew's Club flies 
higher, however, than National Golf. Itis ar- 
ranging an International match with a picked 
team of Canadian golfers. 

Shinnecock, L. I—The monthly handicap 
match for women, on Saturday, August 25th, 
resulted in a win for Miss M. L. Harrison. 


Full, Hep. 
Miss Laura Day... «.... 66 15 
Mrs. C. S. Brown.... ee 6 
Miss M. L. Harrison . 7 
Miss A. P. Livingston 17 
Miss Sarah Livingston.... pews 18 
Mrs. W. A. Putnam..... 25 
Mrs. Henry Trevor 3 5 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure 6 

Miss Harrison’s score by holes, 6-7-6-9-5-4- 
8-6-6—51, is the record for these nine holes. 

The monthly handicap match for men was 
won by Mr. H. G, Trevor. 

The women’s challenge cup, ‘*‘ Morton Cup,” 
was played for on September 1st, when Mrs. 
Arthur Turnure scored 55, Miss M. L. Harri- 
son 57, and Mrs. C. S. Brow n 59. 

The ‘‘ Mead Cup” has been won by Mr. J. 
F. Gray. The final scores, September rst, 
were: F. Gray, 59; A. L. Morton, cr: W..S. 
Rainsford, 64; S. L. Parish, 66; C. W. Barnes, 
70. 

Tuxedo.— Wallace Breeze Smith has been 
elected president, and Edward C. Kent secre- 
tary. 

New port.—The contest for the Havemeyer 
Cup ended in a victory for W. William Law- 
rence, who acquired his golf skill in the Riv- 
iera. Mr. Winthrop Rutherford was second, 
Mr. Victor Sorchan third, Mr. Roger Winthrop 
fourth, and H. O. Havemeyer fifth. 

The handicap for the *‘Belmont Cup,” played 
by holes, the handicap made by the ‘‘ Greens 
committee ” from the results of previous tour- 
naments, was won, after a long and exciting 
series of contests, by two holes by Mr. Freder- 
ick Havemeyer. 

Morristown —The golfers of Morristown di- 
vided Labor Day, Sept. 3d, between the sexes 
In the morning the ladies played a handicap 
tournament, and Miss Mary Whitney won with 
anet score of 53. In the afternoon the men 
played, and Walston Flagg won with a similar 
score 

Shinnecock Hills --There was no play on 
Sept. 8th, deluging rain necessitating a post- 
ponement. . TURNER 


ARCHERY. 


NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION, 


At their sixteenth annual meeting, held at 
Washington, D. C., August 15th to 17th, there 
was an unusually small attendance, only seven 
archers from outside the District of Columbia 
contesting. The National championships were 
won by L. W. Maxson, Washington, and Mrs 
A. Kern, Dayton, Ohio, respectively; the 
American round, or short range championship, 
by Julius Benckenstein, Wyoming, Ohio, the 
Columbia round championship, by Mrs. J. S. 
Barker, Washington, and the Junior Columbia 
championship by Miss Margaret Kern, Day- 
ton. Range medals were won as follows : 

100 VATAS.......60. G. . reeeenen Seeccsee Wyoming, O. 
80 yards..... ‘ . McGowan. .. Washington. 
Gy PPOs a cinkisncne Taylor.... Wyoming, O. 
60 FATAB vccvecse Dr. J. W  Anderson.... Washington. 
BP FORGR sv cnciccees J. S. Barker .. Washington. 

LADIES. 

Go YATAB..6.5..0.6 Miss E. C Cooke 
50 } ...Mrs. W. McFarland. 
40 yards..... -Miss G. McNeely.. 

90 YATGB. 06006055 Miss M. Cushman. 


Washington. 
... Washington. 
Washington. 
.. Washington. 


The leading records 
were : 


for the double rounds 


YORK ROUND. 


roo yds. So yds. 4 re. Total. 


s. xq, &, H. §S. 
L. W. Maxson 202 57 213 e 184 153 599 
G. Benckenstein... 144 44 164 35 127 119 435 
D. F. McGowan... tor 50 176 32 132 III 409 
J. W. Anderson ...2 99 41 165 33 123 101 387 
J. Benckenstein... 106 31 103 36 166 97 375 
John L. Taylor....33 143 29 85 35 143 97 37! 
AMERICAN ROUND. 


60 yds. Total. 
H. S. 


50 yds. go yds. 
H. &. H. S. H. S. 
. Benckenstein ... 240 60 292 59 
4. W. Maxson..... 231 56 282 60 354 163 867 


339 169 871 
D. F McGowan... 235 54 244 58 332 163 811 
G. Benckenstein... 189 52 254 59 345 158 788 
John L. Taylor.... 194 53 259 58 320 157 773 
} W. Anderson... 166 47 251 57 309 144 726 

. S. Barker 36 166 46 214 52 134 620 


NATIONAL ROUND. 


60 yds. 50 yas. Total. 
x. 3&8. H. S&S. H. &. 
Mrs. A. Kern 343 45 237 112 580 
rs. J 269 41 197 108 466 
Miss E. C. Cooke 248 33 129 97 377 
. 





ROD AND GUN. 


COLUMBIA ROUND. 

soyds. goyds. 

H. S. H. Ss. s. 
Mrs. A. Kern......... 39 165 36 212 47 29% 124 666 
Miss E. C. Cooke....37 157. 40 224 47 273 «+124 654 
Mrs. J. S. Barker....35 167 43 199 48 258 126 624 
Mrs. W. McFarland.24 70 30 130 45 225 99 425 


The team contests were won by the Potomac 
Archers : 


30 yds. 
H. S. 


Total 
H. 


Ladies: 06 arrows at 50 yards, 218 hits, 916 score. 
Gentlemen : 96 arrows at 6u yards, 296 hits, 1,254 score. 
The inter-sex match vetween the best six 
lady and gentlemen archers, the ladies shoot- 
ing 96 arrows at 4o yards and the gentlemen the 
same number at 60 yards, resulted in a victory 
for the gentlemen. ‘The scores were; 
Hits. Score. 
2,122 
1,898 


Gentlemen 
Pina scbo-ka.ncdrknaataasasewseenns 


38 224 
The flight championships were won by Miss 
E. C. Cooke, 178 1-6 yds ; L. W. Maxson, 253 yds. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, A. Kern, Dayton, Ohio ; 
vice-president, Rev. John L. Taylor,Wyoming, 
Ohio ; secretary and treasurer, Rollie D. Weils, 
Dayton, Ohio. Executive Committee: D. F. 
McGowan and Dr. J. W. Anderson, Washing- 
ton; J. Benckenstein, W. A. Clark and M. C, 
Howell, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The next meeting was set for Dayton or Ken- 
nedy Heights, near Cincinnati, O., y teens 1895. 

L. W. Maxson, Sec. N. A. A., 1893-4. 

Southampton may be added to Lenox as an- 
other of the centers lying outside what may be 
termed the grand circle of archery, and now 
every Monday morning there is an archery 
meeting at the Meadow Club. The committee 
in charge includes Mrs. Henry E. Howland, 
Mrs. E. W. Humphreys, Mrs. Charles R. Hen- 
derson, Mrs, Robert Olyphant, Mis. Frederic 
H. Betts, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mrs. Charles 
A. Peabody, Jr., and Mrs. Walter G Oakman. 


ROD AND GUN. 


SHOOTING, 


This is the month for the man who loves a 
shooting holiday. Some of the fairest pictures 
the sun shines upon are to be found among the 
rolling woodlands of our own loved land, The 
air is pure and bracing, and Autumn’s gorgeous 
banners of tinted foliage are mirrored in a 
thousand steel-blue waters. The creatures 
recognized as game are at their best, and each 
and every one is a fit mark for honest sports- 
man’s aim. Many enthusiasts will go afield— 
some veterans, some eager but inexperienced, 
who will do their best according to their lights. 
The veteran is beyond my teaching, but to the 
tyro I may give a hint or two. First, remem- 
ber that you are out for sfort, not slaughter, 
and that a dozen good birds are enough for any 
reasonable man _ Second, be a gentleman in 
the field and treat comrades with proper cour- 
tesy. Birds that rise fairly to you are yours, so 
far as the matter of shooting at them goes. 
See that your comrade respects this right, and 
that you respect his when conditions are re- 
versed. To shoot across a man at birds which 
rightly belong to another gun, means that the 
shooter is either a ‘* game hog” or a cad in the 
matter of field etiquette. Thirdly, lastly, and 
most important —make a cast-iron rule never to 
allow the muzzle of a gun to cover a living 
thing, other than legitimate game ; never draw 
a gun muzzle-first through hedge or fence, or 
from vehicle or boat ; never take a loaded gun 
into house or vehicle, unless you are driving 
after game and intend to shoot from the rig ; 
and never, on your life, allow a comrade to 
have a gun behind your back in a boat. He 
won't shoot you intentionally—but you may 
never hear his apologies if a duck happens to 
cross your bow. low down. 

FISHING, 

A few evenings ago a party of the right sort 
were chatting in Crook’s well-known sporting 
goods emporium, and, naturally, the chief 
topic was fishing. I had been figuring ona 
rod and tackle for bluefish, and somebody re- 
marked : ‘‘ Whata shame a fellow can’t have 
fun with the fly on salt water near!” He went 
on to say that striped bass and snappers were 


plentiful near his summer home, but that he 
never bothered with them, as he wouldn't snap 
his fingers for any fishing save with light tackle 
and flies. In reply to a question as to why 
he did not use his fy-tackle for the fish he had 
named, he looked at his questioner and quer- 
ied: ‘‘ Why don’t you talk sense? Don’t you 
know that snappers and striped bass won't take 
a fly?” The veteran of the establishment 
pricked up his ears and put in his oar. ‘‘ They 
won’t,eh? I'll show you something,” where- 
upon he produced a record which set forth that 
a short time previously Mr. Philip Minice, of 
the South Side Club, had killed ninety snap- 
pers with the Prime fly in one day, and the fol- 
lowing day killed thirty-seven striped bass 
with the Professor, The rod used was a six- 
ounce greenheart, and the fishing was done in 
a little river connecting some of the club's 
ponds with Great South Bay. The doubter 
looked as though he had spent his summer in 
vain. The story is not necessarily crooked, 
though told by a Crook. 

A keen sportsman in far-away St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, has sent me a photograph of a 
trio of rainbow trout raised in ‘*‘ Coddie Land ™ 
They weighed respectively five pounds, four 
pounds ten ounces, and four pounds eight 
ounces These fish were a trifle over four 
years old when killed. The fry was put into 
a small land-locked water, near St. Johns, in 
1890. No other fish of any kind were in the 
pond. Twelve months after the fry had been 
released, some of the young fish weighed a 
pound and a half. The pond is about four 
handred yards long by three hundred yards 
broad, with a weedy bottom. The greatest 
depth of water does not exceed ten feet. The 
growth of these fish shows how well they 
thrive in land-locked water. To use my cor- 
respondent’s own words: ‘‘ This year hun- 
dreds of young fry can be seen swimming 
about. Other ponds in the neighborhood of 
St. Johns were also started, and the fish are 
doing well inall of these Asa land-locked fish 
they are slow to rise to a fly, but when hooked 
are very game the one I Janded on an eleven- 
ounce steel rod and single gut-cast affording 
me magnificent sport ” Ep. W. Sanpys. 





OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 


KENNEL. 


THE trials of the Manitoba Field Trials Club, 
run at Morris, Man., furnished some excellent 
sport. In the Derby, Delhi won first, with 
Cynosure second and Tony Boy third. In the 
All-Age event; Brighton Tobe captured first, 
with Topsy Rod second and Allene third. 

Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jr., has lately pur- 
chased for Hill Hurst Kennels the wire-haired 
fox terriers Cribbage, Brittle, Sister Pattern 
and Sister Janet. These, with Oakleigh Bruiser 
and Bushey Bramble, make a good collection. 

Marlborough Kennels’ winning team of Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds, including Ch. Argoss, Od- 
rooski, Zerry, Modjeska, Princess Irma, Riga, 
Daiskie and a pair of puppies, have been pur- 
chased by the Terra Cotta Kennels, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

Chester County Agricultural Society’s bench 
show scored a gratifying success. The num- 
ber of entries and the general quality of exhibits 
showed a marked improvement over those of 
last year. Mr. W. W. Silvey did the judging, 
Mr. L. H. Miller was superintendent, and 
Spratts attended to benching and feeding. 

The First Annual Show of the Des Moines 
Kennel Club was held September 4th to Septem- 
ber 7th. The principal winners were as follows: 


Mastiffs, ch: Sinola. Open, dogs: Mar- 
quis, Ealderman. Bitches: Nina Minting, 
Queen. Puppies: Lady Van, Colonel. 


St. Bernards, rough, ch.: Sir Bedivere, Rust- 
ic Beauty. Open, dogs: Alton III., Alton 
Boy. Bitches: Alta Berna, Lady Adelaide. 
Smooths, ch.: Alton II., Melrose, Open, dogs: 
Patrician, Argyle Alpha. Bitches: Lad 
Judith, La Flora. Puppies: Illinois Pontiff, 


Prince. 

Great Danes, dogs: King William, Beau 
Brummell. Bitches: Flora A., Princess Lu- 
cile. Puppies: Ina, Una. 

Bloodhounds : Vigilant and Jack Shepard, 
equal first. 

Deerhounds : Highland Maxey. 


Russian Wolfhounds, Osmaday. 
Bitches : Zemoza. 
Greyhounds, bitches: Vera 
Foxhounds, ch., dogs : Ranger. 
Argonaut. Bitches: Bow Sprit. 
Pointer, ch., dogs: Rush of Lad. 


dogs : 


Open, dogs : 
Open : 


dogs (over 55 lbs): Molton Ranner, Game- 
ster. Bitches (over 50 lbs.): Emblem. Dogs 
(under 55 lbs.): Lad of Rush, Ned Stark. 

English Setters, dogs: Cactus, Bold Rock. 
Bitches: Flower of Sulphur, Sousie. Puppies : 
Chris. 

Irish Setters, ch., dogs: Pride of Patsey, 
Montauk, Jr. Bitches: Elfreda. Open, dogs: 


Bob Jr., Patsey’s Pride. Bitches: Pride’s 
Beauty, Delphine. Puppies, dogs: Pat’s 
Gleam. Bitches: Pat’s Rose. 


Gordon setters, ch. dogs: Heather Lad, Leo 
B. Bitches: Lady Waverly. Open, dogs: 
Homer S., Dan N. Bitches: Santa Marie, 
Dwight Effie. 

Collies,.ch. dogs: The Squire. Bitches: 
Metchley, Surprise. Open, dogs: Chesterford 
Hero, Moray. Bitches: Ormskirk Maid, Cora 
Belle of Nessledown. 

Irish Water Spaniels: Kitty of Cork. 

Fox Terriers, dogs : Weedaler Trapper, Raby 


Pitcher. Bitches: Lansdowne Trim, Lans- 
downe Divinity. Puppies: Lillay, Woodbury 
Gamester. 


Poodles, blk. curly, ch., bitches: Chloe. Open, 
dogs: Emperor, Ithel. Bitches: Queen Zip. 
Russian Corded : Black Jack, Leo. 

Bulldogs, bitches : Loona Doone. 

Bull Terriers, dogs : Bellerby King, Craydon 
Bob. Bitches: Hawkeye Duchess, Lowland 
Duchess. Puppies: Croydon Bob, Croydon Puas. 

Skye Terriers, ch.dogs: Elphinstone. Bitches: 


Bessie. Open: Lady Stafford, Nellie. 
Scotch Terriers, dogs:  Kiltib, Colored 
Preacher. Bitches: Bessie, Blossom, 


Yorkshires: Nellie. 

Black and Tans, open, dogs: Chesterford 
Victor. Bitches: Betsy 

Italian Greyhounds, open, dogs: Tacco, Jeff 
Bitches: Vitta, Blue Bell. 

Pugs, ch. dogs: Attraction, Duke Howard. 
Open, dogs: Patsy Bolivar, Sir Douglas. 
Bitches : Queen Zitka, Topsy. Puppies: Juliet. 

Irish Terriers, ch.: Galtees. Open: Ned, 
Blue Ribbon. 

Dachshunds, open, dogs: Nips. 
Red Riding Hood. 

Bedlingtons : Beachgrove Blue Belle, Beach- 
grove Leader. Damon. 


Bitches : 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.* 


C. O. P., Rome, N. Y.—Will you kindly in- 
form meat your earliest convenience what 
are the U. S. records, amateur and profes- 
stonal, for the fifty yards dash, and when, 
where and by whom made ?—Amateur, 54s. 
by L. E. Myers, in New York, December 12th, 
1884. Professional sprinting records are rarely 
made under circumstances which guarantee 
their authenticity. The generally accepted 
record is 54s. by H. M. Johnson, in New York 
City, November 22d, 1884. 

A. G. R., Carbondale, Pa,—1.—Could you 

ive me any information as towhether Yale, 

tarvard and U. of P. will accept the new 
football rules ?—It is almost certain that each 
of those Universities will adopt the new rules, 
but no official acceptance can be made until the 


meetings of the several Associations, which 
will be held in September or October. 2.— 
Where and when could I get them ?—From 
OvTING, as soon as they are published, which 
will be immediately after their official accept- 
ance. 3.—What would bea good course of 
training for a boy of fifteen years, weighing 
1370 pounds, who plays end ?—Train exactly as 
for any other athletic sport, and practice your 
position whenever you find an opportunity. 

G. P. C., Lynchburg, Va.— Who among 
amateurs holds the record for long distance 
throwing a baseball for 1894?—We do not 
keep records for each year, nor have we ever 
heard of such statistics. The best amateur 
record is 381 ft. 24% in., by R. C. Campbell, at 
North Adams, Mass., October 8th, 1887, 


*Give full address, so that an early reply may be sent by letter. 
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